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‘Commission Appointing Hon. James Armstrong, Q.C., C.M.G., et 
al., Members of a Royal Commission to Enquire into and Report 
on the Subject of Labor, and for other Purposes. Dated 9th 
December, 1886. Recorded 20th December, 1886. L. A. Catellier, 
Deputy Registrar General of Canada. 


CA NA DA. 


LANSDOWNE. 
Vicrorta, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
QuEEN, Defender of the Faith, &c., &c., Xe. 


To all to whom these Presents shall come, or whom the same inay in any wise concern : 
(FREETING : 


WuereAs, His Excellency the Governor General of Canada in Council has 
recommended that a Royal Commission shall be issued for the purpose of enquiring 
into and reporting upon the subject of Labor, its relation to Capital, the hours of 
Jabor, and the earnings of laboring men and women, and the means of promoting 
their material, social, intellectual and moral prosperity, and of improving and 
developing the productive industries of the Dominion so as to advance and improve 
the trade and commerce of Canada; also, of enquiring into and reporting on the 
‘practical operations of Courts of Arbitration and Conciliation in the settlement of 
disputes between employers and employés, and on the best mode of settling such 
disputes; also, of enquiring into and reporting on the expediency of placing all such 
matters as are to form the subjects of such enquiry under the administration of one 
“of the Ministers of the Crown: 


| AND WHEREAS.we deem it expedient in the interest of and as connected with 
the good government of Canada to cause such enquiry to be made; 


Now Know YE, that We, by and with the advice of Our Privy Council for Canada, 
«lo, by these Présents, nominate, constitute and appoint the Honorable James 
Armstrong, of the City of Ottawa, in the Province of Ontario, Q.C., C.M.G., late 
‘Chief Justice of the Island of Saint Lucia; Augustus Toplady Freed, of the City of 
Hamilton, in the Province of Ontario, Publisher; John Armstrong, of the City of 
Toronto, in the Province of Ontario, Printer; Samuel R. Heakes, of the said City of 
Toronto, Boat-builder; Jules Helbronner, of the City of Montreal, in the Province of 
Quebec, Journalist; Michael Walsh, of the City of Halifax, in the Province of Nova 
Scotia, Carpenter; James Alfred Clark, of the Town of Carleton, in the Province of 
New Brunswick, Builder; together with such other gentlemen as may be added by 
order of His Excellency, our said Governor General in Council, Commissioners to 
make enquiry into all the facts connected with or having any bearing upon the 
subjects above indicated. 


AND WE DO HEREBY, under the authority of an Act of the Parliament of Canada, 
passed in the thirty-first year of Our Reign, chaptered thirty-eight, and intituled 
“ An Act Respecting Enquiries Concerning Public Matters,” confer upon the said 
Commissioners the power of summoning before them any party or witnesses, and of 


Ne 


requiring him or them to give evidence on oath, orally or in writing (or on solemn 
affirmation, if they be par ties entitled to affirm in civil matters), and fo produce e such: 

documents and things as such Commissioners deem requisite to the full investigation, — 
of the matters into which they are appointed to examine. 


Anp we do order and direct, that the said Commissioners do report to Our said. 
Governor General in Council, from time to time, or in one report, as they may think 
fit, the result of their enquiries, 


Anp we do hereby nominate, constitute and appoint Alfred Hill Blackeby, of 
the Town of Galt,.in the said Province of Ontario, Esquire, to be the Secretary of the 
said Commission. 


In TESTIMONY WHEREOF, we have caused these Our Letters to be made Patent, 
and the Great Seal of Canada to be hereunto affixed: Witness our Right, Trusty and . 
Entirely Beloved Cousin, the Most Honorable Sir Henry Charles Keith Petty 
Fitzmaurice, Marquis of Lansdowne, in the County of Somerset, Karl of Wycombe, 
of Chipping “Wycombe, in the County of Bucks, Viscount Calne and Calnestone, in the 
County of Wilts, and Lord Wycombe, Baron of Chipping Wycombe, in the County 
of Bucks, in the Peerage of Great Britain ; Harl of Kerry and Harl of Shelburne, 
Viscount Clanmaurice and Fitzmaurice, Baron of Kerry, Lixnaw and Dunkerron, in 
the Peerage of Ireland; Knight Grand Cross of Ouv Most Distinguished Order of 
Saint Michael and Saint George; Governor General of Canada, an Vice Admiral of 
the same. 


At Our Government House, in Our Cie of Ottawa, this ninth day of December, 
in the ere of Our Lord one thousand eight hundred and eighty-six, and in the fiftieth 
year of Our Reign. 


By Command, 
GU POW ELT ais 
GEO. W. BURBIDGEH, Under Secretary of State. 
Deputy of the Minster of Justice, Canada. 


At subsequent dates Commissions were issued to William A, Gibson, of Ottawa, 
Blacksmith; Urias Carson, of Ottawa, Cabinet-maker; Patrick Kerwin, of the City of 
Quebec, Machinist ; Louis Coté, of St. Hyacinthe, Manufactur er; Hugh A. McLean, of 
London, Ont., Pr inter ; John Kelly, of Portland, New Br unswick, Manufactur er ; 


William Hagearty, of Sydney Mines, Teacher; Guilliaume Boivin, of Montreal, 
Manufacturer. 


Nots.—Hon. James Armstrong who had been appointed Chairman of the Commission, died at 
Sorel on the 23rd day of November, 1888. Mr. A. T. Freed was subsequently appointed Chairman vice 
Hon. James Armstrong. 


The following Circular was issued by the Commission : 


ROYAL LABOR COMMISSION, 


Orrawa, 16th November, 1887. 


The Royal Commission appointed for the purpose of making enquiries into all 
subjects connected with labor and its relations to capital will hold meetings from 
time to time (as may be announced) at various centres of industry. 

The Commission will be glad to hear any evidence that may be offered bearing 
on the subject of labor, its relation to capital, the hours of labor, the earnings of labor- 
ing men and women, methods of arbitration for the settlement of disputes between 
employers and employés, and generally any means that may be advanced for 
promoting the material, social, moral and intellectual prosperity of the working 
classes. 


For the purpose of giving a better idea of what subjects are considered pertinent 
to these enquivies the following generai heads are given, viz. :— 

Factory laws. 

Laws regarding machinery. 

Lien law and garnishment of wages. 

Proportionate profits of capital and labor. 

Cheapening of production by use of machinery. 

Has the use of machinery lowered wages * 

Profit-sharing. 

Tron-clad contracts. 

Conspiracy laws and black-lists. 

Masters and servants Acts. 

Child labor. 

Female labor. 

Employers’ liability. 

Truck system. 

Foreign contract labor. 

Land and other rents. 

Weekly payments and pay days. 

The apprentice system. 

Hours of labor and rates of wages. 

Purchasing power of wages. 

Wages in Canada as compared with those inGreat Britain and the United States, 

Arbitration. 

Effects arising from organized labor upon the working classes. 

Strikes and their results. 

Labor combinations. 


Difference between manufacturers’ prices and cost to consumers; and is this 
difference greater or less in the case of imported articles as compared with articles of 
home production ? 


Trusts. 
~ Workingmen’s co-operative benefit societies. 
1 


Execution of judgments. 

Fining of employés. 

Sunday labor. 

Industrial schools. 

Tenement houses and workingmen’s dwellings. 

Building societies. 

Immigration, ‘ 

Sanitary arrangements of factories, workshops and workingmen’s dwellings. 

Co-operation in production and distribution. 

Bureaus of labor statistics. 

Convict labor. 

Savings of the working classes, and their investments. 

Although it is believed that these subjects will fairly cover the field of investi- 
gation, it must be distinctly understood that evidence may be taken on any other 
subject, not here enumerated, that may be deemed to come within the scope of these 
enquiries. 

Special enquiry will also be made into the condition of persons employed in the 
agri¢ultural, mining, lumbering and fishing industries, 


A. H. BLACKEBY, 


Secretary. 
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FIRST REPORT OF THE ROYAL LABOR COMMISSION. 


To His Excellency the Right Honorable Sir Frederick Arthur Stanley; Baron Stanley of 
Preston, in the County of Lancaster, in the Peerage of Great Britain, Knight Grand 
Cross of the Most Honorable Order of the Bath, Governor G'eneral of Canada, and 
Vice-Admiral of the same : 

Your Commissioners, appointed “ for the purpose of enquiring into and reporting 


on the subject of labor, its relation to capital, the hours of labor, and the earnings of 
laboring men and women, and the means of promoting their material, social, intel- 


lectual and moral prosperity, and of improving and developing the productive 
‘industries of the Dominion, so as to advance and improve the trade and commerce of 


Canada ; also of enquiring into and reporting on the practical operation of courts of 
arbitration and conciliation in the settlement of disputes between employers and 
employés, and on the best mode of settling such disputes; also of enquiring into and 
reporting on the expediency of placing such matters as are to form the subject of 
such inquiry under the administration of one of the Ministers of the Crown,” beg 
leave to submit their report. 

WORK OF COMMISSION. 


The Commission visited and took testimony in the following places: In Ontario— 
Toronto, Windsor, Chatham, St. Thomas, London, Petrolia, Hamilton, St. Catharines, 
Kingston, Cornwall and Ottawa. In Quebec—Montreal, Quebec, Lévis, Sherbrooke, 
Capelton, St. Hyacinthe and Hull. In New Brunswick—St. John, Moncton, 
Chatham, Newcastle, Fredericton, Marysville, St. Stephen and St. George. In Nova 
Scotia—Halifax, Dartmouth, Londonderry, Spring Hill, Amherst, Stellarton, New 
Glasgow, Sidney Mines, Glace Bay and Bridgeport. About eighteen hundred 
witnesses were examined, including a considerable number from towns not visited 
by the Commission, and from agricultural districts. The testimony taken is hereto 
appended. 3 | 

FEDERAL AND PROVINCIAL JURISDICTION. 


By the British North America Act the Provincial Legislatures are given 
exclusive power to make laws affecting property and civil rights. Your Commis- 
sioners cannot venture to determine where, in legislation affecting labor and capital, 
the authority of the Dominion Parliament ends and that of the Provincial Legis- 
latures begins. They are conscious that it is neither their duty nor their privilege to 
make specific recommendations to authorities by whom they were not appointed and 
to whom they are not answerable. But they have felt that if they should be over- 
nice in doubtful cases they would pass over some matters of great importance. 
They have, therefore, felt themselves at liberty to direct attention to all the chief 
evils which were exposed by the testimony, and to ask for their removal, without 
presuming to determine what authority is responsible for those evils or possesses the 
power to correct them. 
FEAR OF EMPLOYERS. 


It is to be regretted that a number of witnesses refused to permit the publication 
of their names, fearing dismissal or other mark of disapprobation on the part of their 
employers. If that fear was well founded it is greatly to the discredit of those 
exercising such petty tyranny. In most cases, however, employers were quite 
willing that their hands should testify, and not a few actively interested themselves 
in the investigation. 

1} 
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WAGES. 


A table of wages, as paid in the several Provinces visited by the Commission, 
has been compiled, and will be found annexed, As some differences exist between 
the statements of employers and employés, the character of each witness has been. 
indicated. 


BETTER CONDITION OF WORKINGMEN. 


The testimony taken sustains a belief that wages in Canada are generally higher 
than at any previous time, while hours of labor have been somewhat reduced. At 
the same time, the necessaries and ordinary comforts of life are lower in price than 
ever before, so that the material condition of the working people who exercise 
reasonable prudence and economy has been greatly bettered, especially during the 
past ten years. (See Appendix A.) 


RENTS. 


The most marked exception to the rule of lower prices for the necessaries of life 
is in house rents. These have advanced in all the large cities, and that to such an 
extent that a serious burden has been added to those borne by people struggling for 
a living. In one or two places co-operative savings associations have been formed, 
to enable persons in comparatively humble circumstances to acquire homes. (See 
Appendix B.) It is believed that the principle might be greatly extended, in such a 
manner that weekly or monthly payments, not materially greater than present 
payments for rent, would in a few years purchase homes, by means of terminable life 
insurance policies. This should bea purely business affair, though it is probable 
that benevolent legislation, in the direction indicated, might materially aid working 
people, without making them objects of charity. (See Appendix C.) 


MUNICIPAL TAXATION. 


In some cities, if not in all, the houses of the comparatively poor are, in pro- 

: : 4 ; y i Pe 7) 
portion to their value, more highly taxed for municipal purposes than those of wealthy 
people. This is unjust. The poor man is justified in asking that he be no more 
highly taxed in proportion to his means than his more fortunate neighbor. The 
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practice—happily not common—of leasing land for others to build upon was subject 
of complaint in Toronto and Hull, and appears to be productive of no little injustice. 


LANDLORDS’ PREFERENCE. 


It is beheved that in the collection of rents landlords should have no preference 
over Other creditors, and that as many articles of household use as are necessary to 
comtort should be exempt from seizure to satisfy any debt. 


SANITARY ARRANGEMENTS. 


In many places no effectual means are taken to secure proper sanitary conditions 
in workingmen’s dwellings. Testimony supports a belief that these houses yield to 
_ the owners a much larger revenue than houses of a better class, and certainly land- 
| lords can afford to make them safely habitable. ‘In any case, the letting as adwelling 
of a house in bad sanitary condition should be forbidden by law. Frequent inspection 
should be made, and some competent authority should order alterations or repairs 
when necessary to health. Ifthe hours of labor be shortened workingmen will be 
able to seek homes in the suburbs of towns, where they will have the benefit of lower 
rents and will secure better sanitary conditions. Means for rapid and cheap transit 
are now being introduced, which will relieve congested industria! centres of their 
surplus population, to the great benefit of the working classes. 


SHORTER HOURS. 


The use of machinery and of improved means of transport have enormously 
facilitated the production and distribution of manufactured goods and natural pro- 
ducts. (See Appendix D). The wealthy classes have by these means secured more 
luxuries, the laboring classes more necessaries and comforts, and somewhat shorter 
hours of labor. Your Commissioners believe the ordinary working day may be still 
further reduced with advantage to workmen and without injury or injustice to 
employers. They recommend that the employment in stores and factories of women 
and children for more than ten hours in one day or more that fifty-four hours in one 
week be forbidden by law; and that all Government contracts stipulate that the daily 
hours of labor under them shall not exceed nine. (See Appendix F). 


MASTERS AND SERVANTS ACTS. 


The man who sells labor should, in selling it, be on an equality with the man who 
buys it; and each party to a labor contract should be subject to the same penalty for 
violation of it. No greater or different punishment should be imposed upon the work- 
man, or even upon the apprentice, who quits his employment without notice than 
upon the employer who summarily dismisses an employé. Your Commissioners 
believe some existing provisions of Masters and Servants Acts not to be in accord 
with the liberal spirit of the present age; and they believe that justice would be 
secured by the abolition of such Acts, leaving only civilremedies to be sought for the 
breach of civil contracts. (See Appendix H). 


MORALS. 


The testimony does not sustain a belief that serious immorality exists in Cana- 
dian factories in which operatives of both sexes are employed. The proper enforce- 
ment of existing Factory Acts will remove the chief existing causes of complaint. 


LABOR ORGANIZATIONS, 


Labor organizations are necessary to enable workingmen to deal on equal terms 
with their employers. They encourage their members to study and discuss matters 
affecting their interests and to devise means for the betterment of their class. It is 

7 O es ee a eee ; ta Gres ° 
gratifying to be assured by many competent witnesses that labor bodies discourage 
strikes and other disturbances of industry, favor conciliation and arbitration for the 
settlement of disputes, and adopt conservative and legitimate methods for promoting 
the welfare of the producing members of society. It is in evidence that most labor 
bodies strive effectively to promote temperance throughout the country, and especially 
among their members. 

CO-OPERATION. ‘ 

Little evidence was found of co-operation in industry or trade, and none at all 
of participation in profits by workingmen, though both systems exist in other 
countries and have been attended with satisfactory results. It is recommended that 
_the Labor Bureau, if established, publish from time to time such information 
respecting co-operation and profit sharing as may be. obtainable. 


SAILING VESSELS ON THE LAKES. 


It is in evidence that sailing vessels navigating inland waters frequently under- 
take voyages under circumstances which imperil the lives of the crews. It is 
earnestly recommended that the State provide by legislation for proper inspection of 
all vessels on the lakes and rivers of Canada; and further, that such vessels be not 
permitted to leavé port unless found seaworthy, sufficiently manned with competent 
sailors, provided with life-saving appliances, furnished with suitable accommodation 
and necessary supplies for all on board, and not overloaded. 
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RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


Serious complaints have been made respecting the dangers to which railway 
hands are exposed. Your Commissioners are of opinion that the attention of 
Legislators should be given to this matter, especially with a view to enquiry 
whether running-boards on freight cars should not be widened, whether rails or 
guards may not be placed upon such cars, whether improved couplers may not be 
introduced, whether the air-brake may not be attached to all freight cars, and 
whether the buffers or dead-woods now used on some cars may not be made less 
dangerous. It is believed, also, that if railway employés were paid more frequently 
than once in each month, the advantage to the men would greatly outweigh the 
expense to the companies. 


FISHERIES. 


Our fisheries are among the most important of Canadian industries. Benevolent 
governmental and legislative care and the judicious distribution of bounties have 
greatly fostered them. ‘Testimony supports a belief that in several places the 
fisheries are injured by improper methods. (See Appendix M). 


MINING IN NOVA SCOTIA. 


Much interesting and valuable testimony was taken in the mining regions of 
Nova Scotia. The chief complaints made by miners were that wages were not paid 
with sufficient frequency, that deductions from their wages for the support of schools 
were too high, that in some places they felt themselves compelled to deal at company 
stores, and (in Cape Breton) that the enforced stoppage of work in winter, owing to 
the closing of ports by ice, very seriously reduced their earnings. It was believed 
by some witnesses that if the railway to Louisbourg were restored sale would be 
found for coal during the winter months, and that mines could be operated through- 
out the year. 


CERTIFICATED ENGINEERS, 


There is serious danger in permitting unskilled men to control large steam 
engines and boilers.\ It is recommended that strict examination be made and certifi- 
cates be issued to properly qualified persons, and that none who do not hold such 
certificates be permitted to remain in charge of engines exceeding a certain power, 
to be fixed by law, or of boilers used for heating factories or other large buildings. 
ne also recommended that frequent inspection of boilers be made by competent 
officials. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN. 


In some parts of the Dominion the employment of children of very tender years 
is still permitted. This injures the health, stunts the growth and prevents the 
proper education of such children, so that they cannot become healthy men and 
women or intelligent citizens. It is believed that the regular employment in mills, 
factories and mines of children less than fourteen years of age should be strictly 
forbidden. Further, your Commissioners think that young persons should not be 
required to work during the night at any time, nor before seven o’clock in the 
morning during the months of December, January, February and March. (See 
Appendix E), 


CHILD-BEATING, 


The darkest pages in the testimony which follows are those recording the beat 
ing and imprisonment of children employed in factories. Your Commissioners 
earnestly hope that these barbarous practices may be removed, and such treatment 
made a penal offence, so that Canadians may no longer rest under the reproach that 
ae lash and the dungeon are accompaniments of manufacturing industry in the 

ominion. 
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FINING. 


The system of fining employés, which prevails in some factories, is unjust, and is 
sometimes made an instrument of petty tyranny by foremen. The laws should secure 
to every operative the full sum his employer has agreed to pay him. The proprietor 
has at command ample means to enforce discipline and secure good workmanship 
without depriving his hands ofany partof the wages lawfully due. (See Appendix O.) 


INSPECTION OF FACTORIES. 


Frequent and thorough inspection of factories should be made, and stringent 
laws should imperatively require safety and proper sanitary conditions in the 
buildings, protection of the machinery against accidents, and ample means for escape 
in case of fire. Female inspectors should visit factories in which females are 
employed, in order that enquiries may be made which men cannot properly make of 
women. Where considerable numbers of women and children are employed their 
immediate supervision should, where it is possible, be entrusted to women. Both 
employers and employés desire that the main provisions of Factory Acts be similar 
in all the Provinces. That this agreement is quite feasible is evident from the fact 
that at the time the Commission visited Ontario and: Quebec the laws on the Statute 
Books of those Provinces were almost identical. Inspectors should not be entrusted 
with the enforcement of the Acts, but should report frequently—say weekly—to 
their official superiors, who should take action when necessary. Reports of inspect- 
ors should be promptly published. ‘There will be no injustice in this, since the man 
who violates the law must not complain if the fact be made known; and fear of ° 
publicity will generally secure compliance with proper legal requirements. In some 
foreign countries workingmen have been greatly benefited by provisions in Factory 
Acts requiring the regular inspection of temporary structures and appliances, such 
as scuffolds and derricks, and also of chains, tackle and other gear used in loading 
and unloading vessels. Your Commissioners recommend the adoption of such 
requirements in Canadian Acts. Many employers, as well as employés, asked that 
the Factory Acts be applied to stores and to small shops in which less than twenty 
persons areemployed. Your Commissioners believe that if these requests be granted 
the sanitary conditions of these places will be improved, and the evils of the sweating 
process will be diminished, if not wholly removed. 


SUMMARY SUITS FOR WAGES. 


Testimony received leads your Commissioners to think that artisans, laborers, 
domestic servants, and others, should have power to obtain from magistrates, or 
county courts summary judgment for wages due. If courts corresponding to the 
Conseils des Prud’hommes, of France, be established, they might be given jurisdiction 
in such cases, In cases of bankruptcy wages should have preference over all other 
claims, and, where practicable, workingmen’s wages should constitute a lien upon 
the products of their labor. This could not be done in cases of articles of ordinary 
merchandise, since sales could not be effected if any legal claim were to follow the 
goods; but it should apply to public works, to buildings, and even to saw-logs and 
timber. (See Appendix L.) 


COURTS OF ARBITRATION. 


Strikes and lock-outs are the most expensive and the most irritating means for 
settling disputes between employers and employed. Courts of arbitration, concilia- 
tion and the settlement of minor differences, have proved successful in other countries, 
and it cannot be doubted that they would be of great advantage to workingmen and 
to employers of labor in Canada. (See Appendix I). 


LABOR DAY 


Your Commissioners recommend that one day in each year be set apart by 
proclamation, to be observed throughout the Dominion as a statutory holiday, and 
that it be known as Labor Day. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


Admirable systems of primary and of advanced instruction have been estab- 
lished in the several Provinces, by means of which the youth of Canada have 
educational advantages not surpassed in the world. Your Commissioners believe 
that these systems would be improved, and that great benefit would result, if 
technical knowledge were imparted in the,common schools, in special schools or 
classes, or in colleges of technology. 


APPRENTICE SYSTEM. 


The apprentice system is almost a thing of the past. The factory system, the 
introduction of machinery and the division of labor have nearly put an end to it. 
Tn some trades apprentices are still taken. Instruction in technical schools is cal- 
culated to replace the old system to some extent. The Government might, as prizes 
for proficiency in technical schools, send a limited number of young men to foreign 
schools, where they would acquire knowledge of value to Canadian manufacturers, 
and would fit themselves to be teachers in like schools at home. 


PATENT LAWS. 


Your Commissioners believe the patent laws of the Dominion and the practice 
in the Patent Bureau to be susceptible of material improvement. (See Appendix K). 


IMMIGRATION. 


While the immigration of farmers and farm laborers will greatly benefit the 
country, it is believed that in the future money assistance to immigrants of every 
class may be properly withheld. Further, the sending to Canada of inmates of poor- 
houses and reformatories should be prohibited. Strict medical examination should 
be made at ports of landing and persons likely to become objects of charity and those 
having incurable diseases should be forbidden to land, and that importations of foreign 
workmen under contract be not permitted. (See Appendix K.) 


EXTENSION OF TRADE RELATIONS. 


Your Commissioners think the Government may, with advantage, cause enquiries 
to be made, with a view to learn in what countries it is possible to sell Canadian pro- 
duets; also, that some system may be devised of accrediting Canadian commercial 
agents in foreign countries, yet so as not to involve governmental responsibility. 
Further, they suggest that enquiry be made whether encouragement may not be 
extended to the home production of some manufactured goods as well as raw materials 
now imported. (See Appendix K). 


EMPLOYERS LIABILITY. 


Within certain limits employers are now required to compensate workmen 
injured while in the discharge of their duties, or their heirs in case of death. Your 
Commissioners think the compensation should be recoverable even in cases where 
negligence on the part of the employer or his agents, or defect in machinery, has 
not caused the accident.. The owners of machinery benefit by its use and should be 
primarily responsible for accidents caused by it. If all be placed onan equal feoting 
no injustice will be done to manufacturers, since they will add to the price of their 
wares a sum sufficient to insure employés; and this extra charge for insurance 
should be considered when fixing the protection against foreign competition which 
manufacturers ought to enjoy. (See Appendix G.) 


Pe ne ae — 


INSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENT, 


It is possible still further to assure workingmen by means of a governmental 
system of payment to the heirs of persons killed by accident, and your Commis- 
sioners recommend the establishment of such a system. They further suggest that 
the Government invite tenders from insurance companies, now existing or to be 
established, for securing payments during disability to persons sustaining accidental 


injuries. (See Appendix C). 
ANNUITY SYSTEM. 


Hncouragement to working people to deposit their surplus earnings in the Post 
Office and Government Savings Banks has been productive of incalculable good, It is 
believed that still greater good would be accomplished were Parliament to create an 
annuity system, under which working people and others might make provision for 
old age by periodical or occasional payments of small sums. Such system has been 
found practicable in France ; there is no reasonable doubt that it would be quite as 
practicable here. It would remove from many the fear of dependence upon relatives 
or upon charity in their declining years, and it could be managed without expense 
to the Government. (See Appendix C). 


PROMPT AND FREQUENT PAYMENTS OF WAGES. 


Justice demands that the workingman be paid for his labor at frequent intervals, 
in cash and in full, He should not be required at any time or under any circum- 
stances to accept pay in goods, and it is believed that if he were paid frequently and 
promptly he would seldom be compelled to seek advances or ask credit. The truck 
system of payment, which happily has but little foothold in Canada, should be prohi- 
bited. (See Appendix L). 


CURRENCY OF EMPLOYERS OBJECTED TO. 


Believing that only the Government and the chartered banks should be permitted 
to create money, your Commissioners recommend that the issue by any other persons 
or bodies of scrip, notes, tokens, or other promises to pay, or evidences of indebted- 
ness intended to be used as currency, be forbidden by law. (See Appendix L). 


COLLECTING SMALL DEBTS. 


The charges for collecting small debts sometimes press heavily upon working- 
men. One witness testified that in Montreal it would be possible to seize every week 
for a small debt half the wages of a man earning $7, and that the costs would exceed 
the sum realized, so that the debt would actually be increased instead of being 
gradually extinguished. Though there is no evidence that this possibility has ever 
been converted into a fact, more than one witness has testified to a very small debt 
growing to a formidable sum by the addition of costs. One witness owed $22.50 for 
three months’ rent. Furniture for which he had paid $165 was seized and sold, and after 
the sale the debt was greater, by reason of costs, than the original sum. Six years 
later this man’s wages were seized, and he paid 50 cents a week for two years before 
he was wholly relieved from the obligation. Still another witness told the pitiful 
story of an unfortunate who owed a grocer $4, which, by the addition of costs, grew 
to $15. His wages were seized while his wife lay ill, and in his despair the poor 
man took his own life. Your Commissioners believe that law costs for the collection 
of small debts should be reduced to the lowest possible sum, and that the garnish- 
ment of wages should be forbidden. 


CONVICT LABOR. 


Witnesses examined respecting the treatment of convicts are of opinion that 
these unfortunate persons should be regularly and steadily employed at productive 
industry. There is serious complaint that goods made in prisons are sold in compe- 
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tition with the products of free labor, at less prices, and that in consequence wages 
are lowered, mechanics deprived of employment, andindustry disturbed. The system 
of letting the services of prisoners to contractors appears to be vicious in itself, and 
unprofitable to the State, while it interferes with the reformation of the criminal. It 
is recommended that prisoners be employed in making articles for Government use ; 
and that if any goods be manufactured for sale they be such as are not produced by 
other workingmen in Canada, or that they be wholly sold in foreign markets. (See 
Appendix N). 


DRINKING HABITS. 


Many witnesses complained of the temptations to use intoxicating liquors to 
which workingmen are exposed. In Cape Breton miners and managers of mines 
joined in recommending that the sale of liquor within three or five miles of any mine 
should be prohibited, and some favored total prohibition. A witness in Montreal 
deplored the fact that so many drinking-houses exist on the routes followed by 
workingmen in going to and from their work. In other Provinces similar testimony 
was given. The interests of temperance would be served if, in all the Provinces, 
bar-rooms were required to be closed during the whole of every election day. It is 
_also possible to greatly reduce the number of drinking places by requiring a certain 
distance to exist between any two, and that the number of licenses be based upon 
population. 


ELECTION DAY. 


Since the great majority of workingmen are voters, itis important that they be 
not deprived of opportunity to exercise their electoral privileges. The law of 
Ontario provides that they may, on election days, have a lengthened intermission at 
noon in which to cast their ballots. Your Commissioners believe such provision 
should be made in the other Provinces. 


CREDIT SYSTEM. 


The credit system is almost always detrimental to the workingman, and any 
legislation which restricts it will do good. Testimony shows that articles paid for 
by instalments are sold at extortionate prices, and that frequently, when a purchaser 
fails to meet a payment, the articles are taken back and all payments upon them are 
lost. It is recommended that after a certain percentage of the purchase money is 
paid the law shail hold the sale to be completed; and that if suit be brought to 
recover the balance judgment shal! be given only for the sum required to make up 
the fair merchantable value of the goods when delivered. 

; 4 


LABOR BUREAU RECOMMENDED. 


Your Commissioners are firmly persuaded that the interests of working people 
will be promoted if all matters relating to labor and capital be placed under the 
administration of one of the Ministers of the Crown, so that a Labor Bureau may be 
established, statistics collected, information disseminated, and working people find 
readier means of making their needs and their desires known to the Government. 

The signed papers hereto annexed are, for the most part, based upon testimony 
taken by the Commission, but in less part on information otherwise acquired. They 
have been carefully considered, and their main conclusions are approved by all the 
subscribers hereto. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA WORKMEN. 


A series of resolutions adopted at a meeting of workingmen at Victoria, British 
Columbia, is printed as an appendix hereto. 
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DISPUTES BETWEEN EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYED. 


Your Commissioners have not felt themselves at liberty to refer, in this report, to 
the many cases of dispute between employers and employed which were brought to 
their notice. In most instances these were of a private rather than of a public nature, 
and the great majority of them have now been adjusted. For example, the long 
standing differences between the merchants and the ship-laborers of Quebec have 
been amicably arranged by concessions honorable to both parties. 


DISTRIBUTING THE REPORT. 


It is recommended that a copy of this report be sent to each of the chief labor 
organizations in Canada. 


DEATH OF JUDGE ARMSTRONG. 


In closing their report your Commissioners have the sad duty of expressing their 
profound sorrow at the sudden death of their former Chairman, the Honorable James 
Armstrong, C.M.G., which took place at Sorel, on the 23rd of November last. 
A sincere christian, an earnest patriot, an able jurist, an upright and honorable 
man, faithful to his convictions and punctilious in his devotion to duty, his death is 
lamented as an irreparable loss to the Commission and a personal grief to its members. 

All of which is respecfully submitted. 


(Signed, ) A. T. FREED, 
Chairman. 
JULES HELBRONNER, 
J. ALFRED CLARK, 
MICHAEL WALSH, 
G. BOIVIN. 
Ottawa, 23rd February, 1889. 
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APPENDIX A. 


COMPARATIVE COST OF LIVING. 


The Commission has made many enquiries as to the cost of living compared 
with that in Great Britain, in the United States, and with that in Canada in former 
years. On the first and second points the testimony is not so full as could be desired, 
resting for the most part on opinion; but it may be said that the cost of most articles 
essential to well being and comfort is higher in Canada than in Great Britain and 
lower than in the United States. Not a few were found who expressed an opinion 
that the cost of living is greater in Canada at present than in former years. A 
machinist in Toronto thinks the purchasing power of money not so great as it was 
ten years ago. Another Toronto witness thinks the prices of commodities higher 
than in former years. One in Hamilton thinks the cost of living has increased of 
late years. One in London thinks the purchasing power of a dollar not half so great 
as it was eight years ago. And so on throughout the four Provinces. When these 
witnesses were pressed to go into particulars they were, almost without exception, 
unable to do so, or showed by their answers that they had not familiarized them- 
selves with prices; and it is not unfair to think that they had increased their expen- 
ditures by purchases of supplies in greater quantity or of better quality than they 
could formerly afford, and that this fact had led them to think the prices of com- 
modities had risen. On the other hand, a witness in Toronto (a mechanic) thought 
that working people live in better style than formerly; another in the same city 
that provisions are no dearer than in former years, while clothing is cheaper; and 
many others throughout the several Provinces were of the same opinion. But there 
is reason to fear that the most of this testimony is mere matter of belief. It is much 
more satisfactory to turn to the actual prices paid or received by a number of 
witnesses, or the market reports taken from the books of merchants or the columns of 
journals, whose publishers must have taken pains to procure correct figures, and who 
could have had no reason to misrepresent the facts. The comparative table of market 
prices in Toronto, supplied from the columns of the Toronto Globe by Mr. Thomas 
Galbraith, market reporter for that journal, will be found at pages 191 and 192 of the 
Ontario testimony, and it shows that the larger number of articles of household use 
have fallen in price, while a few have advanced. The testimony of a grocer, of 
Hamilton, will be found at page 764 of the Ontario volume, and is worthy of careful 
study. Itissummed up in his statement that taking the whole quantity of groceries an 
ordinary family requires, 8 man can supply himself more cheaply at present than would 
have been possible ten, or fifteen, or twenty years ago. A Hamilton miller testified that 
flour which sold ten years ago for $5.50 now sells for $3.70, and is a better article. The 
testimony on page 1105 of the Ontario volume shows that beans and pork are some- 
what dearer than in 1877, while flour, tea, sugar and syrup are cheaper. The testimony 
on page 216 of the Nova Scotia evidence shows tea, coffee, flour, oatmeal, cornmeal 
and oil to be cheaper than in former years, and tobacco dearer. The testimony on 
page 91 of the New Brunswick volume supplies a great deal of valuable information, 
and is summed up by the remark: “I can scarcely think of anything that is not 
cheaper now.” ‘That has reference only to provisions. A comparative table of 
prices was put in at Chatham, N.B., which will be found at page 369, New Brunswick 
volume, and shows a general lowering of prices. The testimony at page 372 of the 
same volume shows lower prices for flour, beef, sugar and tea, and higher prices for 
pork. A memorandum put in at Newcastle (page 415 of the New Brunswick volume) 
shows a general lowering of prices, but it carries the comparison back only to 1882, 
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A wholesale grocer (Montreal volume, page 710) testifies that such articles as work- 
ing people are in the habit of using are cheaper to-day than they were five or six 
years ago. A retail dry goods merchant of Montreal (page 711) testifies that dry 
goods of the descriptions used by workingmen are cheaper than they were ten years 
ago, or more. A provision merchant (page 712) testifies that flour has fallen in price. 
A retail shoe dealer at Montreal (page 714) testifies that boots and shoes are cheaper 
than they were seven years ago. A hardware merchant (same page) gives similar 
testimony as to hardware used by the working classes. A butcher (page 716) 
testifies that in ten years there has been no material change in prices of butchers’ 
meat. A provision dealer (page 719) testifies that prices of butter, eggs and cheese 
have changed but little in seven years. A wholesale clothier (page 725) testifies 
that clothing of the descriptions used by workingmen is from 16 to 25 per cent. 
cheaper than it was ten or fifteen years ago. A furniture dealer (page 726) testifies 
that furniture is from 25 to 50 per cent. cheaper than it was fifteen years ago. 
Fortifying all this testimony is that of many manufacturers in all the Provinces, the 
great majority of whom testify that the prices of their goods have materially fallen 
during the past ten years. In all the large cities rents have risen very materially; 
and that is a highly important matter in a country where rent takes so considerable 
a part of the average earnings of a workingman as in Canada. 


A. T. FREED. 
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CO-OPERATIVE BUILDING SOCIETIES. 


Associations have, for many years and in many countries, been in existence to 
secure co-operation among workingmen in building houses and securing homes for 
themselves, Your Commissioners have found only two such societies in the course 
of their investigations—the one in Hamilton, the other in Halifax. The Hamilton 
Homestead and Loan Association is formed on what is known as the Philadelphia 
Plan. Only stockholders are permitted to borrow, and they pay 6 per cent. interest 
- on the face of their loans. The society has been in existence but a few years. 
Fresh issues of stock are made at the end of each six months, and payments are 
made at the rate of $1 per share each month, until the stock matures, which 
will be in about eight years. Stockholders who do not borrow receive $200 for each 
share at maturity. Of the first series of stock, 6495 shares were taken by mechanics 
and laboring men, 233 shares by clerks, 1303 shares by sewing women and female 
servants, and 33 shares by professional men. At the time the Commission visited 
Hamilton 128 houses had been built by means of loans from the association, and 
123 of these were owned by mechanics. ‘Then is reason to believe the system to 
be admirable, but stockholders who do not borrow receive very high interest 
for their money. The Halifax Association is a co-operative savings and loan 
association. It lends money to stockholders only, on real estate securty, for any 
purpose. Borrowers receive about $234 for each share, the face value of which is 
$240, and monthly payments of $2.40 for each share pay the interest and extin- 
guish the principal in eleven years and seven months. These associations may be 
formed under Dominion or Provincial authority. Their chief value is the encour- 
agement they give working people to acquire homes, by making small monthly pay- 
ments, not materially greater than the sums they would pay for rent for like 
houses. 


A, T. FREED. 


( Translation.) 


APPENDIXCG. 


SAVINGS OF THE WORKING CLASSES, AND THEIR INVESTMENT. 


INSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 


It is perfectly useless to discourse at much length on the benefits of life insur- 
ance, This financial combination is to-day perfectly understood and appreciated, as 
the constant increase of the number of policyholders proves. : 

Life insurance is divided into two classes quite distinct: Ist, that whose mani- 
fold combinations are based on probable mortality caused by sickness or accident; 
and, 2nd, that which pays the amount assured only in case of death by accident, and 
a weekly indemnity in cases of disability resulting from accident. 

If the working class has hitherto profited little by the different systems of life 
insurance that is due to two causes: Ist, to the high insurance premiums; and, 2nd, 
to the conditions of payment. 

Certain employers or companies have thought, in view of the numerous accidents 
which have happened or can happen in their workshops or on their docks, that 
they ought to impose life insurance on their workmen, and to oblige them either to 
form among themselves a mutual insurance company or to consent to deductions 
from their wages for policies of life insurance. 

Workingmen so assured who have testified before the Commission have almost 
all condemned this forced insurance, and the study of the systems of obligatory insur-. 
ance exposed in the course of the enquiry justifies the assertions of the witnesses. 

Two companies have furnished the Commission with all the documents concern- 
ing insurance in cases of accident of their workmen: these are, the Allan Line and 
the Grand Trunk Railway. 


ALLAN LINE. 


The Allan Line retains 1 per cent. of the wages of its employés, and with this 
amount so retained insures them in the Citizens Insurance Company, which in case 
of death, pays $500 to the heirs of the victim, or $5 a week in case of inability to 
work resulting from an accident. (Pages 334 and 335, Que.) 

No policy has been produced before the Commission, but there is proof that this 
insurance protects laboring men only while they are working for the Allan Line. 
The heirs of a man killed on the quay or elsewhere outside his work would have no 
right to any indemnity. 

Taking as a basis the mean earnings of 25 cents an hour, a sum below the average, 
we find that the longshoremen of the Allan Line pay a premium of $0.0025 an hour of 
work, equivalent to an annual premium of $9.12 for a protection of ten hours a day 
during 365 days. 

An accident insurance company of Montreal * would give the same indem- 
nity—whether $5 a week in case of inability to work, or $500 in case of death, 


* Itis true that the premium policy for daily or occasional insurance is necessarily higher than 
for yearly insurance of a like class ; but longshoremen working regularly under contract for the Allan 
Line can be insured by the month or the season for less money than the sums now retained from their 
pay, or at least for the same premium, but for a period covering the twenty-four hours of the day, 
instead of ten hours, as per the system adopted by the Allan Line. 
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upon a payment of an annual premium of $8.75, payable per quarter, and the 
policy which it would give covers not only accidents happening during ten hours of 
work, but all the accidents that could happen during the twenty-four hours of the day. 

The insurance system put in force by the Allan Line is, then, onerous for the 
insured workmen; moreover, it has the double defect of being compulsory, and of 
being completely beyond the control of those interested, who are not in possession of 
any document establishing their claim. 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY INSURANCE, 


The Grand Trunk Railway proceeds otherwise, and has obliged its workmen to 
form themselves into a provident and assurance society. ; 

For the provident society the employés are obliged to pay according to their 
occupations a monthly sum of 40 or 50 cents. The Grand Trunk Company con- 
tributes yearly to this fund a sum of $10,000 (page 522, Ont.) The assured, in case 
of inability to work caused by sickness or by accident, receive an indemnity of $3 
a week for twenty-six weeks, and if the malady continues longer, and on declasation 
of a physician that the sick man is incapable of working, the latter receives a sum of 
$100. Ifthe incapacity to work is total the assured man can receive half or some 
part of his insurance (page 123, Que.) The first section of the sixth chapter of the 
rules of the society says that the member who shall have received one of these last 
compensations will have no more right to any indemnity for sickness. 

The assurance in case of death is based upon the assessment principle, and is 
explained at page 121, Que. | 

This Grand Trunk Provident Society is entirely governed by the Grand Trunk 
directors (chap. 9 and 11 of the Rules), and the employés have absolutely no con- 
trol over the management of the funds which they contribute. In fact, the Grand 
Trunk directorate has reserved to itself entire control of this assurance, although 
the company contributes only 20 per cent. of the total receipts of the funds for the sick. 

Almost all the Grand Trunk employés who appeared before the Commission 
protested against this compulsory provident society. For the rest, this society is 
established outside every economic theory. 

Out of the number of causes specified in the fourth report of the “Commission of 
enquiry into provident societies” in England, 1874, as having brought these societies 
to failure, we find :— 

2 The mistaken system, still followed by many societies, ofimposing uniform contributions, without 
regard of the age of the person joining. 

That is the system followed by the Grand Trunk. The workmen are not opposed 
to the provident principle, but they wish a scheme based on something solid, and of 
which they may have control. ; 

The Grand Trunk Provident Society can live only by the company’s subscrip- 
tion. It is neither the work nor the affair of the employés, and it lacks completely 
that cohesion which we find in societies solidly constituted. 

The insurance system followed by the Grand Trunk is very simple, but it is 
wrong in not being established in such a way as to permit the establishment of a 
class only when the lower class is complete. Thus, according to the testimony of 
the secretary of this insurance society (page 121, Que.), the two highest classes—A, 
$2,000, and B, $1,500, do not contain enough of members, so that the sums assured 
attain a maximum. In the interest of the employés one class ought to issue com- 
pletely formed from the class immediately below. 

The Grand Trunk Company, in consideration of its subscription to the funds for 
the sick, a subscription purely voluntary, which can vary from 1 cent to infinity, 
has reserved to itself the absolute control of the funds, and moreover obliges its 
employés to accept the following clause of the administrative rules of the society :— 


11. In consideration of a subscription of the Grand Trunk Railway Company to the funds of the 
society, no member thereof, or his representatives, shall have any claim against the company for 
ompensation on account of injury or death by accident. 
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This engagement had force of law in Ontario, and, by inscription in the statutes 
of that Province, had freed the Grand Trunk from all responsibility in case of death 
by accident of its employés, without any compensation on the part of the company. 

Whether a man is killed by the fault of the company or not his insurance is 
paid by the employés; the company contributes not one cent to the payment of the 
insurance, and it is free from all responsibility and from all indemnity, without any 
compensation. The man killed costs the Grand Trunk less than the man wounded. 

The law of Ontario not only sanctioned this iniquity, but declared that it would 
permit any company or any employer to perpetrate it, who should establish among 
employés an insurance like that imposed on employés by the Grand Trunk. If the 
system put in force by the Grand Trunk were universally adopted, companies and 


| employers would be freed from all pecuniary responsibility, without incurring any 


charge, and men above forty-five years old, who might lose their situations, could not 
find others, for the simple reason that their age would exclude them from all such 
assugance societies. 

All these systems are unjust, despotic and burdensome to the employés.* 
Accident insurance is a necessity for workmen. but insurance companies cannot 
reach them without enormous expenses of commission and collection, increasing 
considerably the premium; and every practical solution seems impossible without 
the intervention of the State, and without the creation of 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE BY THE GOVERNMENT. 


The adversaries of State insurance oppose every project of this nature, alleging 
that the State should not, under any form whatsoever, enter into competition with 
private enterprise ; and that moreover, the State is always a poor administrator. 


These reasons are not wanting in force. 


But there is an interest which surpasses all others: it is the public interest, and 
assurance being only an advanced form of saving, the State is as much justified in 
assuming the direction of it as it is in receiving the savings of the citizens in the 
Post Office Savings Bank. 

Besides, if the State is a poor administrator, it is an excellent controller, and all 
its part, in the assurance project which we have in view, will be restricted to a simple 
control. 

Accident assurance premiums, quite like life insurance premiums, are increased 
by the expenses of commission and of direction, which considerably augment their 
rates. 

The movement of premiums and losses for accident insurance, death and 
indemnity, during the years 1885-86-87, has been: 


5 Premiums Losses 

Received. Paid. 

DEQH IL vee Raspes Lettighiiak scion ere $145,202 $59,358 
Rese liih diapaeys ye ye -(° ane JPA Seg ANS te OR UT, saree sei 165,384 80,431 
Be roy AMANDA ER ome ee > MRE na ee hs, em MUM EG) 194,610 83,318 


$505,196 $223,107 


or, for three years, the sum of $282,089 in excess of losses undergone and absorbed 
by commissions, expenses of management and dividends to shareholders. In fact, 
the figures of these three last years prove that 45 per cent. of the premiums paid 
were enough to cover the losses sustained. 

It is to render accident insurance easy for all that the State ought to assume the 
direction of an insurance of this kind, and to suppress the 55 per cent. of excess of 
premium by taking in its own charge all the expenses of management. 

What will be the effect on premiums of Government intervention ? 

In the absence of all industrial statistics, we will take as a basis the statistics of 
the census of 1881. 


* See also Appendices G and H. 
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According to these statistics our working population is divided as follows :— 


FRALIMIEN CIMA BEER iret es sss cence sites es towers. vee 662,630 

SPS OTL | GNG) cone ikieasBRUCORB REE Re R entice se uanenenEre 74,830 

Pia eee Cor ee MtON Gripe tne geteor costindunsaasdes ode a: 52,974 
° 790,434 

Commercial class.....,....0:... cote Oe actscted BS alae 107,646 

RIM OLGSG eels oleey sv e'el seceinn teeth beades te nacsee 287,296 

BN BO VASOULOC ret caves vaile Sevens Oat bevel te he desc sees 205,228 
ee OWE O70 


1,390,604 


On the other hand, the total number of deaths by accident has been 1,752. 

The number of persons between the ages of eleven and sixty-one years killed by 
accident in 1881 was 1,019. Accordingly, we will be certainly above the possible 
maximum of the premium, if we attribute the total of these deaths to the three last 
classes—that is to say, if we place the total losses upon 44 per cent. of the total 
number of workmen. In these conditions to pay to the heirs of each of the 1,019 
victims a sum of $1,000*it would have sufficed to levy previously on each workman 
a premium of less than $1.70 per year. 

In calculating insurance, what is true for a thousand persons is true for the mass, 
and vice versa. We can then say that.in 1881 the State could have insured citizens 
against death by accident at a mean annual premium of $1.70. 

The realization of the project of insurance against death by accident is most 
easy. 

"The limit of assurance which a citizen may contract for will be fixed at 
$1,000. | 
’ Assurance could be either $500 or $1,000. 

Pass-books, like savings bank books, will be delivered by post offices, and the 
premiums contributed will be there inscribed, with the date of their payment. They 
could be made by means of stamps issued by the State, and of which the mode of 
obliteration will be indicated by the administration. 

The State ought to issue two kinds of stamps—one of a fixed value, representing 
a month’s assurance; the other representing the value of an insurance of one, two 
three, four, five or six working days.T 

Those are the conditions, as we understand it, of the assurance management : 

A workman would insure for one year for $500 to pay his heirs in case of death 
by accident, and for that it would suffice him to make one payment of 85 
cents (if we take for basis the calculation above), or to pay either directly to the 
post office or by the aid of insurance stamps a premium of 8 cents per month. 

The employer would have power to assure his workmen for another sum of $500, 
and for that it would suffice him to paste in his workman’s insurance book one of 
the stamps representing the insurance’ premiums of a certain number of days. The 
pasting and obliteration of this day assurance stamp, are only questions of detail 
useless to consider at this moment. 

In this way the workman will be insured for a fixed sum of $1,000. 

It will be permissible to him to complete his $1,000 of insurance by stamps, 
whenever his employer may not be willing to insure him, or whenever he shall bo 
without work. | | 


* Apprentices and laborers are included in those not classified. . 


} For the clearness of our statement we speak only of one premium, although in practice it will be 
necessary to establish classes of risks, as in ordinary insurance. 


As to employers, it is only just to give them some compensation for the sacrifices. 
they will make, and we are of opinion that every master assuring his workmen ought 
to be freed from all liability in case of death by accident happening from uncon- 
trolable causes; his liability remaining, meanwhile, complete when the accident is 
attributable to negligence or to the bad condition of his buildings or machinery. 

In this case even the premium of $500 which would be paid by insurance would 
be deducted from the amount of damages incurred by the culpable master. 


This assurance would not only have for effect to put the family of the victims 
beyond the reach of want, but also to solve this industrial question, namely: if 
salaries include or not an insurance premium on professional risks. 

The insurance project which we have just set forth covers only the payment, in 
case of death or of permanent disability, of a certain sum, and does not in any way 
provide for the payment of a weekly sum in case of temporary 


INABILITY TO WORK CAUSED BY ACCIDENT. 


The roll of the State in the project which we have just explained is limited to 
the laying up and payment of fixed sums, established according to absolutely mathe- 
matical conclusions. In our opinion the State cannot interfere in the question of 
paying a weekly indemnity to persons disabled by result of accident. 


There is there quite a series of possible frauds which could be prevented only by 
a costly supervision, entirely outside the ordinary functions of a Government. But 
the State can still intervene there as a collector. It could every year, for example, 
ask for tenders from insurance companies for the payment to its policy-holders of 
an indemnity of so much a week in case of illness resulting from accident. The State 
would collect always, with the aid of stamps, the premiums, and remit them to the 
company which would have taken the contract, and the assured, for this part of their 
assurance, would be submitted to all the conditions and all the varieties of control 
which companies impose and exercise to-day.* 

As to the expenses which the State will have to bear to put this assurance in 
working order, they would be insignificant compared with the results to be 
obtained. 

They enter, besides, into expenses made under the name of public interest, and 
their benefits will be open to every citizen. They will be, certainly, smaller and 
as legitimate as those occasioned by the gratuitous transport by post of 
55,000,000 of newspapers. 


ANNUITIES FOR OLD AGE. 


Is it possible to obtain in the same proportions the concurrence of the State for 
assurance on ordinary life? Wethink not. Life assurance is based on the state of 
health of the person assured; and the State, no more than in the case of insurance 
against sickness, can exercise, even at great expense, an effectual control against 
fraud. 

It is with regret that we have arrived at this conclusion, for life insurance 
companies have ‘established their premiums upon such bases that workmen are 
almost excluded from the benefits which these institutions distribute. 


We find the proof of excessive tariff of premiums in the official reports published 
in the Blue Books. Thus, in 1887, Canadian companies, which take only 60 per 
cent. of the policies held in Canada, acknowledged a surplus of $1,621,298 above all 
liabilities, the sinking fund included. Thatis to say, since the beginning of their 
operations the Canadian companies, with a paid-up capital of $682,002, have realized 


err 


* In cases of workingmen who belong to benefit societies, the Government may deal with those 
societies, instead of dealing with insurance companies. 
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a net profit of $970,000 in excess of annual dividends, profits absolutely gained by 
the shareholders, since the sinking fund is sufficient to cover all risks in force. 

And since the tariffs of Canadian companies are more advantageous than those 
of. foreign countries, one can imagine the profits realized by these latter. What 
proves still more the uselessness of raising the tariff of premiums is the distribution 
made at certain times to the policyholders, under one form or another, in money or 
in reduction from the premium, of profits realized upon the premiums, and finally 
the monetary combinations offered during these latter years by some companies, 
combinations which seem marvellous to those who are not initiated in the mysteries 
of insurance calculation, and which are justly possible only by the exaggerated 
rates of the annual premiums. Finally, the expenses of management, and of 
collection and commissions, amount up to 25 per cent. of the premiums received. 

The inflation of the tariffs of premiums is with difficulty borne even by the for- 
tunate assured, since every year we find that a certain number of them have aban- 
doned their payments. These payments, which persons of the better classes meet with 
difficulty, are, as we understand it, impossible to the working classes. 

The State, though not able to interfere in a manner direct and absolute in the 
solution of this question, can, however, play an important part in it, which we shall 
indicate when we take up the question of mutual benefit societies. : 

There is a form of life assurance which the State can control and direct without 
any risk, and it is that assuring an annuity to the workman and his widow in their 
old age. 

The providing of life annuities by the State for old age is not a new idea. The 
Government, in this instance, will have no project to study and to formulate. The 
institution has been in operation in France for thirty-eight years. 

During the first years, workingmen not having understood the advantages of this 
retiring allowance profited little by it. But, thanks to the devotion and to the energy 
of some philanthropists, this annuity system has received numerous adherents during 
the last twenty-five years, and the number of accounts opened up to the Ist January, 
1888, was 10,308,079, having deposited $118,477,303.+ 

The annuities paid have been $48,242,108, and the deposits reimbursed at the 
‘death of depositors $13,803,276. 

The idea of the Legislator was to offer to the hard working laborer of the towns 
and country districts a means of insuring himself, by a hight payment from his daily 
salary, a pension for his old age. 

- The Government receives and centralizes, with this aim, the smallest savings, and 
makes them fructify by the accumulation of interest, and the chances of 
mortality. 

No retention or deduction is made for the expenses of management. This insti- 
tution offers, then, tc every man who lives by his wages, the possibility of preparing, 
under conditions of absolute security and with the greatest possible advantage, rest 
and independence in his old age. He will thus be certain not to be a burden to 
his own children, and he will be able, even, if he desires it, by reserving capital for 
their profit, to join to a legitimate forethought towards himself the satisfaction of 
leaving them a little sum at his decéase, 

Besides, if before the time fixed for his enjoyment of it, the depositor finds 
himself absolutely incapacitated for work, by reason of grave wounds or prema- 
ture infirmities, regularly proven, he is put in immediate possession, even before fifty 
years, of a pension proportionate to his age and his payments. 

These are the benefits which this institution procures. 

Its operation is of the simplest kind. The depositor, after having complied with 
the necessary formalities, receives a pass-book, in which are entered the sums contri- 
buted, as well as a statement showing the amount of the annuity secured at fifty 
years by each payment. 


t From 1850 to 1870, the deposits were on a yearly average $1,400,000; in 1879, there were 
$7,800,000 ; in 1880, $11,800,000 ; and in 1881, $13,600,000. 
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These pensions are established on two principles—on a capital alienated, or on @ 
capital reserved. In the former case the annuity is higher, but the capital is lost. 
In the second the annuity is smaller, but the capital paid returns to the heirs of the 
depositor at his decease. 

It would be easier and, at the same time, moreadvantageous to accept, up to fifty 
years, only deposits on a capital reserved. The depositor, except in cases of grave 
wounds, cannot draw his pension before the age of fifty years. He is then up-to 
that age indifferent about getting his pension increased. On the other hand, he may 
die before fifty years, and his family would then inherit the sums paid. 

On the other hand, the depositor will, at fifty years (when it is more than pro- 
bable that his children are either grown up, or sufficiently grown to provide for their 
own needs), have the right of alienating his capital and receiving the highest annuity 

ossible. 
‘ The depositor is not forced to take his pension at fifty years. On the con- 
trary, it is to his interest to draw it as late as possible, the increase being much 
greater after fifty years. than before; and if his strength still allows him to work he 
defers the date of his drawing from year to year. He is, however, obliged to take 
his pension at sixty-five years. 

Payments made during marriage are, except in cases provided for by law, pay- 
able half to the husband and half to the wife, who can then pay up to the time when 
the figure of their pension attains the maximum. Half the annuity ends with the 
death of one of the parties. | 

The following figures will give an idea of the advantages which employés in 
Canada would derive from a similar institution. A young man of twenty years, 
paying 10 cents a week, would have a right to different annual pensions as follows: 


At 50 yrs. At 60 yrs. At 65 yrs. 


TLOSORVICU CADILALES tv ease dessa sin0sais $ 1925 $ 47 75 $ 82 40 
AITON ALOU CADTLAL ML silanes vcs. cules 27 65 69 05 123 25 
He would have paid....... Haider. 156 00 208 00 234 00 


Taking as example one of the most frequent cases which are found—that of a 
child in whom has been inculcated notions of economy, and who would put in the 
bank every week 5 cents from fourteen years to twenty years, 10 cents from twenty 
years to twenty-five years, 25 cents from twenty-five to the age of his retiring,—his 
pension would be payable as follows :— 


At 50 yrs. At 60 yrs. At 65 yrs. 


Capitaltreseyved), <oi..ceccyerstv ones: Bh 12 SLO 62 Feo 0 ane 
CSE DILALVALICT ADO on one da chs swe ceey sites 63 27 164 85 287 19 
He would have paid... sere 366 60 496 60 561 60 


But it may happen that at fifty years a man quite capable of earning his bread 
could not, however, earn enough to continue his payments. In that case it is per- 
missible to him to cease his payments, keeping back, at the same time, the day when 
he will receive his allowance, which will naturally be a little lower than the figures 
above. 

But if the assured dies, what, it will be said, will become of his widow? 

Let us take, for example, the last case of assurance, and suppose that the man 
assured, having marriedsat twenty-five years, dies at forty. He will have paid to 
that time $236.60, and as the investments will have been made on capital reserved, the 
widow will receive $236.60, or if she prefers it she can take the part belonging to 
na husband, say $139.10, and keep for herself an investment for retiring of 

97.50. 

The results obtained by accumulation of capitals placed at compound interest 
and increased by the chances of mortality are remarkable. We will give some 
examples drawn from tables of the French Caisse de Retraite, calculated at a rate 
of 4 per cent., and according to the mortality table of Deparcieux :— i 
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‘< iS 
AnnuaL Pensions Produced by Saving Commenced at Eighteen Years. 


a Capital Alienated. Capital Reserved. 


At 60 yrs. At 65 yrs. At 60 yrs. At 65 yrs. 
Paying 1 cent a day, $3.65 a year, 
one would have a pension of.... $81 76 $148 00 $60 00 $106 55 
Paying 2 cents a day, say $7.30 a 
year,onewould havearensionof. 163 50 296 00 120 00 213 00 


In a household, if one wished to make the pension be drawn at the same time, 
that is to say, at sixty-five years for the husband and sixty years for the wife, keeping 
an account of the probable difference of age, one would have: for payments of 2 cents 
a day, 1 cent for the husband and 1 cent for the wife, a retiring allowanee of alienated 
capital, $229.60, and reserved capital, $167.80. For payments of 4 cents, 2 cents for 
the husband and 2 cents for the wife, a pension of capital alienated, $459.40, and 
capital reserved, $331.60. 

Payments of 2 cents per day from eighteen years, continued up to the pension, 
would give the following results :— 


Capital Capital 

Sums paid. Reserved. Alienated. 

PIM VOUTC.. dss cce. cscs todas $306 60 $127 40 $163 40 
“hol ESR SR ie a aly SU 142 20 182 80 
Se WONG Dea ee 321 20 : ; 159 20 205 00 

50 di See BY) Gil 2 OURS RU ALIS aA Aa 230 80 
PRR LO cy Gos oc tes ge oe 335 80 201 80 261 08 
A iS. MUG eae tae 343 10 | L228 60 295 80 


It will be said, perhaps, that a workingman cannot always economize 2 cents 
per day. That is unfortunately possible; but what is equally possible is to live as 
well with 98 cents a day as with $1. 

The workman whose average salary is $1 a day can, with a little energy, assure 
himself in old age a retiring allowance almost equal to his salary, and leave his heirs- 
widow, children or grandchildren—a sum exceeding a year of his salary. 

People will advance, also, that the depositor who dies before receiving his pension 
loses the compound interest of his payments. That is true; but how many working 
men permit their deposits to accumulate? How many workmen, having put every 
year $7.30 in bank—and they are numerous—have to-day from $127 to $228 annual 
revenue and a paid up life insurance of $306 to $343 ? 

This annuity system thus constituted is susceptible of numerous combinations, _ 

To gather up all those little sums which go in smoke, and which, put together, 
would form fortunes—the 25 or 50 cents which are given so liberally to children 
on New Year’s Day; the prizes which are given to pupils; the presents which we 
make to children and to apprentices; the gratuities which we give to workmen for 
extra time or on holidays. 

Thus, last year there were given in prizes in the Schools of Paris, whether by the 
city or by private individuals, 2,000 certificates of $5, representing together $12,000 
annual pensions, and constituting an annuity of nearly $10 for a child of ten years 
and one of $5.20 for a young man of twenty years. (Night Schools.) 

A child of six years, who, upto the age of twelve years, would have every year gained 
a certificate of $2, would leave school having $20 assured of pension at fifty-five years 
or $29 at sixty years. | 

Gifts of $2 at New Year to apprentices of twelve to sixteen years assured them a 
pension of nearly $16, or a retiring allowance of about $45 for a child who had received 
$2 a year from six to sixteen years. 

Finally, as Mr. Paul Matrat, a most distinguished economist, writes :— 


‘‘ In order to make all the power of time felt in saving for a retiring allowance, I will state that a 
single sum of $20 placed upon the head of a child of three years, earliest age at which payments can be 
made, assures him for fifty, fifty-five, sixty or sixty-five years an annual pension of $29.80, $46.60 and 
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$76.60, and even of $136, or resources corresponding to an actual normal revenue of from $2,000 to 
$3,000." ‘* La caisse de retraite de V Etat et les sociétés de secours mutuels.’’—Paul Matrat—Page 15. 


And all these sums given can constitute pensions in perpetuity ; for, placed on 
reserved capital, they will return to the donees at the death of the beneficiary, Thus 
the certificates given at schools would be the property of the school, and would 
return to the school, to be distributed anew at the death of the titulary, were it even 
in seventy years. 

Many good actions can be accomplished without great sacrifices by this annuity 
system. A workman, becoming wealthy, can abandon his pension during his life to 
a companion or to a relation in need, reserving to his heirs the return of the capital. 

An employer wishing to recompense an old servant places in his name a sum 
which will return to his heirs, but of which the accumulated annuities will be used 
by his servant. 

Numerous employers have availed of this institution to ameliorate the lot of 
their workmen and to assure them an old age beyond want. The mining company oi 
Anzin, for example, to encourage saving among its workmen, engaged to pay and 
does pay on deposit of its workmen asum equal to that paid by them up to the 
amount of 14 per cent. on salaries. In a word, a workman who places in 
the ‘‘ Caisse de Retraite” 15 per cent. of his salary receives from the company an 
equal contribution—say, a saving placed out of 3 per cent. of his salary. 

The moral influence of this institution is considerable. Children who have made 
deposits have only one aim, one desire—to augment their deposit. Many cents and five 
cents have been deposited which would have taken another road without the certifi- . 
cates of the “Caisse de Retraite,” and many children have acquired habits of 
economy to which they afterwards owed their future. 

Speaking of the future, we will say that in numerous workshops they make once 
or twice a year “ the day of the future,” of which the product is entirely paid to the 
‘ Caisse de Retraite.” 

That which it is very well to draw attention to, is the absolute control outside of 
the withdrawal, which the depositor has over his deposit. 

He can place it on reserved capital or alienated, and make the change when he 
likes; he can take his retiring allowance when he likes, starting from fifty years; he 
can reserve part of his deposit and alienate the rest; he can bequeath his capital as 
he desires.. Payments are never lost and are always gained for him, even though he 
interrupts his payments. He can pay 20 cents or $800 in the year. In a word, his 
money is his own—always his in full liberty. 

The only thing which he cannot do is to withdraw his deposits. This irrevoca- 
bility of deposits is a safeguard, and a sacred one, against the most irremediable 
misery, that which comes when strength is exhausted. ° 

These results, wonderful as they appear to be, are due to saving, and above all to 
constant saving, no matter how small it be. t 

Unfortunately for workmen, they meet on the road which they traverse twice a 
day more taverns than savings banks, and it is more easy for them to spend five 
cents for a glass of beer or of ginger ale than to walk a mile to find a savings bank. 

What it is necessary to do in order to increase savings of laboring men is to 
render economy easy, and able to be realized at all moments of the day, and to resolve 
this question we see only 


SAVING BY STAMP. 


To realize this idea it will suffice for the State to distribute cards, on which can 
be pasted special stamps of different values, called savings stamps. Whenever the 
holder of this card may wish to make a deposit he will carry his card of stamps to 
the Post Office Savings Bank, and the clerk, after having cancelled the stamps, will 
post the sum which they represent on the pass book of the depositor. 

These savings stamps must be sold without expense to the State. Few employers 


ay 
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will refuse to keep them on hand in order that the workman on pay day may, if he 
desire, profit by the means of economizing 25 or 50 cents at the very moment 
when he receives his money—that is to say, at the moment when economy is easiest. 
Members of temperance societies will certainly see to it that the number of stamp 
deposits will be as large as possible. 

School savings banks, established on the basis indicated by Mr. L. W. Sicotte in 
his testimony (pages 600 and 601, Que.), would have certainly for result to inculcate 
in children habits of economy, putting them at the same time in possession of capital 
which, however modest it might be, would have a great influence on the future of the 
little depositor Ss. 

But this State aid, far from doing injury to 


MUTUAL BENEFIT SOCIETIES 


can only strengthen them. Assurance against accidents, deposits in the “Caisse de 
Retraite” can be made by these societies, and many of them granting benefits of 
this kind may modify their regulations, so as to be able to profit largely by these 
Government institutions. 

Mutual benefit societies can do much for the moral and material amelioration of 
workmen. In Hngland and France they have as great an influence on the condition 
of workmen as trades unions have. 

In these two countries these societies count millions of members, and their 
funds amount to considerable sums. Their success is due to a major cause: they are 
under the control of the State. 

Saving is difficult for a workman, and when he has once undergone a loss he 


distrusts every society, and puts his money in bank, renouncing thus all the benefits 
of societies, 


It is to remedy this state of things that in England, as in France, mutual benefit 
societies must get their reculations approved and their accounts audited by the 
Government. Numerous witnesses have pronounced in favor of this control for 
Canadian societies, a control which, according to them, has been promised by 
the authorities (pages 136, 216, 644, 813, Ont.). 

But that ought not to limit the part of the State It ought todo whatever these 
societies, especially the feeble ones, cannot do: it ought to study all these questions of 
mutual benefits, funds for the sick, workmen’s insurance—in a word, it ought to pre- 
pare projects, combinations permitting the workingman to insure himself against 
sickness and death, and to do it under the most advantag eous conditions. 

Mutual benefit societies are too often founded on erroneous principles. Assess- 
ment by month is the same for all ages, and, the charges increasing with the time, it 
follows from this that the institutions so established are fatally called to disappear, to 
the great detriment of the members. The only English societies which have been 
able to maintain themselves and to prosper are those which have adopted entrance 
fees and assessments based upon the tables of mortality and of sickness of ordinary 
insurance. 

All the projects which have just been set forth are of easy realization, and that 
without increasing the workingmen’s expenses, if we can lighten them somewhat of 
the excessive charge which they have to pay under form of rent, and often of muni- 
cipal tax. 


WORKINGMEN’S DWELLINGS. 


The question of rent, the increase of which has been almost continual during 
these last years, and has exceeded what laboring men have gained in increase of 
wages, will be settled only when workmen shall become owners. 

It is undeniable that workmen are badly lodged, in houses badly built, unhealthy, | 
and rented at exorbitant prices. To procure for the laboring man means of acquir- 


ing a property without increasing his expenses is a problem most easy of solution, 
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Insurance companies have always money to lend. The funds must be lent on 
good security. 

Investments at from 5 to 6 per cent. on first mortgages will always be taken by 
insurance companies. 

Why could not insurance companies build cottages for workmen? The con- 
struction of these dwellings by companies, rich and able to get work good of its kind 
and well finished cheaply, would cost less than houses badly built, constructed by 
small owners. Let us suppose that one of these cottages is built by the company at 
$1,200. 

” The company would sell these houses to workmen, who could give them a certain 
sum cash down, say $200. This sum would serve as a guarantee, and would be a 
proof of the saving habits of the buyer. The company would keep a first mortgage 
of $1,000 on the house, and the buyer would take besides a life insurance policy, 
payable to himself in fifteen or twenty years. 


What will be the charges upon the buyer during these twenty years, supposing 
him to be thirty years old? 


1,000 ai) On CON. conee've.ccs sevens uneemeneTaeae - $ 50 00 
Taxes and repairs, 3 per cent. on $1,200............ 36 00 
Assurance, endowment, twenty years annual 
premium, with participation *.................. 43 19 
VOtAL os ae anen aes! SOA Asie Be 


The twentieth year, that is to say at fifty years, time when work is least remu-- 
nerative, the workman will receive his insurance of $1,000, with which he will pay for 
his house, and during these twenty years he will scarcely have paid, including taxes 
and repairs, more than a rentof $10.75 a month—about 10 per cent. of the cost of 
the house, a rate below ordinary rents. 

If he dies before the twenty years are up his family will pay for the house with 
the policy which is due. If it happens that he is not able to continue his payments 
the insurance company will give hima paid-up policy for the sums contributed, 
which he wiil be able to discount or receive at fifty years, justas for ordinary policies, 
and he will have been cheaply lodged. In these combinations the workingman can 
lose nothing and has everything to gain, as also the lender has.’ We have 
calculated the interest on the mortgage at 5 per cent., and we believe that it is 
sufficient. This investment is perfectly safe; and, moreover, the insurance company 
will have clients who will not cost it any commission. The premium paid will 
bring its own benefit ; the mortgage is but an investment. 

Here is an honorable and lucrative speculation. Who will commence it? 

If any company, if any association will not commence this work, why should 
not municipalities commence it ? 

Montreal, Toronto and many other cities have lent and given money to railways. 
Other places gave bonuses to manufacturers who came to settle within their limits, 
or to those whose factories were burned. (Page 1313, Que.) Towns, in a word, 
protect and aid capital. Why should they not protect and aid labor? and that with 
so much the more reason as, hitherto, capital has never restored what it has borrowed 
from cities, while in the present case cities would be perfectly guaranteed. 


MUNICIPAL TAXES. 


At this date according to the testimony received by the Commission, municipali- 
ties, instead of protecting their workmen, seem to have established their taxes in 


* Premiums of La Canadienne, $43.19; Canada Life, $43.20.’’ The risk classification of 
insurance companies will not alter the above premiums, as governmental assurance against accident 
will cover the extra risks of each trade. On the contrary, insurance companies may lower their pre- 
miums in consideration of this accident insurance, or may issue special policies, covering only natural 
death, and providing that in case of death by accident the heirs of the insured man shall be entitled to 
the return of the premiums, under the same terms as in the case of surrendered policies. 
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such a fashion as to strike, in preference, the contributors least wealthy. This 
complaint is almost general, and scems unfortunately justified. It has been impossible 
for us to study all the municipal budgets, and we have limited the search for proof 
to the budget of the city of Montreal, which is more familiar to us. (See testimony : 
assessment, water rates, taxations, carters). . 

We have thought it a duty to make this research to verify the complaints which 
have been brought before the Commission (pages 86, 88, 219, 263, 472, 528, 545, 
Que., 25to 28, Ont.), and we have, as regards Montreal, recapitulated our enquiries 
in the following tables :— 


TABLE I. 


Real Estate valuations and Taxes imposed at Montreal, from 1876 to 1886. 


M.—Montreal. H.—Hochelaga. S. J. B.—St. Jean Baptiste. 


Real Estate 


Real Estate 


Years. Talnations: Waved: Business Taxes} Water Taxes. 
3 5 $ 

TEES sschcrosed BESSA HEAR AGBHER ADI AE SSC Re an De 81,208 ,215 974,498 209,304 397,055. 
ESHA TT ects sa cte ans Sccln sss edle se cnenscasse veceat 78,401,131 940,813 201,521 395,762 
1878. sacicecbes acest oe Boalectalactuate reg naleeecasets 71,302,394 853,945 165,778 376 ,859 
Tihs? Oy yea ege CRCGES CHEER Aaa GBS CASE Ie HARP Sale eee 65,595,606 785,808 156,964 360,210 
Cpt gL ME sg 2 EA ee weeee| 64,514,401 774,172 154,520 353 ,420 
11 cca ahi lag auerenee es eg Oa ge 65,978,930 791,747 160,954 372,137 
EMOTE Cs AYN G ic csntes anne Ae RNG has 67,846,670 812,776 172,713 389,622 
ISIS Wades cite ne pee eeiciteaseace ssaees Neo aiiceswesnacess 69,800,013 837,600 184,005 413,201 
1884 M......6 ob Ne ae Pere rakes vets ued 71,177 ,502 854, 130 189,909 437,237 
1! SS GLE SER ee ee fecha MORON et 1,825 ,985 18,783 1,626 6,547 
73,003,487 872,913 191,535 443,784 

bib 1 ee eee icc feel error nae Rid 72,490,538 869,886 191,777 443,421 
PAOGPUL osscaceccensees eas SECO Es 1,768 975 18 ,238 2,358 7,527 
74,259,514 . 878,124 194,135 450,948 

(TENTS a oases ieee aH AY A ide a lalate 74,309,637 891,715 198,631 459,356 
PR EET Ae iecctP ones as dreads ceadte cstesshiccs acessonss | . sL,OLO,020 18,706 2,630 8 440 
SSUES, Sa pai epee Cai Sa hy 1,665,865 17,059 1,694 1,795 
77,792,027 927,480 202,955 469,591 
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TA BUDE I. 
Assessments of Rents and of Water Tax at Montreal in 1876 and 1886. 
RESIDENCES, 1876. 
Rents Houses Houses Water Rate. | Rental Value 
Inhabited. Vacant. : z 
5 $ 

CETUS IRE aang pee Oa Cohan Se IAM hf ANS 16,575 694 114,034 887,250 
POOW EO TsO Wee ee aeeeess Seu sete cono eal bce tna uals Soom ements 4,561 206 | 59 ,683 584 420 
SO) CO ADO Otte, arcane occ ect ae nest eaatn ceases ce ee etl means 1,625 50 29 ,468 331,490 
SOOO MAO OWwecttece ee eacce Poe Gi ha eda eae a EA Dale 38 32,200 368 ,640 
BOO AME NOME Die gre down cl averenelee tv deyeran ewes ae nenawad 598 25 28,737 360 310 

Rade bea aa A SAL gene td 24,576 1,013 | 264,122 2,532,110 
| 
1886. 

BRM pEOG TOU J ctelceietaa ters muds Sete En See a, 21,063 119 | 140,164 1,092,180 
MOORLO Val GO. Vee Nu Lte, pentouecreditee seve connes tease eters 5 983 39 66,503 625,900 
DOO TL) 290. LaneCyi).. Meri mee EA hate saceeny ey 1,799 19 33 944 385 ,920 
SIGUE On AGO 3) SNRIa Los Lene ans iad 1,358 1 317,425 449,170, 
BOO ANG OVER). sa teccs Meavsaeediolbes tebsesh bamances 529 1 26,380 317,990 

MW ABW Hes 19) 4 Se een 30,732 179 304,416 2,881,160 
Stores, Erc., 1876. 

Da Ue LO OU ss 1.0 ante teed ee Ree e eT oaks 1,553 119 8,754 135 ,250 
120 to DO Ques aber arddeceie eked colate etree Ceo at, a's slots 1,002 100 9,907 190,125 
225 to HOO seieseaeaciecee ee ete oe acectece ies cease 1,053 89 17,778 387,350 
BI5'GOMEAOOO ss kak tamattiead se cia umrememmene Le} 527 BT 16,543 384,375 

LOD: COWS O00 12 sehle od em anne bees te.centtdddPeg eh gee isn bos 290 ibe 19,574 474,300 
SOO A410 VOL. cadessa eon eel e ree ei peeecemeires tee acs 45 3 11,589 285,117 
DOC Aseria rales 4,519 379 84,145 1,856,517 

1886. 

SD DOGO. ep LUO Scscasae suestapaeiee tere amree Cratos isu cs 3,021 42 15,210 227 200 
120 to 2O(O i i5.) eck wee CR ee aoe Ae ae eee 1,454 30 12 538 239,250 
225 to DOO sKonerseavacne prevsaatee recone eee alee Ricks 1,404 16 21,821 474,525 
DAD MOL DOO cs sec sd pas estcc meee Rataeaeavecisess Getees 528 16 17,051 399,075 

1,035 NWO), S000, paaveheteeseeccio: meet tpedcccectiaareeses s DOG waccec set cece 16,931 411,475 
SUA” OWEN slants ne heate mete meee wtisca ete eet. A Dhl gece sees co tan eats 11,427 283,575 
TOUR Lise eee ou aR ee, Oss, 6,705 104 94,978 2,035,100 
HoTeELs 
Number 

EW eRe CAA AO lech ANA shi 10 bhp A Rog PRR Ah alae Ala), 271 6,872 63,300 

f Rokeh oy PAY MAPe MERGER SAP ne rey bilan annie chal, RU I od Sena hal WM ivae Na raes Oat a 420 12,180 113,400 
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TABLE Il—Concluded.* 


The water rate, and the rental value on which it is based, have then varied as 
follows from 1876 to 1886 :— 


1876. Water Rate. | Tenant Value. 
$ $ 

RG der COn Mee ects etre casicles stone sectounes Mid A Wail A RAP Way eens 264,122 2,532,110 
PHU DE ERR ree reese Gs Sonitins ccs scetpdsortecas See top ccetes's ds swesesies foes a4 cebbind 84,145 1,856,517 
Hotebeh ieee list. (yc ee Aes WAY Ua, PUREE Cath AL ON cone 6,872 63,300 
355,139 4,451,927 

1886. SSNS ia el a 
EMER Pte nye co S ects eiinssbaenedeqalcetacesngcaciceteem artteeces shen cents, hccabencaiseossess 304 ,416 2 881,160 
THe 9. ne peltepitbape ei cicd MNP e ER RT gp aE Gf ese ON Apa rR 94,978 2,035,100 
PR MMMEO saa salcas cedure tescocevesssnssseticsadncsen cases Onaaaamreees senccceasicmecasttasivae's 12,180 113,400 
411,574 5 029,660 
To deduct water rates and tenant value of Hochelaga...... 7,428 100 ,000 
404,146 4,929,660 


Recapitulating these tables, we will find that the property assessments of Mont- 
real and the taxes which accrue from them have been as follows :— 


1876. 1886. Diminution. Increase. 
: $ $ $ 
Real estate valuation. ...........0..e000. be 81,208,215 74,309 637 G5SO855 [Boirisesseccoucsinaae sas 
BUetbal VALUATION) o.o6c022 sn. ccs s-cce cece eeese 4,451,927 Z97D, COO Reva onceeetne rere. ATT, 773 
MR TPIREC UALS GAXCOSs 32 ecehincsedes3 dcoes cesses 974,498 891,715 SOUT BGR isch scom ceermencase 
PeMMMM UL ASO) cuits tee svesiatinbesca.dy de sasee 209,304 198,631 LOG Tabyiiidse rete os uence 
PSU CALOl 2s tascdeccnecseens cceivonse hdeeaeees 355,139 B04, 146: cesctice's cases sicavdss 49,007 
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Proprietors paid $82,723 less property taxes, therefore, in 1886 than in 1876. 
Merchants paid $10,673 less business tax and personal taxes in 1886 than in 1876, 
Tenants alone paid in 1886 $49,007 more water tax than in 1876, | 

And to arrive at these strange results it was necessary that the assessments of 
the city of Montreal were made in such a fashion as to establish that while the value 
of property had fallen in ten years by $6,898,578—in spite of 3,600 buildings constructed 
during that period—the rental had risen by $477,733. 

What is above all remarkable in these assessments is that it appears that only 
the small rents have increased in number and in value while the large rents 
remained stationary, or even diminished. 

The tables of pages 219, 220, 221, Que., will give the explanation of these 
assessments, so contrary to the interests of workingmen. It will be seen there that in 
six years the property valuation of one house did not vary, while the valuation of its 
produce, of its rent, increased by 32 per cent, and that while the landlord paid 
always the same property tax of $108 for his real estate his tenants had their water 
rate increased from $91 to $109.50. 

Finally, we must note this fact, which can alone explain these results—that is, that 
of the fifteen tenants living in this property thirteen saw their rental assessments — 


* This table is made according to the official valuations of the City of Montreal. The reason of the 
difference between the total amount of the water taxes in tables I and II, is due to the fact that table 
II gives only the water taxes according to the amount of the rent. whilst table I gives the total amount 
of the water taxes including the special taxes imposed on water-closets, horses, &c. 
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sised ; while two lodgings only, one of them occupied by the landlord himself, 
remained during six years at the same assessment. 

These facts are so much the more significant because, according to the evidence 
(pages 265, 266, Que.), it is established that the Central Trades and Labor Council 
of Montreal had, in 1886, petitioned the city council to make an enquiry on the assess- 
ment of water tax, and that the council rejected this petition. 

It has been proved that the city has always made the sub-tenants pay the whole 
water rate, while they really should have paid only a third of it (page 528, Que.). The 
sub-tenants in Montreal, where people like to have houses of their own, however 
small they may be, form a class which, less than any other, has the means of paying 
high taxes, and which, less than any other, has time and means to get injustice 
redressed. 

It is also proved (pages 88, 472 and 473, Que.), that, in spite of complaints and 
of petitions addressed to the city council by the tenants, this system of municipal 
exaction is continued. 

If, nevertheless, there is a tax of which the levying should be made at Montreal 
with care, it is the water rate. They cut off the water from the tenants who do not 
pay for it, and they sell their furniture, even, for the value of the water which they 
have not received. 

Ifa charitable neighbor gives them a bucket of water the neighbor is liable to 
a fine of $20 or a month in prison. 

When the non-payment of a tax can entail ruin, and almost death by thirst, of 
the person liable who does not pay it, the least that the person liable can demand is 
that this tax be established on a just and equitable basis. 

This question of water rate is one of the most important, as much from the stand- 
point of its distribution as from a sanitary standpoint. Inno city is it so badly levied 
asin Montreal. At Montreal the tenants only pay the tax based upon a fanciful 
valuation of consumption. The landlords pay nothing, and profit gratuitously by all 
the advantages which the aqueduct assures to their real estate in case of fire. Tho 
watering of the streets, public fountains, the immense works executed for protection 
against fire, the expenses necessitated by the placing of pipes along gardens and 
vacant lots, have been paid and are maintained by the tenants and, it is regretable 
to add, this is paid for the most part by tenants the least wealthy. 


To resume, we recommend :— 
1st. The establishment by the State of accident assurance. ° 
2nd. The establishment by the State of an annuity system for old age. 


3rd. 'The supervision by the State of mutual benefit and provident societies, etc. 
These societies will have, nevertheless, as in England, the power of demanding or 
not this supervision. 


Ath. The study by the State of mutual benefit questions, of help in sickness, of 
workingmen’s insurance, etc., and the publication of tables of mortality and of sick- 
ness, based on Canadian statistics. 


5th. The intervention of the State, in the absence of any society due to private 
initiative, in the building of workmen’s houses, an intervention which can be made 
in the form of a redeemable subsidy; in a word, that the State—whether it is called 
Federal Government, or provincial or municipal—should aid ,in the construction of 
model dwellings for workmen, as up to this day it has aided the building of railways, 
the laying out of model farms, and even of factories belonging to private citizens. 


6th. That a study be made of the distribution of municipal taxes, and that 
tenants may be eligible to be elected to municipal councils, in order that the interests 
of the tenant class may be represented and protected. 


JULES HELBRONNER. 
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REPORT OF G. BOIVIN ON THE FOLLOWING QUESTION. 


Q.—Does the use of machinery cheapen production ? 

Yes. The greater part of the machinery in use has the effect of reducing the 
cost of production, of doing work better and more regularly. For example, the 
shoe-pegging machine will do vastly more work than a man can do, and will do it 
not only more cheaply but better. In avery few cases the cost of production by 
machinery is greater than by hand, but the rapidity of operation and superior 
quality of the work done warrant the additional expense. 

Improved machinery and tools are the best friends of the working people, as 
well as of consumers. When steam machine printing presses were fir st introduced 
the pressmen believed they would be thrown out of employment. Yet printing 
operations, as now carried on, would be impossible without the use of machinery, 
and ten compositors, stereotypers, paper-makers, and other artisans, are employed 
where only one would find work under the old system. And so it is in many other 
lines ot business. In most cases, if machinery were to be put aside and work done 
by hand it would be found impossible to meet the demand. People would be 
compelled to return to simpler modes of life and to dispense with many comforts 
and luxuries they now enjoy. The change would amount to a general calamity. 

Machinery has another great advantage—that of doing the hard part of the 
work; and if it takes no more space than one person, and does four times as much 
work, it will save 75 per cent. of the room required, and so cause cheaper 
production, 

If agricultural work were to be done as in former times it would not be possible 
to produce enough food for all the people, and prices would be very high. 

No doubt, new inventions and further improvements will be made, and produc- 
tion be still further cheapened. 

Q.—Has the use of machinery lowered wages ? 

It would be very difficult to make an exhaustive study of this matter; and I 
doubt that it would be possible to give a positive answer to the above question 
supported by clear proof. 

However, it is a fact that if there were no machinery for wood-work an architect 
would put less decoration on a house, a furniture manufacturer would put less orna- 
ment on his furniture, and so on with other trades, Thus, the work would not be so 
elaborate as at present. 

It may be remarked that, whether wages are or are not higher than they would 
be if machinery had not been intr oduced, it is certain that the cost of living has 
been greatly lessened by the use of machinery, so that the purchasing power of a 
day’s wages is greater than ever before in the world’s history. 

I find, on looking over the census report for 1881, that a large number of work- 
ingmen are employed in building machinery and tools of every “Iind, the numbers 
being 17,950 males, producing work valued at $20,665,364, and employing 
$16,014, 186 of capital. If machinery were not in use these hands would be engaged 
in some other form of production. 
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CHILD AND FEMALE LABOR. 


At the time the Commission visited Ontario the law of that Province provided 
that boys under twelve and girls under fourteen years of age should not be employed in 
factories, and the Education Act of the same Province provided tha¢ children between 
the ages of seven and thirteen must attend school at least one hundred days in each 
year. In Quebec the Factory Act is substantially identical with that of Ontario, bust 
at the time the Commission visited the Province it had not been enforced. 

In New Brunswick and Nova Scotia there are no restrictions upon the employ- 
ment of children in factories. In Nova Scotia the employment in mines of ‘boys 
below ten years of age is not permitted, and boys between ten and twelve years of 
age may not be employed more than sixty hours in one week. The boys under twee 
years are employed as trappers—that is, in opening and closing doors for the j:nssage 
of coal cars—and this is not laborious work. Stil, your Commission cannot upprove 
of a system which permits the continuous employ ment of such young children, even 
if it could be shown that their bodily health will not suffer injury. It is very certain 
that children removed from schools at the age of tem cannot acquire education sufficient 
to fit them for the duties of lifein a civilized community. The testimony taken in 
other Provinces disclosed a most regrettable state of affairs. Many children of tender 
age, some of them not more than nine years old, were employed in cotton, glass, 
tobacco and cigar factories, and in other places. At one place in Ontario children, 
certainly less than eleven years of age, were employed around dangerous machinery. 
Some of them worked from six o’clock inthe morning till six in the evening, with 
less than an hour for dinner, others worked from seven in the evening till six in the 
morning. At Montreal boys were employed all night in the glass works. In the 
cotton factories the ordinary hours of labor were from 6:30 a.m. till noon, and from 
12:45 till 6:15 p.m—this for five days in the week. On Saturday the mills close at 
noon. Sometimes the afternoon work is continued till 7:15, without stopping for 
supper, and less frequently the machinery is in continuous operation from 12:45 till 
9 p.m., making eight and a-quarter hours of uninterrupted work, though it is in 
evidence that operatives are permitted to take a little lunch while the machinery is 
in motion. 

The testimony respecting children employed in cigar and tobacco factories was 
of a very painful nature. Boys and girls, not more than ten years of age, were found 
in these places in considerable numbers, and some witnesses not older than fourteen 
had finished their apprenticeship at cigar-making and were working as journeymen.. 
The evil in these instances was accentuated by the evident fact that the tobacco had 
stunted the growth of the witnesses and poisoned their blood, They were undersized, 
sallow and listless, wholly without the bright vivacity and rosy hue of health which 
should animate and adorn children. 

While we cannot undertake to say where the responsibiliee for these 
‘evils rests, whether the duty of wholly removing them falls upon the Dominion 
or upon the Provincial Legislature, we think the laws should be uniform throughout 
the SS dep and we are firmly persuaded that the continuous employment of 
children’ under fourteen years of age should be forbidden. Such prohibition we 
believe essential to proper physical development and the securing of an ordinary 
, education. Further, medical testimony proves conclusively that girls, when 
approaching womanhood cannot be employed at severe or long-continued work 
without serious danger to their health, and the evil effects may follow them throughout 
their lives. 

The employment of children is one of the most important subjects which can 
commend themselves to the attention of legislative bodies. 


J. ALFRED CLARK. 
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HOURS OF LABOR. 


The rule for mechanics and others having regular employment in Canada is ‘' 
that ten hours constitute the working day; but there are many exceptions to this 
rule. In Ontario the exceptions are, almost invariably, in the direction of shorter, ;, cs 
hours; in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick ten hours are seldom exceeded ; in the min 
Province of Quebec much evidence of long-continued labor came before the Commis-)., 
sion. This is to be the more deplored in cases where children, especially very young, ojc9 
children, are employed. At some cotton mills, in which children not exceeding nin€,., a4 
years of age are employed, the work is frequently continuous from 6:30 in the, the 
morning till noon, and from 12:45 till 7:30 in the afternoon, making thirteen hours 
of work, with only one intermission of three-quarters of an hour, and having an 
uninterrupted stretch of nearly seven hours. On rare occasions the machinery is 
kept in operation from 12:45 p.m. till 9 o’clock, without stopping, although some 
opportunity is given the operatives to snatch a bite of supper. In nearly all cities 
throughout the Dominion conductors and drivers on street railway cars are required 
to work very long hours. Some of them are employed from 6 o’clock inthe morning 0 
till 10 o’clock at night, though they are actually on the cars not more than twelve _ of 
hours inaday. The best retail shops of dry goods merchants in all cities are open ome 
only from 8 o’clock a.m. till 6 o’clock p.m.; but in many others the hours are very 
long, both for clerks and for other employés. At some shops in Montreal the clerkswere 
are employed from 5:30 a.m. till 10 or even 11 o’clock at night. Dressmakers andvesti- 
milliners are kept, during busy seasons, till even later hours. In October, Novembente of 
and December they are, in some places, kept at work from 8 in the morning til 
midnight, and on Saturday nights till far into the hours of Sunday morning. Child sittings 
in the millinery rooms are at work from 6 in the morning till 9 at night, with brief d- 
intervals for meals. While it is very much to be regretted that attention must be 
called to these discreditable facts, there are many instances in which the hours of 
labor have been shortened. Ina number of trades nine hours constitute a working 
day ; and such change as can be observed is in the direction of shorter hours. Many 
employers give their hands an hour or two on Saturday, and not a few close om 
Saturday at noon. 

It is very evident that the substitution of machine work for hand labor greatly 
increases production. The beneficial results are: a greater supply of necessaries, 
eomforts and luxuries; a lowering of prices, and a shortening of the hours of labor.. 

Almost the universal opinion among workingmen is, that the shortening of the 

y hours of labor benefits working people, and it cannot be doubted that good use will 
be made of leisure time wrung from the working day. At all events, the patriarchal 
age has passed away, and however weighty other arguments in favor of long hours 
may be, it cannot be conceived to be the duty of either Legislatures or employers to- 

rolong the hours of toil lést operatives should fail to make proper use of their 
eisure moments. . 

It will not do to make the bald assertion that a man can accomplish more in @ 
short day than in a long day; but the opinion of the most intelligent witnesses. 
examined was that the man whose daily task is easily within his strength will 

‘accomplish more in a series of years than he whose energies are overtasked by 
excessive hours or severe toil. Many witnesses were firmly persuaded that the over- 
wearied laborer is more inclined to seek renewal of energy in in®xicating liquor 
than the man who quits work before his energies are exhausted. 
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It is unnecessary to direct special attention to every instanee of long hours of" 
labor brought before the Commission; but reference may be made to illustrative 
cases. Firemen in Montreal are compelled to remain on duty almost without relief. 
Each man receives permission to absent himself from the engine-house only once a 
week, and then he may be absent only fours hours. Surely the necessities of the 

apartment are not so creat as to compel a man to separate himself from his family 
for 164 out of each 168 hours. 

Longshoremen at Montreal are sometimes kept at continuous work for periods 
almost beyond belief. It is the practice to keep one gang of men at work until the 
unloading of a vessel is completed. One witness had worked thirty-five hours ata 
stretch, stopping only for meals; one had worked forty hours, and another had 
worked two stretches of thirty hours each in one week. It is in evidence that these 
cases are not at all unusual. It must not be forgotten that the labor of longshoremen 
is very severe, and that the work is pushed with all possible expedition. 

Coal shovelers are also sometimes kept employed for excessively long periods. 
One witness who testified had been on duty for thirty-six hours. Out of these, he 
bad taken time for meals, leaving thirty hours of actual occupation at very laborious 
work. 

Particular attention may be called to the experience of a firm of tobacco manu- 
facturers at Hamilton in shortening hours of work. They first made a reduction 
from ten hours to nine and a-half, and then to nine hours per day. They found 
that there was no reduction of output; and the experience has proved profitable to 
the employers as well as to the employés. 

On this subject some valuable information will be found in a paper by Charles 
Grad, a Deputy in the German Reichstag, in the Mevue des Deux Mondes for 
N ovember, 1887, page 132. M. Grad says: “ According to the testimony of the presi- 
dent of the Corporation of Miners in Germany, the wor rkmen in mines attained their 

maximum production with eight hours of effective work. A temporary prolongation 
in autumn, for example, increased the output during three or four weeks; after this 
period the production returned to its normal measure, remaining the same for ten 
1ours of occupation as for the period of eight hours. The proprietor of the glass- 
orks of Gerresheim, near Dusseldorf, M. Heye, having reduced from ten and eleven 
wuws to eight hours the work of his men, there was soon produced as much in the 
shortened day as in the longer day. In the textile industry the manufacturers who 
have reduced the day of work from twelve to eleven hours in times of Crisis, 80 as 
not to increase too much their stocks of manufactured goods, have attained in a short 
time the same production in eleven hours as in twelve. In Alsace we discover similar 
facts, and we find others in the industrial monographs of Plener, of Knorr and of 
Brentano. After the passing of the English Factory Act the day of work for 
children from eight to thirteen years was r educed to six hours and a-half; while boys 
from thirteen to eighteen, and women occupied in these manufactures, were forbidden 
to work more than twelve hours. Employers and workmen are in full accord, and 
have agreed to reduce the hours of effective labor to ten—less than the maximum 
authorized in English territory. Better still, I have observed at Manchester—the 
‘humid climate of the district assisting it is true—in the cotton industry, a production 
greater in quantity with fifty-six hours per week than at Mulhause with seventy-two 
hours, on the same machines. In many industrial centres the workmen have more 
than one league to go from their homes to the factories. Intelligent employers, 
capable and desirous of giving an exact account of the conditions of work in their 
factories, recognize that the productivity of their hands does not increase in propor- 
tion to the duration of work, when this period is prolonged beyond measure.” 


A. T, FREED. 
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THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT. 


In studying the operations of this Act the most particular matter regarding it is 
“the close affinity it appears to have to relief associations of one kind and another, and 
more singular still is it that in England where it originated, a great many had thrown 
off their allegiance to it almost before they knew anything of its nature. It is also 
singular that the different States of Europe, though not having an Act the same as 
ours in the letter, still have the spirit of it per meating all their laws upon the 
subject of labor, and it is also remarkable that relief associations have been taken 
ap by many of these instead of the law. 


ENGLAND. 


Although England has taken the first step towards placing on record a practical 
Act on the ‘liability of employers to their employés, and setting forth the right of 
employés to demand compensation in case of accident, and although the working of 
the Act has been deemed successful in the main, yet many have clamored about some 
of its provisions. As yet we have nothing to supersede it. 

On account of the fault-finding that arose, and willing that any faults which were 
apparent in the Act might be remedied, a special commission was appointed to investi- 
gate the matter, to take evidence and make every effort to get at the true state of 
things, in order that any existing evils might be remedied. 

"This commission was formed on the 16th of March, 1886, and continued its sittings 
from time to time and reported up the Bill on the 11th June, 1886, without amend- 
ment. 


The following petitions against the Bill were referred to the committee :— 

1. The employés of the London, Brighton and South Coast Railway Company. 
2, Steamship Owners’ Association. 

3. Association of Trade Protection Societies. 

4, Employés of London and North-Western Railway Company. 
+5). Householders and Ratepayers of London. 

6, Clyde Ship-builders and Engineers’ Association, 

7. Nottingham and Midland Merchants and Traders’ Association. 

A special committee, to whom the Employers’ Liability Act was referred, 

reported the same without amendment. 
That committee was composed as follows :— 


Sir Thomas Brassey, Chairman. 


Sir Richard Webster Mr. Arthur O’Connor, 
Mr. Bradlaugh, Sir Edward Reed, 

Mr. Ainslie, Mr. Kingley, 

Sir Joseph Pease, Col. Blundell, 

Capt. Verny, Mr. Sutherland, 

Mr. Tomlinson, Mr, Nolan. 


Mr. Forwood. 
Dated the 11th June, 1886, 
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As no Act was ever perfect, this one was no exception. The Act, at first, was 
hailed with joy, and a new order of things was established. It may be that too: 
much was expected from it, for in a short time complaints began to be made that 
employers were slow in carrying out obligations imposed on them by the law when 
accidents occurred, and offers were made by employers that if the men gave up their 
right of action under the law employers, if a proper association was formed, . 
would subscribe liberally towards it, and that these funds would always be available 
for the settlement of all claims preferred to meet all cases of accident. The 
employers prevailed, and a permanent relief association was formed, in which the- 
men had the controlling power, as it was managed by a committee of workingmen, and 
the employer had the right to be present at their annual meetings, either by himself 
or his agent. This association works very well, as all legitimate claims are promptly 
met; a better feeling exists between the employers and their workmen, and as a 
consequence the employers subscribe freely. The amount for which they are liable ia. 
25 per cent., but many of them pay a great deal more. 

Conditions of Permanent Relief Association :— 


1. Payment by the masters for the proportion of accidents for which they are 
liable. 
. 2. The payments by the men to provide for the accidents which they ought to 
hold themselves liable for. 

3. The payments by both masters and men for accidents for which neither 
scientific nor practical men can account. 

Whilst these societies are effectively working in some districts, the Liability 
Act is still successfully being carried out in others. : 

The tables of those Associations are very interesting, but are it is not necessary 
to quote them here. 

It is a fact worthy of note that accidents of a serious nature, under the present 
order of things, are not as frequent as they were before. 

The following Circular was addressed by Lord Roseberry to Her Majesty’s repre- 
sentatives at Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome, Brussels, the Hague, Berne, Stockholm 
and Washington. The answers are those given by the Ambassador to France :— 


“ Foreran Orrice, 30th March, 1886, 


“My Lorp (on. Sir)—Questions relating to the liability of employers to compensate 
workmen injured in their service, are likely again to come before Parliament, and I 
have therefore to request a report on the state of the law upon this subject. 

“T am anxious that the report should give a full account of the provisions of the 
existing law, and should state whether or not it depends upon special legislation ; if 
so, to what extent, and since what time that legislation has been in force, and should 
notice any intended or probable alterations.” 

“The following are points of particular importance :— 

“Q. Is the employer limited to any particular classes of employment or classes 
of workmen, and if'so, to what classes? A. There are no classes among workmen. 

“Q. In what cases does the fact that an injury arose from the act of a fellow 
workman relieve the employer from liability? A. The responsibility of employer 
is never absolutely relieved. 

“Q. Does it make any difference if the fellow-workman was in authority over the 
workman injured, or in a position of authority in the employer’s business generally ?° 
A. It makes no difference if the injured workman was under authority of a fellow- 
workman or in a position of superior authority. 

“Q. Is there any difference between the employer's responsibility for the condi- 
tion. of machinery, plant and permanent appliances of the work and for specific 
acts or defaults of workmen? A. Responsibility of employer is the same, whether 
by machinery or the acts or defaults of workmen accidents are caused. 

“ Q. Isthe workman injured required, as a condition of being entitled to compen- . 
sation from the employer, to give any notice of the facts, or of his claim? A. It is. 
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mot a condition that he should. If the employer makes no offer he is summoned 
before a judge, and he fixes the sum. 

“Q. Are employers and workmen allowed to contract themselves out of the whale 
or any part of the provisions of the law on the subject? A. Hither are allowed to 
make such contracts, as they please; but the judge can annul such contracts if they 
are prejudicial to either party. 

“(. Generally, is the right to compensation treated as arising out of the con- 
tract between the employer and the workmen, or as independent of it? A. The 
right of compensation exists in virtue of the law. 

“Q. How far does a system of insurance by workmen themselves against 
accident prevail, compulsory or otherwise? A. It is to be regretted that the system 
of insurunce by workmen themselves does not prevail, or is not general, in France. 
‘There are some. 

‘“Q. In what proportion do employers and employed, respectively, contribute, 
voluntarily or otherwise, to insurance funds? A. No fixed sums. It varies from 1 
per cent. to 5 per cent. The employers yearly set aside a sumas a subvention to 
the workmen’s insurance fund. 

“Q. To what extent do the empioyers reduce their liability by contributing to 
‘the insurance funds? A. The employer cannot reduce his responsibility for any 
fixed sum. He may be proceeded against for the balance. 

“Q. Is the liability of ship-owners for injuries suffered by sailors in their 
employment governed by the general law of the liability of employers? A. Respon- 
sibility same as other employers, subject to the common law. 

“Q. If special legal provisions exist in the case of shipping, what are the 
provisions? A. No special provisions for responsibility of employers. 

“Q. Is the shipowners’ lability limited to French sailors, or does it extend to 
‘those of other nationalities in his employment? A. Responsibility the same for the 
sailors of all nationalities. ” 


Responsibility of employers has long existed, for it is provided in the codes of 
-all civilized nations that whoever, by imprudence or negligence, causes injury to 
other persons, through himself or by or through his agents or employés, is responsible 
an all codes of civil and criminal procedure, and must make compensation for the 
‘game. Such compensation should not be treated as arising out of any contract 
between employer and empluyed, but rather as a right of a public character, arising 
out of a natural obligation of the employer to compensate workmen injured in his 
Bervice. : 

Accidents divide themselves into four classes :— 


1. Those caused by defective machinery, or by acts which attach liability to the 
employer. 
2. Those caused or contributed to by the workman himself. 


3. Those which were brought about by his fellow-workmen, and which are of 
such a nature as to render the master liable. 


4. The mysterious, inscrutable, terrible disasters, the discovery of whose cause } 
4 * . . ~é . Y % 
‘baffles human ingenuity, and which are described as the act of God. 


It is decided by jurists that even with the extension of the law brought about 
‘by the Employers’ Liability Act the workman must ¢ontinue to make provision 
himself against the accidents included in these classes, and the only way in which 
he can do that is by entering into an arrangement with his fellow-workmen on some 
basis of insurance. 
~’ To the good will this arrangement has engendered, hundreds of widows and 
orphans are indebted for their daily bread—not the bread of charity, but of a clear- 
headed appreciation of the dangers which men must every day run jn following 
their daily avocations, particularly those engaged in mining, on railways or 
wherever machinery is used. 


Although so many benefit societies have been formed, and although so many~ 
have received benefit and relief from them, yet your Commission consider it a danger- 
ous principle to establish, that in order to obtain benefit from any benefit society, 
you should be obliged to ignore the law of the land, particularly fa law such as. 
the Employers’ Liability Act, which had been declared by the special committee who 
examined it in all its bearings to be a law that was a benefit to the working 
man, and at the same time inflicted no injustice upon the employer. 

It may be possible that from all the correspondence from the different courts of 
Kurope that a more perfect law may be provided—a law, if possible, that will meet 
the requirements of the age. 


FRANCE, 


In this country all questions of liability are regulated by the common law. 
The law in cases of this kind is formulated in the following articles of the Civil 
Code :— 


1. Any action whatever of a man, which causes injury to another, obliges the 
ities by whose fault the injury occurred to repair it. 


2. Every person is responsible for the injury he has caused, not only by his action, 
but by his negligence and imprudence. 


3. A man is responsible not only for the injury he has caused by his own action,. 
but also for that which is caused by the action of those for whom he is responsible, or 
of things in his charge. 

This law is founded upon the Napoleonic Code, which dates from 1804, and, as will 
be seen, is what most of the laws of Huropean nations are founded upon. 

The great drawback of this law is the delay and expense in settling claims, but 
this fault is found in almost every case where the law is called upon for settlement. 
However, a law was passed 22nd January, 1851, which gives parties in indigence 
redress in a shorter time, and furnishes counsel gr atis, and all steps of legal procedure 
free of charge. 

The French Parliament adopted, in the month of May, 1888, a “ Law concerning 
the responsibility for Accidents of which workmen are victims in their work,” based 
upon the principle of the employers absolute responsibility, a consequence following, 
on what has been called professional risks. 


One of the speakers on the side of the law thus defines professional risks :— 


‘For to-day what is of importance to me is that we are in presence of a state of fact which 
commands imperatively a new legislation; the workingman, by the very necessities of his work, is 
exposed to constant chances inevitable from accidents; the ‘employer, no matter what may be hig 
forethought, cannot hinder these accidents from happening more or less frequently. 

‘‘Behold the fact, there is the point of natural departure in the discussion. What conclusions 
must be drawn from it? 

‘Tt is that the workingman, without calling in question the culpability of anyone, is in face of @ 
Continual risk, inherent, in fact, even in industry and in the normal conditions of work. 

‘< This is the risk which people have called professional risk. 

“What, then, is the professional risk? It is a risk inherent in the very fact of the industrial’ 
profession, and what is the consequence of this principle once laid down? It is that while such a risk 
exists it creates for him who is exposed to it a right to an indemnity when he is the victim of it.’’ 


The whole law is summed up, as far as its spirit, in Article 1:— 


Article 1. Every accident, which has occurred in their work, to workmen and 
Sreb Oy ers gives a right to profit to victim or his heirs by an indemnity, of which 
the importance and nature are determined below, 

Those only are admitted up to the present to benefit by this disposition, work- 
men or employés occupied on account of the State, of departments of communes, or 
of public establishments, in mills, factories, manufactures, dock-yards, or public 
works transport, loading and unloading, public stores, mines, mining, quarries, under- 
ground work, and besides—1. In every labor in which explosives are produced or 
used. 2. In every work industrial, farm, or forest, in which use is made of machi- 
‘mery or steam engines or any other machine worked by an elementary force, 
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The indemnity is at the cost of the chief of the enterprise, whatever may have 
been the cause of the accident. 

Nevertheless, no indemnity will be due to the victim who may have acted with 
2 criminal intent. 

The indemnities accorded by the law are :— 


1st. In case of permanent, absolute incapacity to work, an annual pension, which 
cannot be lower than a third of the victim’s salary, nor higher than two-thirds. In 
any case it cannot be be less than $80 a year for men and $50 for woman, Temporary 
incapacity for work entails reduced pensions. 


2nd. In case of death—Ilst. Twenty times the daily salary of the victim, on 
account of funeral expenses. 2nd. A yearly income from the profits to the heirs, 
setting out from the day of decease. 


A. For the widow, up to her death or up to her contracting a new marraige, a 
yearly income equal to 20 per cent. of the mean annual salary. 

B. For the children, the yearly income varies from 15 to 50 per cent. of the 
salary, according to the number and condition of the children, the annual income is 
payable only up ) to fourteen years completed. 

If it is the mother who is killed, the husband, if there are children less than 
fourteen years, receives an indemnity equal to two years’ salary. 

C. During the continuation of illness caused by accident the employer must pay 
the costs of docter and medicines, and an indemnity equal to half the wages; the 
maximum of this indemnity is 50 ‘cents a day, and the minimum 20 cents. 

Employers can free themselves from obligations regarding sickness, whether by 
forming private savings banks for help or by affiliating their workingmen at their 
own expense to mutual banks of help, guaranteeing the indemnities provided by 
law. 

Employers can also form among themselves syndicates, with the effect of consti. 
tuting mutual assurance against the risks provided for by the present law. 4 

They can equally assure themselves against these risks at the State “Caisse 
d’assurance ” against accidents, by means of a premium, which varies from $1.20 to 
$4.80 per $200 of salary according to the classification of the industries. 

For the women the premium is reduced by 20 per cent. and a reduction 
of 25 per cent. upon premiums is moreover accorded to manufacturers who will 
furnish a certificate, delivered by a State engineer, declaring that they have taken* 
all the measures recognized as proper to prevent accidents. 

If the accident entails the penal condemnation of the employer the victim or his 
heirs have then a right, but in this case only, to an indemnity, to be fixed by the 
courts. 

GERMANY. 


The law of 6th July, 1884, which has been in force since 1st October, 1885, 
imposes on the employer the obligations : _ 


1. To compensate workmen injured in his .service, 
2. To pay pensions to widows of workmen killed in his service. 


3. To maintain the children of workmen killed in his service until they have 
reached a specified age. 


And as to responsibility for accidents, there is no difference between the liabi- 
lity of employers for the condition of machinery, plant and permanent appliances of 
the work, and their liability for specific acts of their workmen. 

The effect of the passage of this law has been that employers, for their own pro<. 
tection and in order to spread their risks over as large an area as possible, have been 
grouped together in trade associations. 

The different groups are formed by those having equal risks, those SE 
mines forming one, “those having factories another, and so on. 

The rules of these trade associations must be sanctioned by the Gover nment, 


At 


The funds are raised yearly from all employers within their respective districts 
in proportion to the wages paid by each employer. 

Empoyers contribute 90 per cent. and men contribute 10 per cent. 

Some employers pay the whole premium. 

This has worked, so far, successfully, and men say they are better satisfied to pay 
10 per cent. and have their claims settled without any difficulty than have any 
litigation with their employers, as it, in most cases. engenders bad feeling. 

The greatest harmony now prevails, and accidents are of less frequent occurrence, 
as the employers and foremen are more careful than ever. But the men say they 
may thank the Act for the change. Compensation for injuries in all cases of accident 
is paid out of the funds of the trade association, but whatever amount is paid out 
must be made good by the employer or firm in which the disaster occurred. 

There are sixty-two of these trade unions throughout Germany at the present 
time. 


ITALY. 


A law was passed 9th May, 1883, relating to liability of employers to compensate 
workmen injured in their service, and provides that owners, engineers, architects of 
mines, railways, buildings, &c., are primarily responsible for damages to the persens 
or health of their workmen, occasioned by all kinds of accidents, unless caused through 
the sole negligence of the workman, by pure misadventure or by unadvoidable 
circumstances. _ 

The law of April, 1886, goes farther,and includes contractors and workers om 
railways, the owners of rural or suburban districts, in which new work or repairs are 
made, and the contractors or workers of the same. The owners or workers of mines, 
quarries or foundries, and the engineers and architects who direct the work, are 
always materially responsible (and through them the employers) for injury to the 
bodies or health of their workmen, caused by accidents on the railroads, by the total 
or partial destruction of buildings, by earth-slips, excavations, explosions or any 
similar misfortune, unless caused as stated above. 

The Workman’s National Insurance provides as follows—this is the principal 
ne in the country :— 

1. In case of death of person injured no less than seven times the yearly wages, 


if the workman leaves parents, and a wife with three or not less than three 
¢hildren. 

2. Six times the yearly wages ifhe leaves a family, as above, of three or less tham 
three children, and no parents, 

3. Five times the yearly wages if he leaves a wife, with more than three children 
ander age, or only more than three children. ; 

4. Four times the yearly wages if he leaves three or less than three with or 
without a wife. 


5. Three times the yearly wages if he only leaves a wife, without children, and 
parents. 

6. Twice the yearly wages if he leaves only a wife without children or 
parents. , 


AUSTRIA, 


The common law is particularly the one under which all claims to accidents are 
adjudicated upon, and the employer is only held responsible when he is personally 
the cause. Incase of accident through his agent or employé he is only held respon- 
sible when it can be proved he has not taken proper care in the selection of suck 
person. and often gets clear on a plea of error of judgment. As. the’ common law is 
@ften both dilatory and expensive, it is not resorted to very much. 
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In 1883 Austria was divided jnto disirivis, each under an inspector, whose duty 
it is to see that employers adopt proper precautions for protection of lite and limb, 
-2s well as the health of their employés. 

In most districts of Austria insurance companies prevail, and, with few excep- 
tions, the premiums were borne by employers alone. The benefit arising from these 
insurances are as follows: if a workman is injured he receives 60 per cent. of his 
annual wages; if only partially incapacitated he receives 50 per cent. In case of 
-death his widow receives 20 per cent., each legitimate child 15 per cent., or if the 
Child is entirely an orphan 20 per cent. ; each illegitimate child 10 per cent., but the 
total percentage must not be more than 50 per cent., no matter how large the family 
may be. 

In case the accident was intentionally incurred there is nothing, unless in case 
-of death; then one-third is given to his heirs. Every workman is understood to 
belong to or be insured in this scheme, and none are allowed to contract outside of it, 
unless with the consent of the communal authorities. Provisions are made by law 
for enforcing the conditions of these societies, and also on the heads of industrial 
-establishments, to which various fines and penalties are attached. 

A special law was passed on 5th March, 1869, in relation to railways, and im 
case of accidents holds the employer liable for compensation, unless he can show 
that the injury was caused by neglect. 


SWITZERLANDs»- 


In this country there is a Factory Act, dated 23rd March, 1877, which has estab- 
lished the principle of the liability of employers of labor in the sense of that Acts 
‘The law consists of sixteen articles, of which five only relate to liability. 

Following are the answers to the points of particular importance; 

Q. Is the employer’s lability limited to any particular class of employment or 
¢lass of workmen, and if so, what classes? A. Yes; the liability is limited to those 
Classes that are subject to the provisions of the Factory Act of 23rd March, 1877. 

Article lst says: Every industrial establishment is considered a factory, and as 
such subject to the provisions of the present law, where a number of workpeople are 
-occupied regularly and at the same time inclosed rooms outside their own dwelling. 

Q. In what cases does the fact that an injury arose from the act of a fellow- 
workman relieve the employer? A. In no case, 

Q. Does it make any difference if the fellow-workman was in authority over the 
workman injured or in a position of authority generally in the employer’s business? 
A, It makes no difference whatever. 

A commission chosen to report and to amend the law relating to the liability of 
employers accepted, 13th May, 1886, the following five propositions, submitted by 
Monsieur Droz, Federal Councillor :— 


1. Extension of the liability to a number of other dangerous industries, 
2. Obligation cf employer to give notice to the authorities in case of accdent. 


3. Obligation for the employer to give such notice, also, in case of compromise 
~with workmen. 

4. Right of intervention on the part of the Government for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the interests of workmen, if the compensation arising out of a compromise is 
-deemed insufficient. 


5. Gratuitous advice to impecunious workmen, or their heirs, in case of accident. 
BELGIUM. 


The common law is the only one by which damages in case of accident can be 
recovered, and is founded on the Civil Cade, the same as the law iu France. Insurance 
societies prevail and are largely patronized, but their conditions are not given. 
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NETHERLANDS. 


The same as France—common law, founded on the Civil Code. There is one 
special law, however, in relation to liability of employers in the matter of their 
workmen, that in case of intentional or unpremeditated homicide, the wife, the 
children or the parents, have a legal claim for a compensation, which shall be 
estimated according to the status and means of both parties. In the case of mutilat- 
ing or wounding, either intentional or premeditated, it confers upon the wounded. 
person the right of compensation, 


LIABILITY ACT IN ONTARIO. 


In the Province of Ontario an Act entitled, ““Workingmen’s Compensation for 
Injuries Act” was passed, and is now in full force. The evidence bearing upon its 
effects so far as collected is not very extensive ; but so far it is shown to be effective: 
in its results. } 

On page 74 of the Ontario evidence, in re employers’ liability, Archibald Blue, 
Assistant Commissioner of Agriculture and Secretary of the Bureau of Industry, says :— 

“The accidents caused for which claims are made under this Act are of the nature: 
shown in my report, page 62, and are attributed to the practice of putting young 
boys without experience and men of little or no former training to the running or 
working of dangerous machines. In many instances these machines are not properly 
guarded, also for want of proper care in the matter of gearing machines. Hatches, 
hoists and elevators come under the same category. A greatmany young men come-* 
from the country, and think because they have had something to do with running agri- 
eultultural machines, they have sufficient experience to warrant their undertaking the 
running and setting up of the more complicated machines in factories, moulding and 
planing mills, machine shops and others. The result is that serious accidents often. 
occur.” | 

Frederick Nichols, Secretary Canadian Manufacturing Association, page 181 :— 

‘“Q. Do you know anything about Ontario Employer’s Liability Act ? Is it satis— 
factory? A. Ifa man is injured his remedy is at hand. The employers think it a 
step in the right direction in affording them increased protection, because they are 
insuring their men at their own expense—I mean at the expense of the employers.. 

“@. Would the employers exact an agreement from their men that they should 
have no claim against them? <A. Certainly not. i 

““Q. Take the case of railway accidents? A. The company is liable. 

“Q. Take the case of machinery turning out defective? A. That would have to- 
go to the courts. 

“Q. In the case of the Grand Trunk? A. The Grand Trunk were exempt from 
the Act because they had a benefit insurance.” 

Thomas Webb (page 269) complains of the negligence of employers in the 
erection of proper scaffolding, and frequent accidents and loss of life from such 
neglect. 

Conductor, Grand Trunk Railway (pages 513 to 519), complains that the 
employés cannot take advantage of the Act on account of exemption of Grand. 
Trunk Railway from its provisions by the Ontario Government. He also complains 
about danger of couplings, running-boards, bell-cords, and being obliged to sign 
contracts outside of Act, onthe plea of being secured by insurance, to which the mer 
are obliged to contribute, and that the company are sole managers, and that men 
will not be taken upon permanent staff or get promotion unless they sign such 
contract. 

Conductor, Michigan Central Railway. (See evidence, pages 525 to 575). 

C. A. Passmore, painter, decorator, &c., London (page 684): “I consider the 
Hiability Act is a great benefit both to employers and employés. It makes them 
more careful, particularly in matter of scaffolding. is 
James Stevenson, moulder, Hamilton (page 797), regards the Ontario Liability 
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Act as a benefit, but would like a Dominion Act of a similar nature. He objects to. 
children working at the trade, as it is too laborious for them, many of them being 
under fourteen years of age, and thinks this very wrong. 

The importation of children into this country is wrong: Ist. Some of them. 
are treated no better than slaves. 2nd. There are plenty of children of our own, 
and we often experience difficulty in placing them. 

Thomas Towers, Hamilton (page 870), handed in a declaration, Knights of 
Labor, which see in evidence. 

The quotations made will give a fair outline of how the Employers’ Liability Act 
is thought of in its operation. 


UNITED STATES, 


In answer to the circular of Lord Roseberry, addressed to the Government of 
this country as late as 1886, it was stated that no Liability Act was in force; that 
the common law was the only law, and that it holds the employer liable to his 
employé in case of accident only in two instances, viz. :— 


1. When he has directly interfered in the act which caused the injury. 
2. When, by his negligence or otherwise, he has employed incompetent workmen. 


In some cases tried this proved to be only an error of judgment, and the employer 
got clear of any responsibility. 

However, many of the States of the Union had Acts passed before this time, 
some of which enunciated a forward position with regard to liability of employers. 
for compensation to employés for accidents happening in their employ. 

For the past half century a great many changes have been made in the laws 
bearing upon the liability of employers to their employés. Notably is this the, case 
in England and United States. The result of these changes in England from time 
to time culminated in the passing of the Employer’s Liability Act of 1880. (See 
Statute). 

In Ao it was decided in the case of Murray vs. South Carolina Railway 
Company that they were not liable to one servant injured through the negligence of 
another servant. This decision elicited a great deal of comment, and in the case of 
Farwell vs. Boston and Worcester Railroad Company the same decision was made,. 
and was followed in nearly every jurisdisdiction, both State and Federal. 

Statutes have been pased, however, by several States, with the special purpose of 
modifying or abolishing the doctrine of common employment. 

In Georgia, lowa, Kansas, Wisconsin, Montana and Wyoming the Legislatures 
have guarded the employés of railroad corporations from the common law rule of 
non-liability. In England, Alabama and Massachusetts the statutory changes have 
been more extensive, and are confined to no special class of workmen. 

The provisions of the present Code of Georgia, as amended in 1856, relating to 
employers’ liability, are the following :— 

“ Section 2083, Railroad companies are common carriers, and lable as such. 
As such companies have many employés who possibly cannot control those who 
should exercise care and diligence in the running of trains, such companies shall be 
liable to such employés as to passengers, for injuries arising from the want of such 
care and diligence.” 

Section 3036 says: “Ifthe person injured is himself an employé of the (railroad): 
company, and the damage was caused by another employé, and without fault or 
negligence on the part of the person injured, his employment by the company shall 


be no bar to recovery.” 


Section 2202 says: ‘The principal is not liable to one agent for injuries arising 
from the negligence or misconduct of other agents about the same business.” 

The next State to alter the law was Iowa, and the new legislation was incor- 
porated into the Code of 1880, where it now stands in the following form, in Vol, 
and Section 1307 :— 
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“ Every corporation operating a railway shall be liable for all damages sustained by 
any person, including employés of such corporation, in consequence of the neglect of 
agents, or by any mismanagement of the engineers or other employés of the corpora- 
tion, and in consequence of the wilful wrongs, whether of commission or omission, of 
such agents, engineers or other employés, when such wrongs are in any manner con- 
nected with the use and operation of any railway on or about which they shall be 
-eroployed, and no contract which restricts such liability shall be legal or binding.” 

In Kansas the first attempts to modify the law was made in 1874, by the passage 
-of an Act, which Act was incorporated into the Civil Code, and now reads as follows :-— 

“Avery railroad company organized or doing business in this State shall be liable 
for all damages done to any employé of such company in consequence of any negli- 
gence of its agents, or by any mismanagement of its engineers or other employés, to 
any person sustaining such damage.” (Compiled laws of Kansas, 1885, Section 5204). 

This law was assailed as unconstitutional, but when the case of Missouri Pacific 
Railway Company vs. Haley was brought to test its validity, not only was the Act 
-declared constitutional, but a contract in contravention of it has been held void. 
(Kansas Railway Company vs. Percy 29 Ks. 169). 

Wisconsin, up to 1875, held on by the common law rule of employers’ liability. 

In that year a statute (Laws of 1875, chap. 173) was passed, making railway 
companies liable for injury to servants. 

Wisconsin presents the curious example of a State which had attempted to 
‘change the doctrine of common employment by statutory provisions, and then aban- 
doning the attempt went back to the old doctrine. The above statute was 
repealed in 1880, and to-day the common law rule has no restrictions placed upon it 
‘by legislation. | 

The next step in the history of legislation is an important one. The hardness of 
the rule of non-liability of employers increased rather than diminished by the con- 
stant accumulation of decisions, and led to an extensive agitation of the question, in 
England, in which the workingmen’s association took a prominent part. In 1877 the 
-attention of Parliament was called to the subject, but it was not till 1880 that the 
Employer’s Liability Act was finally passed (43 and 44 Vic., chap. 42). 

Alabama was the first of the American States to follow the example of Great 
Britain in passing an Employers’ Liability Act. On 12th February, 1885, the Legis- 
lature passed an Act entitled, “An Act to define the Liabilities of Employers of 
“Wo:rkmen for injuries received by the workman while in the service of the Employer.” 

This Act was elaborated somewhat for the new Code of 1887, where it now 
-stands as follows (section 2590): ‘‘When a personal injury is received by a servant 
“or employé in the service or business of the master or employer, the master or 
-employer is liable to answer in damages to such servant or employé, as if he were a 
stranger, and not engaged in such service or employment in the cases follow- 
ang :— 

“1. When the injury is caused by reason of any defect in the condition of the ways, 
works, machinery or plant connected with or used in the business of the master or 
-em ployer. 

‘2. When the injury is caused by reason of the negligence of any person in the 
service or employment of the master or employer, who has any superintendence 
‘entrusted to him, whilst in the exercise of such superintendence. 

“3. When such injury is catsed by the negligenee of any one in the service or 
-employment of the master or employer, to whose orders or directions the servant or 
-employé at the time of the injury was bound to conform, and did conform, if such 
injuries resulted from his having so conformed. 

“4, When such injury is caused by reason of the act or omission of any person in 
the service or employment of the master or employer, done or made in obedience to 
the rules, and regulations, or by-laws of the master or employer, or in obedience to 
particular instructions given by any person delegated with the authority of the master 
“or employer in that behalf. 
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“5. When such injury is caused byreason ofthe negligence of any person in the- 
service or employment of the master or employer who has the charge or control of” 
any signal, points, locomotive, engine, switch, car or train upon a railway, or any 
part of the track of a railway.” 


Massachusetts, after an agitation of several years, passed an Employers’ Liability 
Act in 1887. It resembles in its provisions the Acts of Alabama and Great Britain, 
but goes still further than the other State, andis inthe nature of the English Act, in 
making restriction as regards the amount of compensation in case of death or 
disability. 7 

There is one of the clauses, however, that relates to employers letting sub-con- 
tracts, that is of special interest. Itis as follows: “An employer is made liable to 
employés of a contractor or sub-contractor injured by reason of any defect in the 
condition of the ways, works, machinery or plant, if they are the property of the 
employer or furnished by him, and if such defect arose or had not been discovered 
or remedied, through the negligence of the employer or. of some person entrusted by 
him with the duty of seeing that they were in proper condition.” There is also 
another clause, where it goes farther than either Alabama or Great Britain, and which 
will prevent private contracts from virtually repealing the statutory provisions. It 
it provided that no person or corporation shall, by a special contract with persons in 
his or its employ, exempt himself or itself from any liability which he or it might 
otherwise be under to such persons for injuries suffered by them in their employment, 
and which result from the employer’s own negligence, or from the negligence of 
other persons in his or its employ. 


The many and great alterations in the laws of all civilized countries have 
lended to place the relations of employers and employés upon an equitable basis, 
for we have the authority of that great political economist, Sir Thomas Brassey, 
who was chairman of the Select Committee appointed by the Imperial Govern- 
ment to enquire into and report upon the working of the Employers’ Liability 
Act of 1880, for saying that while it benefited the workingman it did no injustice 
to the employer. . 


Indeed, it seems but a question of time when the old harshness of the law in 
regard to the employés will be done away with. The tendency of the American law 
is to interpret the doctrine of common employment more liberally in their favor, | 
Great Britain and Massachusetts, jurisdictions in which their rights were restricted, 
have modified the law to their advantage. Below these surface indications is the 
trend of public opinion, not supporting capital at the expense of labor, nor labor at 
the expense of capital, but favoring a more equitable distribution of the responsibi- 
lity which must fall upon the one or the other whenever labor is injured in the 
employ of capital. Calmly reviewing the great and beneficial change that has. 
taken place of late years in the relation of labor to capital, particularly in the direc- 
tion of liability of employers to compensate workmen injured in their service, it 
seems but the outcome of the advance of civilization. It appears to have advanced as — 
education has progressed. The workmen of to-day have taken advantage of the 
opportunity which education offers in fitting themselves for a higher sphere, both in 
the workshop and in the social and economic progress of the State, and are therefore - 
entitled to be relieved from the barbarous exactions of former times. The employers 
themselves must acknowledge this truth, for both in the press and on the platform 
of to-day we find workingmen filling creditable positions, and in the discussion of 
Peat. and economic questions they are the peers of those whom circumstances 

ave made their masters, 


Nors.--But the master’or employer is not held liable under this section if the servant or employé 
know of the defect or negligence causing the injury, and did not report it to the master, employer or 
agent in proper time to have it remedied, so as to avoid any accident. This proviso is very far- 
reaching in its provisions. 
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Although the Liability Act of Great Britain in 1880 was a great practical advance 
in legislation, still we find its scope amplified by other countries. 

We would, therefore, urge upon the authorities of this great Dominion, this 
‘Canada of ours, that whatever is wanting in the way of legislation to bring us into 
the front *ank should be seen to at once, and if any existing laws are capable of 
greater amplification in the general interest we feel that the Government of this 
country has both the will and the power perform the service. 

Legisiation, to be useful, must be effective in its results, and in order to be effective 
it must have for its aim the interest of those for whose benefit it was brought into 
existence ; but it must also be of such a nature as not to inflict injustice upon any. 

These considerations were brought very forcibly before your Commission in the 
collection of evidence necessary to understand intelligently the position of labor in 
this country in its relation to capital. 

if any Act is passed for the welfare of the working classes, although comprehen- 
sive in its provisions, yet if itis not fully carried out, it is inoperative, and is an 
injustice to those whose condition it aimed at remedying. 

ist. We refer to the Employers’ Liability Act. 

2nd. Then we have the Factory Acts, which are also inoperative, because not fully 
‘carried out—therefore an injury ; for again and again we have seen where their pro- 
visions were either set at defiance or disregarded altogether. 

In the first case we find powerful corporations making their employés sign 
contracts binding them in such way as to prevent them resorting to the pro- 
visions of the law in case of accidents, or their representatives in case of death or 
disability, on the plea of securing them by an insurance scheme of their own, and 
over which they (the employers) have the controlling power, which scheme is mostly 
supported by the contributions of their employés. 

In the other case we find children of tender age wearing away their young lives 
for a mere pittance in cotton factories, in tobacco factories, in the manufacture of 
cigars, and in various other unhealthy employments, that are not calculated to 
benefit them either socially, morally, physically or even pecuniarily ; whose growth 
is so stunted from impure air that, even if they survive to reach the age of puberty, 
their progeny in the next generation must be a tax upon the State, and not the 
stalwart, robust race which our climate, as well as our opportunities, is so calculated 
to bring forth. 

Both the Acts mentioned have been passed in the general interest, for although 
they are supposed to be in the particular interest of those who are bound to labor, 
syou cannot benefit the laborer or workman without benefiting the employer; for the 
workman, when he finds himself under no disability, has double the vim and energy, 
and is able to perform his work with credit to himself and with benefit to his 
employer. The general feeling prevails that if these Acts were under Federal, 
instead of Provincial Governments the provisions would be more beneficially carried 
out. In claiming special Acts for the protection of laboring classes, the employer 
too often thinks that only the interest of the employé is sought. This is an error, 
for when the employé is safe the employer is protected also. A great deal has been 
said about legislation of a special nature ruining employers. There is little fear of 
that, for employés know that whatever injures capital also injures labor. A great 
fear is that as human nature is generally selfish, considerations of a pecuniary 
nature will cause the hiring of inexperienced hands, particularly the younger ones. 
‘Whilst in making laws the interest of all should be kept in view, you may depend 
that however stringent or however favorable they may be in the interest of the 
workingman, in all cases the capitalists will protect themselves. The interests at 
stake demand that all should bear their own responsibilities. Let capital bear its 
share and Ict labor bear its share, and let us, above all things, join together to see if 
we cannot devise some means to lessen the loss of life, with the misery and heart- 
breaking it entails upon s0 many families; and let us try our best to comfort the 
sufferers in their misfortunes. 


‘ MICHAEL WALSH. 


APPENDIX H. 


CONUS Dea Ws. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT OF THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 


When the regulations of a factory are unjust, workmen have a very simple 
remedy, by withdrawing themselves from it—that is by not going to work there; but 
*~when these rules, which are unjust, are converted into laws by Legislatures, workmen 
are forced to submit to them and to undergo all this injustice, 

*——— We have already given our opinion, in speaking of insurance against accidents 
upon “The Act to assure in certain cases compensation to Workmen” (chap. 141, 
Consolidated Statutes of the Province of Ontario), but we think it a duty to return 
to this question, to expose all the unfairness of this law existing at the time the 
‘Commission held its investigation, so as to prevent its adoption in other Provinces, 

This law, without being perfect, would offer, nevertheless, important guarantees to 
‘workingmen, if its 16th section (the last) did not in certain cases, completely nullify 
the law :— ; 


SECTION 16, 


‘Sec. 16—Whereas certain railway companies, some of which carry on operations, partly within the 
Province and partly without, have in accordance with the provisions of certain acts of the Parliament of 
‘Canada, established insurance and provident societies or associations to provide and secure, in case of 
sickness, accident, or death, aid to such of the employés of the companies as are members of such societies 
or associations; and whereas it is desirable that nothing in this Act contained should have the effect of 
impairing the advantages derivable from any such association, or of making its operation less bene- 
ficial to the workmen employed by such companies; and whereas, with a view to enactment of any safe 
and proper provisions which may be necessary in the premises, it is desirable that time should be 
afforded for further and more complete enquiry in that behalf; therefore, it is hereby enacted that, whére 
any railway company or employer has, in accordance with the provisions of an Act of the Parliament 
of Canada, or otherwise, established’ an insurance and provident society or association, of which at 
least two-thirds of the employés of said company or employer shall have become members, and which 
society or association shall provide for its members aid in case of sickness, accident, or death to at 
least the extent and amount provided and secured in that respect by the insurance and provident 
society or association now established by the Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of certain Acts of the Parliament of Canada, then and in every such case this 
Act shall not until after the lst day of April, 1888, apply to any such railway company or employer. 

Provided, however, that notwithstanding anything in this section contained, this Act shall be held 
to apply to every such railway company and employer in respect of any personal injury caused to a 
“workman by reason of any of the matters mentioned in section four of this Act, and in respect of any 
action for the recovery of compensation for any such last mentioned injury. 

Provided, morever, that notwithstanding anything in this section contained, this Act shall be held 
to apply to every railway company and employer in respect of any personal injury, within the meaning 
of this Act, caused to a workman who is not a member of the insurance and provident society or associ- 
ation so established by the company or employer, as aforesaid, and in respect of any action for 
recovery of compensation for any such last mentioned injury.’’—-(49 Vic., chap. 28, sec. 17; 50 Vic., chap: 
"22, secs. 1, 2.) 


Thus, every manufacturer and every company having compelled their workmen 
to form themselvés into provident and assurance associations will be exempt from all 
responsibility in case of death or of wounds resulting from accident. 

What has this law, in return, exacted from those employers who establish insur- 
ance and provident societies to relieve them from the responsibilities imposed upor 
other manufacturers ? 

We have only found in this direction paragraph 2, section 12, of the Grand 
Trunk Railway Assurance and Provident Society. (Pamphlet produced by Mr. Hy. 
B. Moore, Secretary Treasurer. Page 120, Que.) :— 
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‘Section 12, paragraph 2—The Grand Trunk Railway Company will each half year contribute out 
of the revenues of the company a sum in aid of the sick benefits and allowances of the society, and in 
consideration thereof these rules, and all alterations which may be made in them, shall be subject to 
the approval of the Directors of the Grand Trunk Railway Company.”’ ‘ 


A sum! What sum? The Grand Trunk pays actually $10,000 (page 113, Que.) If 
the company paid 10 cents it would be equally relieved of all responsibility, for it 
would be strictly within the limits indicated by the law. 

~The Grand Trunk Company has not certainly abused the elasticity of the law, 
but what the Grand Trunk does not another company can do. 

This Ontario law delivered up defenceless the employés of the most dangerous 
industries to all the consequences of accidents which can befall them. 

This law does not indicate the proportion of payment which the 
employer should make in exchange for the immunity which the law gives him, and 
they have not even taken the trouble to indicate on what conditions and what plan 
these compulsory assurance societies should be established. 

Let us suppose, for example, a saw mill employing twenty-four workmen. Accord- 
ing to law, if the employer forms a provident association with sixteen of his men, he will 
be completely sheltered from all responsibility in a pecuniary way in case of accident. 
Does any one think that these sixteen men would be able to meet, with their monthly 
assessments, the amount required in the case of the first accident which should strike 
one of them? 

If, on the contrary, these sixteen men form part of an association containing great 
numbers of members they will be certain to receive their indemnity in case of 
misfortune. 

Paragraph 2 of section 12 of the rules of this Grand Trunk Provident Society 
ahows that the company subscribes only to the sick funds, and does not contribute 
in any way at all to the sum paid to those assured in case of death. And despite 
this the Ontario law exempts from all pecuniary responsibility the Grand Trunk 
Company when one of its employés is killed, and with it, all the manufacturers, com- 
panies or individuals who may follow its example. 

We have said that the last section of this law of Ontario (section 16) annuls the- 
law completely. It does more than annul it; it has fixed at a ridiculously low 

amount the sum which unfortunate, disabled employés can receive from employers 

in whose service they have been injured when these employers have established 

among their workmen an insurance society. 

In effect the maximum of indemnity which the law grants is fixed as follows. 
by section 6, chapter 141:— 

‘Section 6.—The amount of compensation recoverable under this Act shall not exceed such sum as 
may be found to be equivalent to the estimated earnings during the three years preceding the injury 
ef a person in the same grade employed during those years in the like employment within this Pro- 
vince, and such compensation shall not be subject to any deduction or abatement by reason or on 


account or in respect of any matter or thing whatsoever, save such as is specially provided for in sec- - 
tion nine of this Act.’’ (49 Vic., c 28, s. 6). . 


According to this section Ontario courts can grant to the brakeman of a freight 
train, victim of an accident involving complete incapacity to work, an indemnity of 
‘$1,440; to a conductor, $3,000; to an engineer from $3,600 to $5,040, if those- 
employés belong to the Canadian Pacific, to the Michigan Central or to any other 
railway company; but if they belong to the Grand Trunk Company the victim would 
be deprived of the right of appealing to the courts, and would have’to conform to the- 
rules of the Grand Trunk Provident Society. 

According to the testimony of the secretary of this society (page 122, Que.) 
these victims would have had the right to $3 during twenty-six weeks and to a sum 
of $100, or in all $178, of which $140.40 would be paid by the employés and $37.60: 
by the company.* 


*The half awéurance paid sometimes to victims of accidents is paid by an assessment on the- 
employés. (Par. 3, sec. 5, of the rules). 
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If the victims whom we have cited as examples had been killed, or died of their 
wounds, their heirs would be able to get from the Ontario courts judgment against 
the companies for sums ranging from $1,400 to $5,000. But if the victim was in ths 
service of the Grand Trunk his heirs have no right to any indemnity, for we cannot 


consider as an indemnity a sum due in virtue of a premium paid by the man assured. 


If, even, we consider this assurance asan indemnity,it never goes beyond from $250 
to $1,200. 

If, to make use of the expression of the superintendent of the Michigan Central 
Railway (St. Thomas section), this railway kills one of its employés (page 557, Ont.) the 
company pays all the funeral expenses. ‘“ We do not ask,” adds the superintendent, 
“the widow and the children of that employé to pay off those expenses.” 

The Ontario law has not even imposed these expenses on the Grand Trunk Com- 
pany. When the family of the man killed is too poor to provide for them the 
provident society advances the necessary funds and deducts them from the amount 
of assurance, (Section 14 of the rules of administration of the society). 

Clause 16 of this “ Act to assure in certain cases a compensation to workmen ” 
threatens the interests of workingmen in the gravest manner. 

The Grand Trunk Company obliges its employés to be members of this provi- 
dent and assurance society. It does not wish to shoulder the responsibilities from 
which it can, without expense, legally free itself. 

But one cannot enter into this society without having passed the medical 
examination, and one must be not more than forty-five years old. 

Should this insurance system become general in the Province of Ontario, men 
Subject to one of these numerous illnesses not incapacitating them from work, but 
making them ineligible for assurance, would be reduced to enforced idleness. 

As to men of forty-five, they would be bound to remain with their then 
employer; forif they quitted him they could not enter any other shop, not being 
eligible for any other employer’s assurances. 

Such are the actual results and the probable consequences of section 16 of the 
law of the Province of Ontario, so called, “to assure in certain cases a compensation 
to workingmen.” 

‘his section, on the contrary, deprives them of the just compensations to which 
they would have a right in certain cases. 

We do not believe that, since Legislatures have taken up the labor question, pro- 
visions so unjust, so threatening to the interests of the workingmen, have been 
adopted. 

What profoundly astonishes us is that labor societies of Ontario have not 
appealed to public opinion and have not protested energetically against this iniquitous 
iegisiation. 

Railway employés, more than any other class of workmen, ought to be protected 
by associations which have assumed the mission of watching over the general interests 
of labor. | 

These employés are under the control of powerful administrations, able easily 
to impose on them their own behests. The very nature of their work, and the 


absolute impossibility in which they are of finding work without a certificate, renders 


them, numerous though they are absolutely helpless to protect themselves. 

The Commission did not arrive at the truth without guaranteeing to the 
witnesses that their names would not be published. Their depositions have been 
confirmed by the officers of the company. 

The Commission’s enquiry would have been certainly more complete on this 
question but for the, incomprehensible boycotting which the 'rades and Labor 


Council of Toronto had decreed without reason against the Commission, or for 


reasons which have not been revealed to this day. (See Mr. Parr’ letter). 
It was necessary to give this explanation, in order that the workingmen of the 
Province of Ontario may know that if the work of the Commission has not been as 


‘complete in some places as in others they have only themselves to blame and some. 
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members of the Trades and Labor Council of Toronto, who have done everything in: 
their power to hamper the work of the Commission. 

Section 16 of the “ Act to assure compensation in certain cases to workmen ” of the 
Province of Ontario is bad. We believe, even, that it is tainted with illegality, for it 
seems to us impossible that a Legislature has the power to takeaway from a citizen, 
or his heirs, the guarantees which are accorded to him, without giving him the least 
compensation in return, 


MASTERS AND SERVANTS ACT. 


In the Provinces of Ontario, New Bruswick and Nova Scotia there is no Act 
concerning the fulfilment of engagements entered into between employers and their 
workmen. The only Acts of this nature existing in these Provinces apply only to the 
relations between masters and apprentices. * 

The very existence of these Acts is a source of wonder, as almost all the witnesses,. 
employers as well as workmen, were unanimous in declaring that apprenticeship, as 
understood a quarter of a century ago, did not exist any longer—as in our days, to 
speak the truth, there are no more apprentices. The Acts regulating, in the three 
Provinces which we have just mentioned, the relations between masters and appren- 
tices are all enacted from the same standpoint—that is, they permit the penalty of 
imprisonment to be imposed on the apprentice who breaks his contract, although 
they do not impose any penalty, not even a fine, on the employer who neglects or 
maltreats his apprentice. 

In the Province of Quebec there is a Masters and Servants Act applicable to the 
whole Province outside of towns, cities and incorporated villages, which have the 
right of passing rules regulating, within the limits of their jurisdictions, the relations 
between masters and servants. 

The Act in force outside incorporated towns is very hard. It allows to be 
condemned to a fine or to prison, or to both, servants who fail in engagements which 
they have contracted towards their employers; but, on the other hand, it punishes. 
with the same penalty employers who do not fultil theirs, and that, too, quite apart 
from what concerns non-payment of wages.(7) 

In the course of its enquiry the Commission visited several towns of the 
Province of Quebec, all having different Masters and Servants Acts. 

At St. Hyacinthe this Act is almost identical with that in force in the rest of 
the Province of Quebec, with, however, this happy modification, that it imposes only 
fine or imprisonment—not both together. 

At Quebec the matter is regulated by “ By-law 197, concerning Masters, Servants, 
Clerks, Apprentices, Domestics and Day-Laborers.” Sections 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11 and 16 permit the imposition of a fine not exceeding $40, or two months’ 
imprisonment, at most (at hard labor, according to section 16), on every employé 
who fails in his duty, or who quits his service without leave, although sections 12, 
13, and 14 punish only by a maximum fine of $20, or an imprisonment 
of thirty days, employers who fail in their engagements towards their employés, even 
those who treat their apprentices cruelly. 

At Montreal, by-law 20, “By-law concerning Masters and Apprentices,” has 
been in force for nearly half a century. It will suffice to cite section 1 of this 
by-law to make known the spirit of it:— 


Section 1.—Every apprentice or servant of both sexes, or journeyman held by certificate or by act 
or written agreement, and every servant of both sexes or journeyman verbally engaged before one or 
more witnesses, for one month or a time longer or shorter, who shall be guilty of bad conduct, of 
stubbornness in his conduct, of laziness, or of quitting his service or duty, or of absenting himself, day 


(*) Section 14, paragraph 2, sec. 19, cap. 142, Revised Statutes of Ontario. 
Secs. 11, 12, and 15, cap. 98, Revised Statutes. series 5, Nova Scotia. 
Secs. 9 and 13, cap. 70 Consolidated Statutes, New Brunswick. 


({) Sec.'6, cap. 27, Revised Statutes of Lower Canada. 
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or night, without permission, from his said service or from the house or residence of his master; or 
who shall refuse or neglect to fulfil his lawful duty, or to obey proper orders given to him by his master 
or mistress ; who shall be guilty of any fault or offence in the service of his master or mistress, or of any 
illicit act which can affect the interest or trouble the domestic affairs of his master or mistress; or who 
shallbe guilty of squandering the property or effects of his master or mistress, shall be, on conviction 
before the Recorder’s Court, subject to a penalty not exceeding twenty dollars and to an imprisonment 
not exceeding thirty days, for each and every offence. 


The other sections treat of giving notices to employers before quitting their ser- 
vice, but they all inflict the same penalty on empioyés—$20 and a month's imprison- 
ment, or two months when the fine is not paid, 

On the other hand, the employer found guilty of “ illtreatment, defect or insuffi- 
ciency of provisions or wholesome food, or for cruelty or illtreatment of any sort,” 
(section 5) is punishable only by afine, or by imprisonment not exceeding thirty days. 
And this by-law, which allows the employé to be sent for sixty days to the common 
gaol for quitting his service without giving fifteen days’ notice, inflicts no penalty on 
the employer who sends away his employé without giving him notice or without 
paying him his wages. 

This Act, its interpretation and its application, are responsible ina great measure 
for the deplorable facts exposed before the Commission at Montreal. 

This Act has allowed certain employers to terrorize their apprentices, male or 
female, and has allowed others to make rules more or less tyrannical. 
| This Act makes the workman his master’s chattel. It allows the latter to keep 
his employé at his house day and night, to hinder him from voting, to hinder him 
from watching at the sick bed of any of his own people, and to force him to work 
without paying him. The law is absolute; it does not admit any excuse, however 
lawful it may be. (Pages 212 to 214, Que.) 

The Acts which punish in a different manner the same faults according as they 
are committed by employé or employer have iong since been abrogated in all other 
countries. Ifit is absolutely necessary to leave them in our legislation the least we 
can do is to apply the same punishment to those who fail in their engagements, 
whether they are masters or servants. 

Masters and Servants’ Acts have been abolished everywhere, because people con- 
sider that a contract between employer and workmen is a contract purely commer- 
cial, whose non-execution can entail damages, but ought not in any circumstances be 
punished with imprisonment, as at Montreal, or with hard labor, as at Quebec, any 
more than non-payment ofa note or non-delivery of an order can cause the trader who 
does not keep his engagements to. be sent to prison. 

It is a serious thing to send an innocent person to prison, and it would be, 
perhaps, useful to hold an enquiry upon the life led by poor apprentices and unfor- 
tunate servants who have been sent to the Montreal gaol. 

These Acts carry their own condemnation with them. The severer they are the 
more bad employers make use of them to tyrannize over their employés, as the testi- 
mony heard establishes. 

Their suppression can only tend to increase good relations between employers 
and workmen, and to prevent the recurrence of acts which have been committed 
during their existence. 

We believe, however, that it would be necessary to make a special law concern- 
ing employés or workmen whose sudden cessation from work would jeopardize the 
lives or welfare of citizens. 

There is a law whose application the Commission has proven in the Province of 
Quebec, but the text of which it has been impossible for us to find. 

It is in virtue of this law that workmen working by the piece can be arrested, 
- condemned to prison and to fine, or to loss of wages due them, for leaving their 
employer, their job being finished, without giving fifteen days’ notice. (842 and 343, 
1183-85, Que.) 

Certain manufacturers seem to know this law well, for after having engaged 
* their apprentices and workmen by the week, which obliges them to give fifteen 
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days’ notice before leaving, they change work by the day into piece-work and then 
bring before the court those of their employés who leave them.. The court, accord- 
ing to the evidence, has in such cases always condemned the workmen. 
Here is surely a legal injustice which ought to attract the notice of legislators. 
~It is impossible to pretend that a workman is bound to his employer during fifteen 
days without the latter being obliged to keep him in work. Actually, an employer 
imposes on men doing piece-work the obligation of giving fifteen days’ notice, upon 
penalty of being brought before the court and losing the salary due, although he 
does not at all engage himself to give the man work—that is to say, the possibility of 
earning a livelihood during these fifteen days. (Contract of the Allan Line, page 
199 ; of the Hochelaga Cotton Company, page 277; of the Tanneries *** at Montreal, 
page 593; of the firm of Dobell, Beckett & Co., 1027; of the Paton Manufacturing 
Company, page 1244; of the St. Hyacinthe Granite Mills, page 1364, Que.) 
All these contracts have force of law, as the evidence proves. We will cite, 
» above all, the case of two brothers at Sherbrooke—one fourteen years, the other 
fifteen years—both doing piece-work, who, having followed their family to Montreal, 
were arrested and taken back by the police to Sherbrooke to finish their contract of 
apprenticeship, although this contract culled for weekly payments, and had been 
broken by the employer himself. (Pages 1183-1185, Que.) 


JULES HELBRONNER. 
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( Translation.) . 
AGE 2 UND Tok 1. 


STRIKES AND ARBITRATION. 


A great number of strikes arise more from unjust regulations than from a ques- 
tion of wages.* 

It is unjust to oblige workmen to labor on religious holidays, to impose fines on 

* them, to force them to give their time without remuneration, as men working by the 
piece, and certain bateauxmen of Quebec must do, for example. 

It is unjust to refuse work to men if they belong to labor organizations, to pay 
them irregularly, to keep back part of their wages, to leave them at the mercy of the 
whim, more or less tyrannical, of a foreman, etc. 

Strikes arise from these abuses, as well ‘as from questions of wages. 

And workmen, it should be understood, respond too often to these exaggerated 

‘and unjust pr etensions of employers by other demands no less unjust. 

The most practical means for reducing strikes to their minimum in number and 
intensity is to establish for the settlement of disputes between labor and capital a 
labor court, whose judges (or jurymen, if preferable) should be practical men— 
employers and employés. 


* Leading Causes of Strikes—Number and per cent. for the United States— 
1880-87. 


(From the third annual report of the Commissioners of Labor, 1887—Strikes and Lockouts, page 17.) 
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The ‘‘ Conseils des Prud’hommes,” of France, are both boards of conciliation and 
compulsory courts of arbitration. They are composed of an equal number of 
employers and employés, respectively, elected for three years by the class which 
they belong to. 

Thus the action of each “conseil” is twofold. 

As boards of conciliation, they are composed of two members—an employer and 
an employé—cach sitting alternately as president. The two parties are heard 
privately. If the difference between them cannot be amicably settled they are sent 
before the court of “ Pzud’hommes.” 

The latter is composed, besides the president and the vice-president, of an 
equal number of employer “ Prud’hommes” and employé “Prud’hommes.” Four 
members are a quorum. The president and the vice-president of that court are elected 
for one year, at a general assembly by the majority of the members present. The 
president and the vice-president cannot belong to the same class, either of employers 
or employés. 

In the absence of other legislation, the “Conseils des Prud’hommes” can be 
established under existing laws in the Province of Quebec, municipalities having 
the power to make regulations concerning the relations between employers and 
employés. 

The “ Conseils des Prud’hommes” would judge the differences between employer 
and employé, would estimate the damages sustained by the employerjfor the workman 
in case of dismixsal or of abandonment of work ; would pronounce on the validity and 
the equity of the factory rules—in a word, would regulate promptly and without 
expense all individual variances, and would prevent the individual difficulty from 
- assuming the importance of a general dispute. : 

We would not see any more a whole workshop (sometimes a whole trade-body) 
quit work to protest, and to protest very often justly, against a grievance, or against 
- an attack on the self-respect of a workman. 

When workmen shall be able to bring abuses of authority before their peers 
they will no more have reason to go on strike to protect themselves en masse against 
the consequences of these abuses. 

With the “Conseils des Prud’hommes” the workman dismissed for not having 
executed an unjust order will obtain damages in proportion to the wrong sustained; and 
the employer or the foreman who may be guilty will be more careful in the future ; 
and, in like manner, workmen will be restrained from putting forward undue claims. 

Disputes in the matter of payment of wages, of deductions, contracts of 
apprenticeship, and their execution, etc., etc., will be settled by these “Conseils des 
Prud’ hommes.” 

In cases of strike, or of threats of strike, they will perform the functions of a 
court of arbitration, if required, and in all cases they will have the right of sitting 
as a court of enquiry. Those who are interested may testify under oath, and after 
this enquiry the court will make an impartial report of the state of affairs, and of 
the reasonable concessions which the parties should make in order to reach an 
understanding. 

This manner of proceeding would result in enlightening public opinion, a potent 
factor in matters of strike, and,above all,of enlightening those interested. The Directors 
of great companies often refuse to accede to the just demands of their workmen, upon 
the interested representations of their superintendents, or. of their foremen, and 
workmen often make demands which the state of business does not justify. 

Such an enquiry, made by a tribunal composed of disinterested masters and men, 
would cause the truth to be known, and would protect the industrial world from these 
disturbances, due solely to the despotism of some employers and of their foremen, 
and to the irritation of workmen too often fanned by some of themselves. 

With the “Conseils des Prud’hommes ” having the right of enquiry in cases of 
strikes, we would see fomenters of disturbance disappear, as well as the employer 
who wants a “ lock-out ” because his stock is too large. 
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The reports of these councils, indicating what it would be just to do, would put 
an end to all these irritabilities which always prolong strikes. It would be no longer 
a question of knowing who should give way, but solely of correcting an error of 
judgment. 

In a word, to diminish the difficulties between capital and labor it is necessary 

» to submit to prompt and compulsory arbitration all individual differences and abuses 
by means of a competent tribunal. 

Besides, this council can mediate in all questions of wages, being the only ones 
in which they cannot make,compulsory arbitration. f | 

The “Conseils des Prud’hommes” have fulfilled this double function in France since 
1804. They exist also in Belgium. 'They formed the basis for the first law con- 
cerning arbitration established in England in the reign of George IV, and Mr. 
Mundella was inspired by their principles at the time of the creation in England of 
tribunals of voluntary arbitration. . 

To show what the effect was of those Conseils des Prud’hommes on the relations 
between employers and employés in France, it will be sufficient to give the opinion of 
a few economists on that subject. 

Mr. J. B. Guise, an employer,’member of the Lyons “Conseil des Prud’hommes,” 
made the following statement in the course of a lecture on the reforms which it was 
proposed to introduce into the organization of those councils :— 


‘Among all the institutions of conciliation which we havein France, that of the Councils of Prud’- 
hommes is, without contest, the most useful. 

‘‘That organization, which, under its modest appearance, protects, to-day, the capital invested in 
industrial pursuits, no matter what may have been said to the contrary, has been, sometimes, powerful 
enough to oppose a legal obstacle to the abettors of strikes and scenes of disorder.”’ (La Reforme Sociale. 
Sept. 16, 1888, page 286). 


But the remark may be made that that is the opinion of a Frenchman on a 
French law, Let us now see what foreign economists have to say on the same subject. 
“In his report to the Legislature of Massachusetts for 1881, Mr. Carroll D. Wright, 
after giving the list of the tasks performed by those Councils, expresses himself in 
this wise :— 


“This is a most satisfactory showing; but it falls far short of expressing the great benefit these 
councils have been to French industry, especially in removing causes of differences or in preventing 
them from growing into disputes. Their success is sufficient justification of the praise so lavishly 
bestowed upon them by M. Chevalier—wne des plus nobles créations dont notre siecle s’ honore. (Industrial 
Conciliation et Arbitration, page 9). 


We find the following opinions in two other reports of the United States Labor 
Bureau :— oi 


“The oldest boards of arbitrators are the ‘‘ Conseils des Prud’ hommes,’’ of France, and they are also 
the most successful. Their establishment dates back eighty years. 

The authority of these councils extends to every conceivable question that can arise in the work- 
shop, not only between the workman and his employer, but between the workman and his apprentice 
or his foreman. There is but one question they cannot settle—future rates of wages; but even this 
can be done by mutual agreement. Arbitration is compulsory upon the application of either, and the 
decisions of the court can be enforced, the same as those of any other court of law. 

“The workings of the court have been beneficial to France’s industry,especially in conciliations, by 
which more than 90 per cent. of all cases before the tribunal are settled.” 

4 In 1856, out of 28,030 cases, 26,000 were settled by conciliation. There were in 1880 about 135 
councils in France; out of every hundred cases brought before the court of conciliation 59 related to 
wages, thirteen to dismissals, five to disputes about apprenticeship, and thirteen to various other 
points.” (Second Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics of Wisconsin, 
1885-86. (page 390). ; ; 

‘(The mining districts of the latter country (France) excepted, it will be seen that in industrial 
centres of the country strikes are comparatively few and far between. This exemption is probably due 
to the admirable system of voluntary arbitration which prevails there under the name of ‘‘Conseils des 
Prud’ hommes,’’ an interesting account of which appeared in the third annual report of this Depart- 
ment.” (Fifth Annual Report of tho Bureau of Stutisties of Labor of New-York for the year 1887, 


page 25.) 
In the report of the New York State Bureau of Statistics for 1885 we find a 

paper by Mr. Jackson H. Ralston, on the Conseils des Prud’hommes, which wasread 

before the International Typographical Union, at their last session in Washington. 
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In the few lines preceding that paper, by way of preface, we find the following 
quotation : 

‘Thomas Brassy says in his ‘Work and Wages’: ‘The result in ninety-five out of one hundred 
cases brought before these boards leaves a reconciliation between the parties, and although appeals 
are permitted to the ‘superior courts of law they are rarely made. Lord Brougham, in a speech in the 
House of Lords in 1859, declared that, in 1856, 28,000 disputes had been heard before the ‘* Conseil des 
Prud’hommes,” of which no less than 6, 800 were satisfactorily settled.’’ Third Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Statisties of New-York, 1885, page 431). 

A few extreme partizans of the Monroe doctrine allege that the ideas, customs 
and laws of this continent are so very different from the laws in Hurope that it 
would not be practicable to adopt in America the Conseils des Prud’hommes. We 

‘tn oppose to that opinion that of Mr. Jackson H. Ralston, and whose views on those 
boards are cae, essed at the end of his paper on ‘the “Conseils des Prud’- 
hommes”. 

‘‘Tt was my good fortune to be present at several sessions of the bureaus of the ‘‘ Conseils,’’ and I 
was struck with the anxiety shown to render exact justice. The council seemed to me to be emphat- 

cally a court of workingmen. In our courts we know that the employer is always at an advantage. 
In France master and man meet upon equal ground, and each defends his own cause. Therein exists 
a spirit of the most exact equality; the workman and employer each and equally concedes its impar- 
tiality and justice. Suchhas been the testimony of all acquainted with the matter with whom I have 
been brought in contact. 

‘‘That this system should be adopted in our country, with necessary modifications, I have no 
doubt. To cause its institution in many of our States requires but the effort and disposition of a few 
earnest men. Its universal adoption would secure the removal of many petty grievances from which. 
we too frequently suffer.”? (Z'hird annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics of New York, page 437). 

Strikes lead invariably to disastrous results for the winning parties themselves. 
In order to prevent them, it is wise to have good legislation “which will facilitate 
the prompt and equitable settlement of differences. which may arise between 
employers and employés; and all sort of encouragements must be given the latter to 
save their earnings as much as possible. 

By the encouragement given the employés in that direction those among the 
employers who are euided by a sense of justice will find themselves protected against 
the strikes resulting “from the arbitra: ‘y disposition or selfish avariciousness of certain 
men of their own class, When the working classes have saved sufficiently to face 
all the hardships of a strike those among the employers who are abettors of strikes, 
will not be so easily disposed to lower the rate of wages, or dictate arbitrary regula- 
tions; and, on the other hand, the employés will accept» all reasonable measures of 
settlement ere they feel resigned to spend part of their savings. 


JULES HELBRONNER. 
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APPENDIX K. 


REPORT OF G. BOIVIN ON THE POSSIBILITY OF PROCURING FOR 
WORKMEN AND LABORERS OF ALL KINDS REMUNERATIVE 
AND CONSTANT EMPLOYMENT. 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN,— 


I have divided my notes into three parts, which I have entitled: Suggestions, 
Exports, Patents. | 


SUGGESTIONS. 


1. That a study be made of all products imported into Canada, in order to find 
out those which it is possible to manufacture in this country. 

2. That a choice be made of imported products of which this country can furnish 
the first or raw material, and of which the manufacture requires the least apparatus. 
Imitate by preference foreign products. 

3. That the Government manufacture, even at great expense, all it wants for its 
own use, rather than import. 

4, That importations of foreign workmen under contract be not permitted, and 
that Government assistance to immigrants be not continued. 

5. That a law be passed requiring imported goods to be plainly stamped with 
the name of the country of production, where that is practicable, so that even retail 
buyers may know what they are purchasing. 

6. That in addition to elementary education, primary instruction in practical 
mechanics and domestic economy be given in the public schools. 

7. That to render these suggestions practical and permanent, societies be formed 
in all incorporated towns, and that in those where there may be more than 25,000 
souls they shall have the right of forming societies in proportion to the population. 

8. That at a meeting composed of not less than twenty persons having the right 
to vote, a president, vice-president, secretary-treasurer and other members to form a 
committee of management shall be chosen, which committee shall be composed of at 
least five persons, and that these officers shall have sole direction of the society. 

9. The name of the society should be the Manufacturers’ Society of (here name 
the place), The officers shall not have any pecuniary responsibility, but neverthe- 
less shall be obliged to make an annual report in writing of their management to 
the Government. 

10. Every town shall be obliged to furnish a sufficient and proper place for the 
collection of samples, which shall be labelled with all possible information. 

11. The Government shall give, once for all, a sum of $100 for the purchase of 
samples which shall be placed in the said hall; and, moreover, shall give every year 
the sum of $200 which shall be the salary of the secretary-treasurer. 

12. It shall be also the duty of the said society to make a special study for the 
development of mines, and to reciprocally arrange, in order that the laws in each 
Province make charges as low as possible to those who wish to acquire mineral 
lands. 


EXPORTS. 


It is a matter for regret that the Government has not more agents in foreign 
countries to assist the representatives of Canadian exporters in the placing of our 


-“ farm and other products. 


& 
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Business men know that it is almost useless to send to foreign countries <rdinary 
travellers to dispose of their products. These agents have little influence with the 
great foreign buyers. So much is this the case that for want of documents cf an 
official character the sample will not even be examined. 

I would suggest: if four or more manufacturers or wholesale dealers associate 

“for export trade, and name one or more representatives for the sale of their products, 
that the Government issue in this case letters of introduction, setting out the names of 
the manufactures represented, the nature of their products, that they are Canadian, 
and permitting them to have all the information possible from Government represent- 
atives, when there are any. Letters of this kind, official, will be of a nature to open 
the doors of large buyers in countries where Canada has no representatives. 


PATENTS. 


I believe that, as mechanical inventions and improvements contribute so enor- 
mously to the development of industry, I ought to make some suggestions regarding 
the patent law. 

Inventors are born with special talents. In general that is a misfortune for them, 
because they work all their lives for the advancement of a number of things, without 
any reward, or even the honor of the merit of their inventions. It is necessary that 
strict and intelligent search be made before granting a patent, in order that the 
‘patents granted can be considered as real property. 

The Government shouid have at its service for the Patent Branch only persons 
having innate talent for this matter, give them all means possible to keep themselves 
posted and continue the system of models. There is much to do. 

The price charged for a patent of fifteen years is $60. I would suggest that it be 
reduced to $30, and that the charges for trade marks and patterns be no more than 

“the mere cost of registration. I think that the Patent Office would lose nothing in 

revenue, and that this reduction would have a good effect in the development of trade 
and industry. In the United States patents are not granted except after the most 
minute research in the registries of patents granted in France, in England and in 
Germany. The cost for work so beneficial is only $35 fora patent of seventeen years, 
and for a population twelve times larger than that of Canada. 

The paper which is published by the Patent Branch should be printed in the 
two languages. This journal will be useful to workingmen, and it is right that they 

should be able to benefit by it.. 
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PAYMENT AND NON-PAYMENT OF WAGES. 


The law protects, only very feebly, wages; that is to say payment is assured, 
when it is so, only by laws of an application as slow as costly. 
Numerous complaints have been made to the Commission 4 propos of the losses to 
Which wage-earners are exposed and ofthe thefts of which they are too often the 
victims. \ 
At page 888, (Ont.), there is found a ijst of thirty-four employés of a woollen 
factory who had lost together an amount of $565.78 of wages; the smallest sum due 
is $2.02 and the largest $91.81, representing three months’ labor. The witness in 
his own energetic language says: ‘Our salaries have been stolen.”’ 

Numerous witnesses were heard on this question in all the Provinces, and were 
agreed in demanding a law assuring absolute security of the payment of wages. 

Numerous complaints were equally made @ propos of the precarious position in 
which employés, whose employers are bankrupt, find themselves. ‘These employés, 
often engaged by the year, lose their wages and their situations, without the least 
hope of compensation. (Page 192, Que.) They ask that an indemnity, based on the 
damages suffered be granted them by law. ‘ 

The Commission has learned, with regret, that in certain districts workingmen 
were systematically fleeced of their wages. 

A witness (page 1156, Que.) declares that a sub-contractor at a single time robbed 
his workmen of $1,600, one of them losing $150. He declares—an incredible 
thing—that Canadian farmers working in the shanties, on Canadian soil, for Canadian 
employers, have been for three successive years robbed of their pay. He adds that 
if these men had worked upon the territory of the State of Maine they would have 
had a lien upon the wood cut, a privilege which they have not in Canada. 

Mr. L. E. Panneton, lawyer, Mayor of Sherbrooke, says (page 1161 Que.) that 
many workmen working for a sub-contractor in building a railway have lost, each, 
from $15 to $60 of their wages, and that shantymen have lost from $80 to $200. 
There is, he said, a law protecting workmen, but it is useless in the majority of 
cases. The details of similar thefts are given by other witnesses on pages 1187, 
1188, 1189, Que., 1161 and 1190, Ont. 

These facts require no comment, and the necessity of legislation hindering the 
recurrence of it is beyond all question. 

It seems that certain employers have no idea of the privations withoy: nes ber 
which they impose on their employés by paying them irregularly. This irregularity, 
which may happen in small manufactories at times, is certainly incomprehensible 
when it is the act of great administrations. 

* How can one explain that the gardeners employed at Spencerwood, receiving 
75 cents per day, remain from eight to nine weeks without being paid? (Page 
1048, Que.). 

How can one explain that the corporation of Quebec suffers regularly every 

ear the men employed by it to wait for their wages seven or,.nine weeks? (Page 
1109, Que.). x 

How can one explain that men working at the building of the Quebec court 

* house have remained seven weeks without receiving their wages, with this aggrava- 
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tion, that from the date their pay ceased their ‘‘aily hours of labor were increased 
from eight to ten? (Pages 781-783, 892, Que.)., 

One of these unpaid employés said: “I haye heard it said that many of these 

- workmen were in distress, that they had need of wood and that the grocers refused 
to give them credit.” (Page 782 Que.) / 

There are a number of other evidences u,son the same subject. We have cited 
only the most striking examples, and those which are able to justify more than any 
other the demand which wage-earners do nvt cease to make for a law permitting 
them to recover at small expense and without delay the wages which are due to 
them. (* 

We ought to mention, with regard to}the payment of wages, that almost | 
workingmen have pronounced for weekly peyments, and that the payment be made 
on Friday. i | 

y Weekly payment to workingmen wit) result in diminishing the credit system, 
to which workingmen must necessarily huve recourse between two payments long 
divided. The Friday payment will resu i directly in permitting housekeepers to 
make their market with advantage, and will indirectly result in aiding in the solution 
of the question of the Saturday Heol aa 4 for retail stores. 


JULES HELBRONNER. 


APPENDIX MM. 


THE FISHING INDUSTRY OF CANADA. 


The fishing industry in the Dominion of Canada is of vast importance; and, 
however great it may be at the present time, it is impossible to estimate its possibili- 
ties for the future. For, situated as it is, reaching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and having large extent of seaboard on both, it is “only the natural outcome of such 
a position that the greatest interest should be taken to avail ourselves of the untold 
treasures of our seas, and any disability that may in any way hinder its devolop- 
ment to the fullest extent should be remedied by legislation, by treaty, or by any 
legitimate means to hasten such a consummation. 

On account of its importance, a Minister of the Crown is specially appointed to 
look after its interests; and as yearly returns are made to his department, from 

* which its general results may be learned, it is not our intention to go into any statis- 
tical resumé of its general progress. 

Our intention is merely to give such deductions concerning this industry in the 
different districts visited as the evidence received by the Commissioners will warrant. 

At Windsor, Ont., the fishermen of the Detroit River testified that within their 
time a thriving fishery was carried on, in which about 100 men were engaged with 
profit. The number at the present time is reduced to thirty, or thereabouts. They 
say that fish are as plenty as ever, and that as large a number of men as ever might 
be profitably employed upon the river, only for the use of pound nets upon Lake St. 
Clair. They complain that these nets are used on both sides of the lake, and have 
long leaders or arms extending for miles along the shores, and are so close to open- 
ings into the river as to prevent the fish from coming down as plentifully as tormerly, 
and that whatever come down are small, as the large ones are taken in these nets. 

They also complain that the use of these are likely to injuriously affect the fish 
in spawning. The Detroit River, they say, is the natural depository for the ova, and 
if so deposited it is sure to come to maturity; but, as the fish are held back by these 
nets they deposit their spawn in the lake, where a great deal of it is destroyed by 
the storms of October and November. We have their testimony that there is no 
close season that they know of, and if there is it is neither observed nor enforced. 
All who have testified agree that if a close season was observed and the nets done 
away with, or their arms or leaders shortened, the fish would be much more plentiful 
than at present. Their principal markets are Detroit, Windsor, London, Ontario, 
and sometimes New York. They complain of duties being exacted from them 
when selling fish in the United States for immediate consumption, on the plea that 
they were selling to be stocked, even when they offered to make affidavit to the 
contrary. 

ST. JOHN, NEW BRUNSWICK. 
Alewives. 


The city of St. John, N.B., is largely interested in this fishery. There are 125 
boats employed in the alewives fishery, employing about 250 men and boys. ‘This 
fishery lasts about three months. The catch is about 10,000 barrels, and returns 
about $45,000. 


Shad. 
Some fifty boats are engaged in the shad fishery, employing about 100 men and 


boys. Fishing lasts from three to four weeks, and returns from $200 to $250 for 
each boat, or an amount equal to $12,500, 
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Salmon. 


About 125 boats are engaged in this fishery, employing 250 men and boys for 
about six or seven weeks, and secure about 10,000 barrels, at an average of $15.50 per 
barrel, returning an amount equal to $155,000. 

We find that in the prosecution of these different fisheries those employed 
have not any great distance to go outside their own harbor; unless, indeed, in the 
herring fisheries, when they sometimes go as far as Grand Manan. We are pleased 
to report that it is very seldom any accident of a fatal nature occurs. 

As these fisheries employ those engaged in them only in spring and summer, 
many of them engage in winter fishing, which lasts from the beginning of the year 
to about the Ist of March, and if fairly fortunate earn about $100 each. : 

None but able fishermen engage in this voyage, and larger craft, that require a 
crew of four or five men, are necessary for following it up successfully. ‘Those who 
do not engage in winter fishing find employment in factories, in mills or on farms. 

Most of those engaged in these fisheries are fairly well off, many of them com- 
fottable, having houses of their own, and several have farms also. The market for 
their fish is their local market, which is very large, the West Indies for alewives, 
and the United States as a general market. They would send more to the United 
States, but say that they are at a disadvantage in the way of transport, as they are 
obliged to pre-pay freights, which the people of Halifax are not. 

The general outfit for the shore fishery costs about $40 for boat and nets, and 
for winter fishing about $150. 


CHATHAM, NEW BRUNSWICK, 


In the vicinity of Chatham there are many engaged in the fishing industry. 
Lobster fishing is extensively carried on; but, at the time the Commission visited 
that place, reliable information was not to be had. 

Salmon fishing is carried on extensively: The season lasts from four to five 
months, and ordinary hands employed earn about $350. 

Smelt fishing has been for the last few years more extensively carried on than 
formerly, and proves very profitable to many. It isa great boon to the people, for 
its principal season is winter, when work is scarce. A great many are engaged in it, 
and some have made as much as $60 in one night. 


NOVA SCOTIA, 


The general fishing trade of Nova Scotia is largely represented in the city of 
Halifax, and from testimony received in that city it appears that the inshore fishing 
is not as productive and profitable as formerly. It is not now so easy to follow up 
this employment, for the fish seem to be inclined to keep farther from the shore year 
after year, and the boats used along shore are no longer fit for going further out and 
prosecuting the voyage with any degree of safety and success. Besides, the former 
appliances are not so well adapted for this new order of things. 

This inclination of the fish to keep off shore is attributed to a variety of causes. 
‘Some say the former grounds are overfished; others say they are poisoned by 
throwing overboard decayed bait and fish refuse, and that after some time, when the 
grounds are purified, the fish will return again, 

Another reason is stated, and seems to gain prominence at the present time, on 
,account of its discussion through the press of the Province. It is this: that from 
‘the mouths of harbors and rivers a great many. impurities are thrown upon the 
fishing grounds, particularly from saw-mills, factories, etc. (In this connection 
see evidence on page 136, Halifax evidence). But from whatever cause, the 
fact remains the same: the fishermen have to go farther to sea to prosecute their 
voyage. Notably is this the case with regard to mackerel, fish that formerly used to 
swarm in our very harbors. Even afew years ago this fish used to be taken close 
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on shore. This is seldom the case now, for fishermen say, they have to go out from 10 
to 15 miles to seain order to have any chance of a successful catch. 

Whilst it may be an acknowledged fact that the fish are keeping farther from 
shore, it is satisfactory to be assured by those who are competent to judge that some 
20 to 25 miles from shore, and on the several banks resorted to, as well as the North 
Bay, fish is as plentiful as ever, and those who take advantage of it and procure the 


proper outfit are fully rewarded for their enterprise. But a great many of our 


people are unable to do so, as the expense of such an undertaking is too heavy for 
them, and many who have long been their own masters do not like to become 
servants to others. But, notwithstanding all those drawbacks that in-shore fishermen 
have had to contend with, the majority of them who had boats of their own have 
secured something like a competence. Many have houses of their own and live 
comfortably ; others have houses and farms; and, as regards any hired help they may 
have, and who are not,permanently engaged may, if sober and industrious, find plenty 
employment after the fishing season 1s ended, in factories, saw-mills, mines, in the 
woods or on farms. 

Our young men, however, are taking early advantage of the position, and for 
the most part attach themselves to the more successful, if more arduous, work of 
going to the bank fishery. 


The average size for bankers is about 110 tons, and the cost about $6,000, when 
fitted out and ready to take in her fishing outfit, which would cost some $3,000: 
more, so that when the vessel is ready to proceed to the banks on her voyage, having 
on board doreys, salt, provisions, which include everything that would be considered 
necessary for a comfortable family on shore, and every article the best of its kind, 
the amount invested would be about $9,000. This would be the greatest expense, 
for the outfit of the vessel on a second or third voyage would not be so much, per- 
haps not more than half of the first, or from $1,500 to $2,000. This refers to the 
vessel only. Although the expense is heavy, if the voyage turn out fairly well a 
couple of trips would pay the whole expense. Some even do better than that. 
Instances are known in which vessels of this class have made $20,000 in one year; but, 
of course, everything would depend upon the result of the catch. Vessels of this 
class carry a crew of about twenty men, who are generally upon shares. The amount 
made is divided as follows: The vessel gets half, the captain 5 per cent., the 
remainder is divided among the crew. Most of the vessels of this class make two, 
and sometimes even three trips in a season, and men on share make from $200 to 
$400. The full season is from the Ist April to the Ist October, although many of 
them are home from Ist to 15th September. 


We find that about 200 vessels of all classes are fitted out for the bank fishing 
from Halifax city, besides a great many from various harbors of the Province, and 
are pleased to find that in general they are fairly successful. The bankers being 
fitted out from Nova Scotia of late will bear favorable comparison with those of any 
other country. They are as well found and as well provisioned as any to be found 
elsewhere. In the near future we hope to see such a fleet of bankers fitted out from 
Nova Scotia, and from other seaboard Provinces of this Dominion, as will give our 
young men sufficient employment, and thereby do away with the necessity of their 
having to go elsewhere to look for it. It is acknowledged that the fishermen of the 

“Maritime Provinces are among the best, if not the very best, in the world; the 
vessels as good as, if not superior to, any engaged in this fishery. They have been 
proved so stanch and seaworthy that those interested have been spared the painful 
necessity of recording the terrible loss of life, and all deplorable details of family 


bereavements, with its sequence of widows and orphans, that year after year have 


been recorded elsewhere. 


As this hazardous occupation is always attended with great danger, accidents, 
even of a fatal nature, may at any time occur; yet they are so few in these Provinces, 


considering the number engaged, that for this blessing we have to thank a Benign | 


Providence, in whose hands are life and death. 
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Many of those in Nova Scotia engaged in the fishery own and are able to fit out 
their own vessels, and, if fortunate and thrifty, become (and some already are) wealthy, 
and while benefitel themselves, give an opportunity to others to make themselves and 
their families comfortable. Many men of the crews of these vessels own property, 
having houses and farms of their own; many own houses without other property. 
According to testimony these houses are worth from $400 to $600 each. Some others 
—young men, for instance—have farms of their own, but do not own houses. 


FRESH FISH. 


Large quantities of fresh fish are sent by rail from Halifax to Montreal. Still 
more would be sent if there were cars adapted for such purpose. If proper cars were 
available fish could be sent in cold weathet, without being first frozen, as has to be 
done at present, and as the season advances they have to be packed in ice. 

Consignments are also sent to Hamilton and London. One firm in Halifax ships 
to the places named 200 to 250 tons in a season. 

There are frequently delays upon the road, but when a full carload is sent it is 
despatched more quickly. 

WEST INDIA TRADE. 


The city of Halifax has from sixty to seventy sailing vessels engaged in carrying 
tish to the different ports of the West Indies, and until lately had the entire supplying 
of these ports with fish, with the exception, perhaps, of some from Newfoundland. 
However, Nova Scotia had the largest share of it, and it is believed all engaged made 
fairly good markets. 

The steamers, however, that used to make semi-monthly trips from Nova Scotia 
to these ports, began some ten or fifteen years ago to carry some fish as part of their 
cargo. These steamers received a subsidy trom the Imperial Government for carry- 
ing the mails. Upon representation of some of the merchants of Nova Scotia this. 
subsidy was withdrawn some three or four years ago. 

The use of steamers in the carriage of fish is preferred, for, although they 
charge higher rates of freight than sailing vessels their voyage is shorter (which is 
a very great consideration in a tropical climate) and the fish is landed in better 
condition. 

A fish expert said that fish only a few days landed in the West Indies would be 
searcely recognized by those who saw it in Nova Scotia, for it changes in taste and 
color. Much more is this the case after a long voyage. At the present time steamers 
from the United States are engaged in this trade. 

The introduction of steamers in carrying fish to the West Indies has materially 
altered the trade. Again, telegraphic communication has had its effect. The shippers 
say the markets are not so good for them as formerly, although they may be more 
profitable for the consumer. 

The case stands thus: Formerly, tish merchants at the West Indies had no 
means of getting immediate advice as to when any fish cargoes would leave, or when 
to expect them, and if stocks of fish had run down or completely run out prices con- 
sequently would range high. The first vessel to arrive, under these circumstances, 
with fish cargo, parties selling could make their own terms, and sometimes sold at 
fancy prices. 

The buyer of such would charge his dealers in the same ratio, and upon the 
consumer would fall the greatest loss. It is a received maxim of trade that when 
prices are abnormally high merchants and middlemen make their greatest profits. 
Since steamers engaged in the business, and had stated time for leaving, the time of 
their arrival could be fairly calculated; therefore, the chance of such a state of 
things as formerly prevailed could scarcely happen. Although this was a great 
change, the telegraph revolutionized the whole state of affairs, and information may 
be had regarding markets and vessels at once, and all concerned will govern them- 
selves accordingly. Although the profits of the merchants may not be as great as 
formerly, the consumer certainly is benefited. 
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LOBSTER FISHING AND PACKING. 


The evidence received upon this industry is not as comprehensive or as extended 
as we could wish. It is not now as profitable as formerly. The reason given is that | 
ef over-fishing. There are other reasons which a witness has sent in memorial to > 
Government. The evidence may be taken as a description of the manner in which 
this great and profitable industry is carried on, and one in which so many are now 
employed. It gives employment during the season to a great number of men, women 
and children. 

A single firm employs from 200 to 225 men and women, and about fifteen boys. 
The wages paid men.per month is from $25 to $40, with board and lodging. Women’s 
wages per month is $12, without board, as many of them live in the neighborhood, and 
$8 with board and lodging. The boys’ wages are the same as women’s. 

Independent of this, a number of can-makers are employed all the year around, 
at the rate of $2 per day. All wages are paid in cash, and no orders given, unless 
desired, for goods. | 

The morality of those engaged will compare favorably with the same number 

’. engaged in any other industry, although the sexes live in the same buildings. ‘These 
employés are well housed, well fed, and everything done for their welfare. 

The wages of those employed in this industry have steadily increased within 
the last ten years. Those who have worked in this business like it and return year 
after year ; some have been in the employ for twelve years. The hands engaged in 
this trade are employed about six months in the year, from 1st of May to Ist of 

» October. For the remaining time they find employment in mines, in the woods, and 
some go to sea. 

: The fishing bounty which the Government of this country dispenses is acknow- 

“ ledged to be a great benefit to our fishermen. It stimulates them to work more 
earnestly in the future even than they have in the past. To those employed in small 
boats along our shores is this particularly so, and they acknowledge with gratitude 
the wisdom as well as the goodness of those who brought it into effect. 

Sea fishing as an occupation is both arduous and dangerous; but to those 
thoroughly bred to it there is a kind of fascination about it which divests it of either 
character—so much so, that they would not willingly relinquish it for any other, 
and although we know that all are not successful, still they live on quietly and hope- 
fully. Very seldom, if ever, do we find any disruption leading to conflict between 
them and those with whom they deal, and the labor troubles which frequently 

* appear amongst those who labor on shore scarcely ever affect them ; but, whenever 
they do complain, itis not without reason, which may be caused by matters outside 
their control. \ 

We may instance the difficulty in international relations, such as we are passing 
through at the present time, and in this they have full reason. 


MICHAEL WALSH. 
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CONVICT LABOR. 


The problem of the employment of prisoners is one which has engaged the 
attention of thoughtful men for many years. So far, no solution has been found 
which gives universal or even general satisfaction. "Tt has been decided with sub- 
stantial unanimity that prisoners should be employed at productive industry. Their 
own health, their well-being after liberation, and the public interest require this 
Warden Lavelle, of Kingston Penitentiary, Says : “I believe we send out men worse 
than when they came in, unless they are taught intelligent labor, fitting them for 
future usefulness. Confirmed criminals are not those trained to some useful 
occupation,” (Page 937, Ont:) 

Other things being equal, convicts should be put at that employment which 
will produce the best results. If it is unwise to keep them at wholly unproductive 
work itis unwisdom of the same kind, though less in degree, to keep them at inferior 
anne pee if they can be put to better economic use without detriment to their 
health, their reformation or to the interest of free industry. 

The best authorities agree that prisoners should, when at work, as at other 
times, be under the exclusive control and direction of the prison authorities. The 
weight of testimony seems to support an opinion that the selling or leasing of the 
Jabor of prisoners to contractors is evil in its effects, though Warden Massie, of the 
Central Prison, Toronto, thinks that if industrial operations are carried on under — 
official supervision—the contractors having only instructing and directing power— 
there can be no objection to the system (page 344, Ont.) It seems better, however, 
to save to the State the profit made by the contr actor. It is quite possible to urge 
strong objections against any system, of Government interference in trade; and it 
cannot be denied that the purchase of supplies and sale of manufactured eoods by 
Government officials might lead to complications. At the same time, it may be 
observed that the labor of these convicts dir ectly employed by the authorities at the 
Central Prison produced better financial results than that of those who were leased 
to, contractors. The main objection urged against the employment of prisoners in 
productive industry is that the goods made enter into competition with the products 
of free labor. Generally they are sold at lower prices than goods made under normal 
conditions; and, even when such is. not the case, they are thrown upon a market 
fully supplied, drive honest people from employment, injure established business 
houses and in other ways disturb industry. John McKenna, Hamilton, testified that 
the number of hands employed at broom-making had largely fallen off, owing to 
“convict and prison labor employed at the tr ade. 7 (Page 905, Ont.) “ The or dinary 
employer cannot compete with the contractors.” (Page 906.) If the prison contract 
were done away with the regular hands would have steady work, and a larger 
number would be employed. The testimony of printers, shoemakers, harness- 
makers and others in Montreal was pronounced against the contract system carried 
on at the Reformatory, under which the labor of boys was leased to contractors at 
15 cents per day. (See evidence page 329.) 

It has been urged that the goods made in prison must, under any circumstanees, 
be 60 small as not to pr oduce any appreciable effect upon the market. (See the 
testimony of Wardens Lavelle and Massie, already referred to). But it must be 
remembered that these disturbing goods are not distributed over the whole volume 
of a country’s production. It must also be remembered that if a pint of water be 
poured into a barrel already full there will be an overflow. If 10,000 pairs of shoes 
be thrown on a market already supplied, the disturbance to industry and trade 
will unfavorably aitect the whole body. 
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Two possible remedies for this evil may besuggested. The first isa requirement = 
that all goods made in prisons for sale be expor ted, even if the prices realized in 
foreign countries be lower than those which might be obtained in the Dominion. It ? 
would be better to suffer that loss than to disturb Canadian trade and i injure Canadian 
workingmen, by forcing the goods on a reluctant market at home. The other proposal 
is to manufacture for home use goods not now produced in the Dominion. As an 
illustration; the manufacture of steel rails has not been undertaken in Canada, and, 
under existing conditions, it has not been deemed wise to foster the industry by 
means of protective legislation. But it might be possible, with cheap prison labor, 
to produce rails, and to sell them at prices no higher than are paid for imported rails 

delivered at Montreal. Some such manufacture would disturb no Canadian interest, 

would furnish employment to convicts and might be self-sustaining. It may also be 
found possible to employ prisoners in mining operations, provided free labor be not 
thereby displaced. 

Economy in the use of machinery depends, to a considerable extent, upon the 
price of labor, Where labor is very cheap interest on the cost of the machinery, 
wear and tear, the price of skilled directing labor, the outlay for power, and other 
added expenditures, may more than balance the value of increased production. For 
this reason, and for the further reason that it is well to give the convicts as much know- ( 
ledge of hand labor as possible, it may be wise to dispense, as far as possible, with the 
use of machinery in penal institutions. Warden Lavelle says: “Manual buds 
should be used when possible.” 

The main objects of punishments are two: the protection of society and the 
reformation of the criminal, while its deterrent effects upon persons inclined to 
violate the laws must not be for gotten. ‘The cost of punishing criminals is a second- 
ary consideration. It is wise to y make convicts as nearly self-sustaining as possible, 
but it is not wise to so employ them as to injure men who are not criminals, their 
“wives and their children. 

GyiBOLV IN: 
A. T, FREED. 
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SWEATING PROCESS. 


Starvation wages and the exactions demanded from employés by masters (other- 
than fines) exist only in exceptional cases in Canada, 

These wages and these exactions, classed in Kngland under the denomination of” 
“sweating process,” though not numerous, should be noted. 

We call an exaction, for example, that act of the master who, taking advantage of” 
his position, exacts the time of his employé without compensation. Thus, in a factory 
(page 971, Que.) where the workwomen were obliged to work ten hours a day, if the- 
| machinery stopped for any cause these employés were obliged to work at night, 

_ after their day’s work, for a time equal to that lost by the stoppage. 

But why was this ¢ ? These women were bound to give ten hours to their employer ; 
they remained ten hours at. the factory ready to work, and this was the extent of 
their obligation. They, nevertheless, were obliged to submit to this exaction for fear 
of losing their means of livelihood. 

The bateaux-men of Quebec (page 950) cannot procure work without they agree 
to do, without remuneration, work that takes them about fifteen days to accomplish, 
and without they consent to submit to the losses caused by the delays of loading and 
unloading. 

This loss of time has such influence upon the wages that a good bateaux-man. 
can only earn $150 during the season. (Page 500, Que. ) 

What proves the injustice of these impositions upon the workman is that these 
exactions were only imposed after the association of bateaux-men had been dissolved 
by the men themselves, on the advice and promises of the masters. It was only 
when these men were no longer united, and consequently powerless, that these 
exactions were imposed, (Page 949 to 951, Que.) 

We are justified, also, in considering these young girls who work sixty hours a: 
week for 80 cents (that is a eent and a-third per hour) as victims of this sweating~ 
process. (Page 1137, Que.) 

In like manner young girls are paid 1 cent for each sole they make, while a 
fine of 4 cents is imposed for each defective sole; these fines are so managed that. 
the manufacturer makes a clear profit of 1 cent on each article condemned as 
defective. (Page 987, Que.) 

Workmen who are obliged to pay for gas, whether they use it or not, are equally 
victims of the sweating process. Sewing women, milliners and saleswomen in retail 
stores, whose wages never vary, but whose working hours do, are among the most to 
be pitied of this system. The Mayor of Toronto, Mr. Howland, has described in a 
very touching manner the miseries endured by this interesting class of workwomen,. 
and to his evidence we would refer our legislators. (Page 167-168, Ont.) 

Another form of the sweating process, and not the least cruel, is the reducing” 
of the wages of workmen during the winter, on the plea of there being a super- 
abundance of workmen. ‘This is an unjust, iniquitous and selfish application of the- 
daw of supply and demand, a law beyond the workingman’s control, but to which he 
is bound to submit, and an ‘application of it not always justified by facts. 

Take, for instance, the case of the City Passenger Railway Company, at Que- 
bec ; the figures we give were furnished by the directors of the company. (Page 
819 to 825, Que.) The company reduce their men’s wages in winter. The follow- 
ing are the wages given in summer and winter for seven hours work :— 

Summer—Drivers, $7 ; hostlers, $6 ; conductors, $7.50. Winter—Drivers $5 to- 
$4; hostlers, $5 ; conductors 8, not given, 
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In summer conductors’ and drivers’ hours of work are from ten and a-half to 
eleven and a-half hours. MHostlers have alternate days of fourteen, nineteen and 
twenty-four hours work. In winter the day’s work is somewhat shorter. 

The company was formed with a capital of $50,000, of which $32,500 was in 
‘cash and the balance in paid-up shares as dividends. The dividends have been about 
12 and 16 per cent. on the nominal capital, or about from 18 to 24 per cent. upon the 
paid-up cash capital. 

The reduction of the wages of the drivers and hostlers, even including condue- 
tors, does not give a saving to the company of more than $500 or $600 a year, which 
for the last year would have reduced the dividendseby 2 per cent. The shareholders, / 
would have drawn 22 per cent. on their shares, ‘\ 

What signifies this reduction to the company, compared with the loss of $) 
:a week to the fathers of families? According to the evidence of the director of the 
aompany himself, one of these men, whose wages had been reduced and who earns 
but $5 a week in winter, has a wife and two children; and of five men, whose wages 
are thus reduced, four are heads of families. It is right to remark that the dividend 
-of 16 per cent. is a net profit, while they have placed, as a sinking fund for wear and 
tear, 4 per cent. for rails, 10 per cent. for horses and 10 per cent. for vehicles. 

‘We doubt much if labor could maintain its strength on $5 per week. 

Many other reductions in wages, made in wintér——those, for instance, in tobacco 
factories—are just as cruel and not more justifiable than those just cited. 

Thus the City Passenger Railway of Quebec, which realizes a clear profit of 18 
to 24 per cent. a year, after deducting the general and running expenses, reduces, 
ander the pretext of the difficulty and expense of winter traffic, the wages of its 
’ employés below what is absolutely necessary for their maintenance. 

The reduction of wages in winter is rarely more justifiable; consumers pay 
exactly the same price for goods manufactured in winter as those manufactured in 
summer, and this reduction, in almost all cases, is a deplorable taxing of the workman 

Few smokers or chewers, for instance, imagine that the wages of vba workmen 
‘who prepared the tobacco which they use are reduced in winter by some 373 per cent 

The “ truck system,” as practised in cities and villages, is but another form « 

(the sweating process. 

The Commission has also discovered another instance of the English sweating 
process. A foreman imposed upon his workwomen an increase of work without any 
increase of pay; twelve young girls refused to submit to this imposition, and lett 
their work, and the company confiscated the wages due them, amounting to $10 or $15 
for each workwoman. Some of these young women were re-engaged by. the company, 
-but were each obliged to pay an entrance fee of $2. (Page 1324, Que.) 

Evidence b sfore this Commission has br ought to our knowledge two strikes 
‘among workwomen, due to the unjust exactions of their foremen, and in both cases the 
i directors of the company have sustained the foremen and confiscated the wages 
‘earned by these unfortunate girls. Some among these directors are members of the 
Society for the Protection of Women and Children. What justification could they offer, 
Should they learn that among the unfortunates whom they seek to succor are some 
of those who, by reason of their not being paid, have been driven from their boarding 
houses and rendered homeless ? 

This mode of proceeding is, moreover, very economical; the wages are reduced, 
cand, thanks to the law which obliges workmen by the.piece to give fifteen days’ notice. 
“before leaving, their wages are leg gally confiscated if they refuse to accept the redue- 
tions. 

It is to preserve this advantage over the workmen that a number of masters and 
«companies have established the custom of retaining part of the wages of their 
employés who work by the piece: they retain fifteen days’ pay. The factor ‘y to which 
“we refer retains even three weeks’ pay. Since labor is subject to the exigencies of 
‘supply and demand it would be well that the wo.kman should have any advantage 
‘to be derived from them. | 

When.an employer has made a bargain for the execution of certain work he is 
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guilty ofan injustice if, taking advantage of his position, he binds his workman, under 
penalty of the loss of wages earned, to remain in his service for fifteen days without 
any guarantee of work during that. time. 

When a workman’s job is completed his bargain is finished, is at an end, and he 
has aright to his pay. It is absurd to contend that because this workman may have 
agreed to do a certain work for A, A will have the right to keep him during fifteen 
days in his service, even though another master, B, ‘should offer him 10 per cent. 
more for his labor. This combination of pay ment by the piece and engagement by 
time, which is legally recognized in the Province of Quebec, is another form of the- 

| “ sweating process. @ 


This combination has given rise to a very reprehensible form of the sweating 
process. It places the time of the workman at the absolute disposal of the master, 
without the latter being obliged to furnish work to his employé. So true is this, 
that the workman wor king by the piece is obliged, under pain of fine, to be at the 

_ workshop at seven in the morning, though the employ er is not obliged to give him 
work, and it often happens that the workman has to wait an hour or two before- 
getting anything to do. The workman by the piece is obliged also to remain at 
the shop for hours, and sometimes days, without work and on pay-day he has to wait: 
for his pay and to remain hours without work, the same as workmen by the day. 
This is an abuse that cannot be too strongly condemned, When workmen are 
engaged by the day they are compelled to work continuously during the working 
hours, and when they are engaged by the job or piece they have the right to demand 

continuous work or the right, mat least, of leaving the shop when there is no work for 

them. It is true that the division of labor exacts the constant attendance of the 
workman at the shop, even though he is not continuously employed; but this. 
requirement could and should be so arranged that the workman would not suffer 5 
and the law should not in any case interfere to legalize an injustice. 


, Working by the piece, although in principle one of the most equitable and just 
exethods, has yet, in certain industries, been instrumental in lowering wages, or at 
byleast of obliging the workmen to supply. a greater amount of work for the same. 
whmount of pay. Workmen complain that the price of work is not calculated on the 
exability of the average workman, but on the ability of special workmen. Working by 
the piece is one of the consequences of the changes in manufactories ; formerly the 
Vemaster was himself a workman, capable of judging whether his employés honestly 
rearned their wages. Now-a- days the master is rarely a workman, and even when he 
is one the commercial requirements of his business prevent him from overseeing his 
rfactory. In large factories and with large companies the personal over sight and 
| appreciation of the merit of the workman is an impossibility. It is this impossibility 
ot judging of the respective merits of the workman that tends more and more to the- 
generalization of work by the piece. 


This is to be regretted, as the discussion of prices is a source of endless difficulty, 
and the necessity of the workman doing a certain amount of work, often beyond his 
ability, in order to doa fair day’s work, natur ally leads to the lowering of the standard 

of handiwork ; and the divisions and sub- divisions, caused by the general practice of 

‘ working by the piece, reduces the position of a workman to that of'a simple machine, 
and of a useless machine, when some new invention improves the machinery of 
which he is only the complement. So voluminous was the evidence given before 

_ this Commission for and against working by the piece, but especially against it, that 
we are unable to cite the pages, and must, therefore, refer to the index. 

From the working by the piece comes the real sweating process, and its true 
operator is the sub-contractor. Workmen protest strongly against the introduction 
of this intermediary, whom the masters have imposed on them, and whose profits are 
necessarily obtained from the price of their handiwork. These sub- contractors, from 
the workman’s point of view, are unnecessary, and in any case are only necessary 
where the master does not understand the details of the working of his business.. 
The masters who have given evidence on this subject have all declared that the only 
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advantage pertaining to this system is that it relieves them from the supervision of 
their workshops, and that thesub-contractors derive their profits from the extra 
work which they obtain from the men. 

The workmen, on their side, have shown the wrongs caused them by this system— 

* decrease of wages, increase of work and, above all, an increase in the number of 
children employed. 

Finally, the Commission has learned (pages 1361, 1362, Que.) of a factory where 
sub-contractors of twelve and fourteen years of age hire one or two children of about 
the same age. . 

The Commission has also discovered two cases where wages were discounted— 
that is, two cases of the most dangerous type of these exactions. A witness (page 
783, Que.) declares that his master paid him in Bons, which he had to get discounted 
ata certain broker’s, a friend of his master, at a discount of 5 percent. » Another 
witness, a foreman in a large factory, admits that he had the workmen paid only 
every fifteen days, although in other departments they were paid every eight days, 
and between the two payments he discounted the pay of the workmen. 

It is sufficient to enumerate these abuses which lead inevitably to the sweating 
process and its attendant miseries, to induce tegislation to suppress them by every 
legal measures possible. And the effect of the changes recommended by the Com- 
mission would certainly result in the disappearance of many of these abuses. 


JULES HELBRONNER. 
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PREAMBLE. 


To His Excellency the Right Honorable Sir Frederick Arthur Stanley, Baron Stanley of 


Preston, in the County of Lancaster, in the Peerage of Great Britain, Knight Grand 


Cross of the Most Honorable Order of the Bath, Governor General of Canada, and 


Vice-Admiral of the same. 


Your Commissioners appointed “ for the purpose of enquiring into and reporting 
en the subject of labor, its relation to capital, the hours of labor and the earnings of 
jaboring men and women, and the means of promoting their material, social, intel- 
Jectual and moral prosperity, and of improving and developing the productive 
industries of the Dominion, so as to advance and improve the trade and commerce of 
Canada; also, of enquiring into and reporting on the practical operation of courts of 
arbitration and conciliation in the settlement of disputes between employers and 
employés, and on the best mode of settling such disputes; also of enquiring into and 
reporting on the expediency of placing all such matters as are to form the subject 
ef such enquiry under the administration of one of the Ministers of the Crown,” 
beg leave to submit their report. 


PLACES VISITED, 


Your Commissioners have visited and taken testimony in the following places : In 
Ontario—Toronto, Windsor, Chatham, St. Thomas, London, Petrolia, Hamilton, St. 
Catharines, Kingston, Cornwall and Ottawa. In Quebec—Montreal, Quebec, Levis, 
Sherbrooke, Capelton, St. Hyacinthe and Hull. In New Bruriswick—St. John, Moncton, 
Chatham, Newcastle, Fredericton, Marysville, St. Stephen and St. George. In Nova 
Scotia—Halifax, Dartmouth, Londonderry, Spring Hill, Amherst, Stellarton, New 
Glasgow, Sidney Mines, Glace Bay and Bridgeport. Nearly two thousand witnesses 
were examined. The testimony taken is hereto appended. 

The witnesses who gave testimony were not in all cases residents of the places 
visited, but came from the surrounding districts and adjacent towns. 


. DIRECT ATTENTION TO CHIEF EVILS, 


In considering their report, your Commissioners have felt themselves at liberty to: 
direct attention to all the chief evils which were exposed by the testimony, and to: 
ask for their removal, without presuming to determine in all cases what authority 
possesses the power to correct them, 


REASON FOR SUPPRESSING NAMES. 


Itis to be regretted that a number of witnesses refused to permit the publication, 
ef their names, fearing dismissal or other mark of disapprobation on the part of 
their employers. If that fear was well founded it is greatly to the discredit of those 
exercising such petty tyranny. In most cases, however, employers were quite 
willing that their hands should testify, and a few actively interested themselves in. 
aiding the investigation. 


TABLE OF WAGES. 


A table of wages, as paid in the places visited by the Commission, has been 
compiled, and will be found annexed. | 

The testimony taken sustains a belief that wages in Canada are higher than at 
any previous time, while the hours of labor have been somewhat reduced in some 
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sections. At the same time, many necessaries of life are lower in price than ever- 
before, so that the condition of the working people in this respect has materially 
improved. LHspecially has this been the case during the past ten years. 


FACTORY LEGISLATION, 


As will be seen from the evidence, in many of the factories and workshops the 
employment of children of tender years prevails extensively. It would be a waste. 
of time to point out the injurious effects likely to arise from this evil. So long as it 
is allowed to continue the amount of education necessary to fit these children to 
become useful members of society cannot possibly be acquired. . 

In addition to their mental injury, there is also the physical ills which naturally 
follow upon a too early application to continuous work in the close-confined atmos- 
phere of badly ventilated work-rooms. . 

To remedy this evil it is demanded that the employment of children, of either 
sex, under fourteen years of age, be strictly forbidden; that factories in which women 
and children are employed shall not commence work before 7 o’clock, a.m., that the - 
hours of child and female labor shall not exceed fifty-four in one week or more than 
ten in any one day, and that night work be prohibited in all cases for children under 
sixteen years of age. (See Factory System, page 87). 


EXISTING FACTORY LAWS. 


Laws regulating the employment of women and children in factories and work: .. 


shops are on the Statute Books of the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. So far as 
could be learned by the Commission, they are largely inoperative, and as long as any 
doubt exists with reference to the constitutionality of these measures they are 
likely to remain so. Masters and workmen agreed that it would be desirable to have 
a general Act upon this important subject. It is earnestly recommended that a test 
case be made and the jurisdiction settled once for all. If it were found that the 
power to legislate is vested in the Provinces, existing Acts could be more efficiently 
enforced, and workingmen in the other Provinces could bring pressure to bear upon. 
their Local Governments to enact similar measures. 


STATE OF MORALS. 


Careful enquiry was made into the state of morals in manufacturing towns and. 
cities, and especially in cotton mills and other industrial establishments in which 
large numbers of both sexes are employed. The testimony on this point proves the: 
moral character of the working women in Canada to be as high as that of other 
classes. It is believed that some scandal would be removed, and possibly some evil 
prevented, if all employers of mixed labor were required to provide wholly separate. 
conveniences for the two sexes. (See Morals, page 90). 


FINING OF EMPLOYES CONDEMNED. 


It is recommended that the system of fining, in active operation in some lines of 
industry, and stores, be forbidden by law, under a penalty sufficient to ensure the 
breaking up of this pernicious practice. 

Every operative and clerk ought to be reasonably certain that the wages, which 
by his or her skill and industry has been earned, shall suffer no reductions owing to- 
the petty tyranny sometimes practised by those in authority. The money which is. 
lawfully theirs, by right of the increased value which they have created, ought not. 
to suffer any deduction whatever in reaching their hands. 

There are ample means at the disposal of the employer to secure careful atten- 
tion to work and proper discipline without resorting to these iniquitous exactions, . 
(See Fining of Employés, page 91). 

uae BOARDS OF ARBITRATION, 


me* Strikes and lock-outs are the cause of much bitter feeling, vast pecuniary loss, 
and a wider estrangement of the employed and employing classes. We believe it is- 
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possible to prevent, to a considerable extent, these causes of divisions amongst men 

‘by boards of mediation and arbitration, and would recommend that a system of local 
| and voluntary boards, together with a permanent board, be provided, whose duty it 
| shall be to arrive as speedily as possible at an amicable settlement of labor disputes. 
| (See Arbitration, page 92). 


LABOR CONTRACTS. 


Contracts for labor, in order to be fair in their operations, should be equally 
binding upon both parties, the buyer and the seller. This is certainly not the case 
~where the employés are compelled to bind themselves to belong to no labor organi- 
zation as a condition of securing employment. It is a bartering away of the rights of 
citizenship in a free land. Trade unions are legalized by the laws of this Dominion, 
and any contract which binds the workman to abstain from attaching himself to one 
-of these organizations, when he thinks that by so doing his material prosperity would 
‘be advanced, ought to be declared void and of no effect in law. (See Iron-clad 
Agreements, page 98). 


SHORTER HOURS OF LABOR. 


The evidence taken before the Commission shows that efforts are being made by 
the employés in many lines of industry to shorten the hours of labor. It is believed 
‘that with more time for study and recreation the working people of the Dominion 
‘would be more contented, more prosperous, and better fitted to discharge the duties 
-of citizens of a free and self-governed community. In order to assist the workers in 
this Jaudable ambition it is urged that the Government aid the movement for shorter 
hours, by stipulating in every contract for work entered into with it that the 
-contractor shall not employ his hands for a longer period than nine hours per day. 
‘(See Shorter Hours, page 98). rath 


CASH PAYMENTS ASKED FOR. 


| Justice demands that the working people of the country should be paid in cash 
and in full, and whereas evidence has been adduced before this Commission showing 
' that amongst lumbermen, miners, and some other classes, a species of payment in 
| ‘truck exists, to a certain extent, therefore your Commissioners are convinced that a 
| Jaw abolishing such payment would prove a great boon to those immediately the 
_ wictims of it, and would, in addition, have a stimulating and healthy effect upon the 

\ ‘trade of the country. 

Your Commissioners are further firmly convinced that the more frequent 
“payment of wages would be a great advantage to employés in all lines of industry, 
and that legislation enforcing payment of wages at least fortnightly would render the 
_ working classes more contented, frugal and prosperous. (See Truck System, page 
100.) 


\ COMPENSATION FOR INJURIES, 


In only one Province of the Dominion (Ontario) is there any specific legislation ‘ 
‘providing for the compensation of workmen who are injured while in the discharge 
of their duties. Employés in the other Provinces—with the exception of Quebec, 
‘which has the Civil Code of France—are exempted by the doctrine of common employ- 
‘ment from the obligation to compensate their workmen for injuries received while im 
their service, or the heirs of the workman, in the event of his being killed. In the 
opinion of your Commissioners a general act upon the subject would be both wise 
and benedcial, and this law should cover the case of all accidents to workmen while 
following their customary avocation, which are not brought about by their own care- 
lessness or negligence. If, however, a FederalAct would be ultra vires, it is earnestly 
to be hoped that the workingmen of the other Provinces will shortly be placed upon 
the same footing, in this respect, as are those of Ontario and, to a certain extent, 
‘Quebec. (See Employers’ Liability, page 102). 
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CERTIFICATES FOR ENGINEERS, 


There is serious danger in permitting unskilled men to control large engines am 
boilers. It is therefore recommended that strict examination be made and certifi- 
cates be granted to properly qualified persons; and none that do not hold such 
certificates be permitted to remain in charge of engines exceeding six horse-power, 
or of boilers used for heating factories or other large buildings. The practice of 
placing boilers under the pavements in some Cities is a growing source of danger to 
life and property. And it is further recommended that a system of inspection that 
would cover all boilers should be made compulsory. (See Stationary Engineers, 
page 105). 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SECURING GREATER SAFETY TO RAILWAY EMPLOYES. 


The evidence of railway employés given before the Commission clearly 
establishes the need of some legislation on their behalf. Their occupation is of 
necessity a hazardous one, but much can be done to diminish the risk of accident and 
death incurred by them, by compelling the companies to remove unnecessary causes 
of danger. Your Commissioners would recommend that legislation be enacted to. 
provide for a uniform width ofrunning-boards ; for the placing ofa guard-rail on the: 
outer edge of the roofs of freight cars; making it a penal offence to leave that por- 
tion of railway tracks known as frogs in an unprotected condition; to prohibit, if 
possible, the dangerous style of dead-woods that are attached to some freight cars; 
that every means be used to induce railway companies to adopt the automatic air 
brake in place of the hand brake now in use; and for the early introduction ofa car- 
coupler that will remove the necessity for brakemen going between the cars in 
making up trains. The increasing amount of Sunday work is a matter of grave 
concern to the community at large, and steps should be taken to prohibit unnecessary 
labor on that day, and, if possible, put a stop to it entirely, so far as the moving of 
freight is concerned. (See Railway Employés, page 106). 


UNSAFE VESSELS. 


Sailors on our inland waters complain that their lives are oftentimes imperilled 
by their having to undertake voyages in vessels which are not seaworthy. As it has 
been recognized as a duty by most civilized countries to look carefully after the 
safety of these men, whose occupation is at best a perilous one, it is strenuously 
urged that legislation be had which will render compulsory a system of inspection 
for the vessels navigating our inland lakes and rivers; and providing, further, that no 
vessel shall be permitted to leave port unless she is properly manned with a sufficient 
staff of competent sailors, supplied with all necessary life-saving appliances, has 
proper accommodation for all on board, and is not so over-loaded as to prove unsea- 
worthy. (See Inland Navigation, page 108). 


THE OIL INDUSTRY. 


Your Commissioners beg to direct attention to the interesting testimony bearing 
on the oil industry given at Petrolia. Some important information on the wants of 
that trade will be found from pages 692 to 730, Ontario evidence. As it is a matter. 
of considerable importance to the people of the Dominion that this article, which 
enters so largely into domestic use, should be made as perfect and safe as possible, 
some attention might be given to the present system of testing the oil. In making 
any change, found necessary in the interest of this industry, every care should be 
taken that the non-explosive condition of the oil should be maintained. The request 
that an inspector of tanks be appointed seems a reasonable one, and it is hoped the: 
Government will be able to meet the views of the producers in this respect. 


PLATES FOR PRINTERS’ USE, 


Your Commissioners believe that the importation ofstereotype plates and cellu-. 
loid matter from foreign countries, to be used in the printing offices of Canada, 
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ates unjustly to the Canadian mechanic. If, on account of its cheapness, pub- 
woaers find it necessary to use such matter, ‘it should be obtained from Canadian 
makers, and thus be made to furnish employment to our own printers and stereo- 
typers. Your Commissioners, therefore, recommend that a sufficient specific duty be 
levied upon this matter to prevent its importation. (See Stereotype Plates and 
‘Celluloid, page 109). 


GEAR INSPECTOR. 


We would recommend that an inspector be appointed at the principal shipping 
ports for the purpose of examining the gear to be used at the loading and unloading 
of vessels, so that accidents from use of defective ropes, chains, etc., may be avoided. 
(See Longshoremen and Ship Laborers, page 110). 


PROHIBITION FOR MINERS. 


As both managers and men of the coal mines of Nova Scotia expressed them- 
selves very forcibly in favor of a law prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors in 
the vicinity of the mines, your Commissioners recommend a stringent law pro- 
hibiting the sale of such liquors within a certain radius of all mines. 


LABOR UNIONS. 


Workingmen’s organizations have spread very rapidly of late years and with 
much apparent good to their members and trade. They have made it possible, in 
cities where they are strong, for workingmen to maintain their wages at a living 
rate. Much testimony was given of their influence for good in the discouragement 
of strikes and in advocating mediation and arbitration for the settlement of disputes 
between capital and labor. By stimulating their members to aim at a higher standard. 
of proficiency in their callings they have done much to improve the skill of our 
sartizans. ‘To them is largely due the improved sanitary conditions in factories and 
workshops, the shortening of the hours forchild and female labor and the separation 
-of the conveniences for the sexes. In nearly all of these societies benevolence forms 
a prominent part of their work—the caring for the sick and injured, and the providing 
for the families of deceased members by their insurance departments. They inculcate 
a spirit of self-control, of independence, and of self-reliance in matters that affect their 
material welfare, and are the earnest promoters of temperance principles among the 
working classes. Your Commissioners recommend that in view of the good already 
-accomplished the increase of such societies be encouraged by all legitimate means, and. 
that one day in the year, to be known as Labor Day, be set apart : as a holiday by the 
“Government. (See Labor Or ganizations, page 111). 


ALIEN CONTRACT LABOR. 


Canadians are prepared to welcome to the Dominion, farmers and farm laborers 
who come with the intention of taking up land, but the immigration of mechanics and 
unskilled laborers should not be encouraged. The labor market of Canada is already 
-overstocked, the only class of help for which the demand exceeds the supply being 
female domestic servants. The sending to Canada of waifs and strays from the poor 
‘houses and reformatories of other countries should be discountenanced. Canadian 
workingmen feel it to be an injury that alien foreign labor is allowed to be imported 
‘under contract. In the opinion of your Commissioners, penalties should be imposed. 
‘upon the resident contracting party, as well as upon those who undertake the 
transportation of the alien contract laborer or mechanic into the Dominion. (See 
Immigation, page 114). 


CONVICT LABOR. 


Some testimony on the subject of convict labor was given before the Commission, 
but nothing new was elicited by the enquiry. The general feeling of the witnesses 
-examined was in favor of keeping the prisoners constantly employed at some regular 
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labor, both on physical and moral grounds. Notwithstanding the opinion expressed 
by Warden Massie, of the Central Prison, Toronto, in favor of the contract system, it. 
was considered by all others that prisoners should be employed on State account only, 
in the manufacture of such articles as are needed for Government use—that if any 
goods are made for sale to the public they should be such as will come least into com- 
petition with free labor. That all goods of prison make offered for sale should be 
stamped in a plain manner and a penalty attached for the obliteration or covering of 
the stamp. 
COLLECTION OF RENTS. 


We recommend that in the collection of rents landlords should have no prefer- 
-ence over other creditors, and that as many articles of household use as are necessary 
to comfort should be exempt from seizure to satisfy any debt. That tenants should 
be protected against the growing practice of increasing rents from year to year at 
the will of the owners of houses or leasehold land. A simple remedy should be 
provided for arriving at the value of leasehold lands, where a renewal of lease is 
required, to protect the lessees from excessive costs. (See Land and Rents, page 
115.) 

LIEN LAWS. 


Laws giving mechanics and laboring men a lien upon the products of their labor 
are in operation in most.of the Provinces. Workingmen, however, sometimes have 
difficulty in obtaining their rights under these liens. In order to ensure that the 
wages due shall with certainty be paid it is recommended that liens for wages shall 
‘form a first claim upon a building, machinery or any article upon which a lien can 
legally be placed. 

WAGES SHOULD BE A PREFERENTIAL CLAIM. 

Serious loss has in some cases been experienced by working people through the 
failure of the person or firm by whom they were employed. Wages, to a considerable 
amount, have been lost in this way, entailing great hardship and much suffering, 
is believed by your Commissioners that three months’ wages of all operatives shoul 
rank as a preferential claim upon all insolvent estates, and that the assignee or othe 
person in charge should settle claims for wages in full before the accounts of othe, 
creditors are dealt with. 

ACTIONS FOR SMALL DEBTS. 


The enormous costs attaching to the collection of small debts by process of law 
have been clearly set forth by some of the witnesses. It is a serious grievance and 
one which imperatively calls for legislative intervention. The opinion of your 
-Commissioners is, that in all actions for debts of less than $25 no greater sum shrowid 
be allowed for costs that $1. (See Collection of Small Debts, page 117). 


GARNISHMENT OF WAGES, 


Some information was obtained on the subject of the garnishment of wages. In 
several occupations it was stated that a second garnishee secured the dismissal of the 
workman. Under garnishee laws wage-earners are subjected to a method of compel- 
ling payment which cannot be applied to other classes. Laws entirely abolishing 
garnishment of wages, or leaving a very liberal amount free from attachment, are in 
force in some of the American States and similar laws we consider would be benefi- 
-cial.in Canada. 

SAVINGS BANKS, 


The facilities afforded by the Government and Post Office Savings Banks are, we 
are gratified to find, being largely taken advantage of by the working classes. The 
system offers a perfectly safe method of laying up funds to be drawn upon in case 
of unforeseen emergencies, and thus prevents the degradation of being compelled t 
seek for charity. We would recommend that, in so far as the interests of the publ) 
will permit, the system be further extended, so that it may be brought within t: 
reach of a larger number of working people. 
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PAYMENT OF WAGES IN SCRIP CONDEMNED. 


Believing that only the Government and the chartered banks should be permitted. 
Lo issue currency, your Commissioners recommend that payment of wages in scrip, 
aotes, tokens, or any other promises to pay, or evidence of indebtedness intended to. 
be used as currency, by any other persons or bodies, be forbidden by law. We would 
also recommend that in the case of bills intended to be used as currency, issued by 
any bank holding its charter from the Dominion Government, their acceptance at 
yar value should be made compulsory at any branch of all other banks who derive- 
their authority to do business from the same source. | 


SANITARY CONDITION OF WORKMEN’S DWELLINGS. 


Intimately associated with the material welfare and social and physical well- 
being of the workingman is the sanitary condition of his dwelling. In the large- 
sities very exhaustive evidence was taken, showing that the poorer classes are labor- 
ng under a serious disadvantage in regard to sanitary inspection of their homes, 
which hinders, in many cases, their moral and physical advancement. Often, by 
-eason of the increase of rentals, the difficulty of obtaining constant employment, and 
the scarcity of suitable tenements in congested districts, workingmen are unable to 
»xercise that choice which is necessary for their comfort and well-being. In most of 
the large cities and towns there are municipal laws having reference to sanitary 
matters, but owing to their indefiniteness, the apathy of inspectors, the influence of” 
andlords, or the helplessness of the tenant, these laws are in a great measure 
noperative. , 


CO-OPERATION 


It is to be regretted that co-operation in business has not as yet made any 
nsiderable progress in Canada, though the principle, both in its productive and 
stributive forms, seems to be well understood and has many advocates among” 
orkingmen, ‘This plan, as well as that of profit-sharing, has been adopted with 
1ecess in England, France, and some few places in the United States. It would be 

productive of much good if carried out in the Dominion, and remove many causes of 
friction between capital and labor. (See Labor Organizations, page 111). 


CO-OPERATIVE BUILDING ASSOCIATIONS. 


In one or two places co-operative saving associations have been formed, to: 
enable persons in comparatively humble circumstances to acquire homes. It is 
elicved that the principlé might be greatly extended in such a manner that weekly 


r monthly payments, not materially greater than present payments for rent, would 
n a few years purchase homes. 


CHANGE IN- SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 


- The people of Canada are justly proud of the excellent system of education pro- 
vided in their public schools, though it is a matter of regret that so many children 
of the working people are unable to take full advantage ofthe opportunities afforded, 
because of the early age at which many of our large industries are permitted to 
smploy them. In some places visited by the Commission quite a number of children 
vere found at work who were unable to read or write. It is felt by some that a: 
‘hange should be made in the curriculum of the schools, to render the instruction 
‘iven more practical. Your Commissioners recommend that as far as possible the 

istruction be made such as will train the scholar to use his hand, his mind, and his. 
ve together, and so fit him in after life to adapt himself to any mechanical calling he 
ay adopt. And further, that special schools be established in our cities and large: 
wns, where a full course of technical instruction could be had, and that in con- 
ction with these schools there should be evening classes for mechanics and appren: 
es. (See Education, page 118). 
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At a meeting of workingmen held in Victoria, B.C., a series of resolutions were 
passed, which will be found appended to this report, together with a number of letters 
which your Commissioners deemed it advisable to publish.* 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 


Your Commissioners are firmly persuaded that the interests of working people 
will be promoted if all matters relating to them be placed under the administration 
of one of the Ministers of the Crown, so that a labor bureau may be established, 
statistics collected, information disseminated, and working people find readier means 
of making known their needs and their desires to the Government. (Sce Bureaus of 
Labor Statistics, page 121). 

The foregoing recommendations endorsed. 

JOHN KELLY, 

S. R., HEAKKS, 

Hy AS MoD AN: 

U. CARSON, 

JOHN ARMSTRONG, 
WM. HAGGERTY, 
WM. A. GIBSON, 
PATRICK KERWIN, 


* Also continuation of the evidence of Thomas Stewart, Ottawa. 
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OUR FACTORY SYSTEM. 


Factories of various kinds having been in existence in Canada for many years, 
but it was not until the impetus given by the protective tariff of 1879 had been fully 
felt that they became an important feature of the wealth and prosperity of the 
Dominion; With us the factory system has not grown slowly; it sprang into 


existence almost at one bound, and was the creature Pof the legislation adopted ter 


years ago. ‘That a vast amount of good has been accomplished in promoting the 
material prosperity of the country by the large industrial establishments thus called 
into being is undeniable. To them the growth and consequent prosperity of our 
towns and cities is largely attributable. As it is impossible for all minds to think 
alike, so it is equally impossible to build up a country upon one industry alone, 


Some are attracted to the independent life of the farm, and are happy in its pastoral | 


calm, while others prefer the rattle of the shuttle and the whirr of thespindle. That 
land is best off which offers to its people a diversity of employment, so that all may 
find avocations suitable to their inclinations, Nothing can be more certain than that 
the money which would have been sent out of the country to pay for the manu- 
factured goods, had we continued to import them, would be followed by that class of 
our citizens who are attracted to the life of the factory operative. In this way both 
money and population would be sent out of the Dominion, neither of which could be 
spared, and to the manifest detriment of those who remained to till the soil. B 
encouraging the growth of industries in our midst we have become practically a self: 
contained people, able to produce for ourselves all that is necessary to support lifein 
comfort, and even in some degree of luxary, 

But it has also to be pointed out that in acquiring the industries at one bound we 
have also become possessed, just as quickly, of the evils which accompany the 
factory system, and which, in other lands, were creatures of a gradual growth. These 
evils have engaged the serious ¢ ious and special: attention of the legislators of the mother- 
land for generations. They sprang from the desire to acquire vast fortunes in the 
shortest possible interval of time, regardless of the suffering which might be caused 
to the individual or the bad _ effect upon the State. There seems to be no idea 
of any obligation existing between the employer and his operatives, any more than 
the mere payment of wages. To obtain a very large percentage of work with the 
smallest possible outlay of wages appears to be the one fixed and dominant idea, 
There is no bond of sympathy existing between the capitalist of the large mill and 
his employés, such as prevailed when smaller works were the rule, and an inti- 
mate personal acquaintance existed between the employer and the wor ‘man, 

To arrive at the greatest results for the smallest expenditure the mills and 
factories are filled with women and children, to the practical exclusion of adult 
males. The reason for this is obvious. Females and children may be counted upon 
to work for small wages, to submit to petty and exasperating exactions, and to work 
uncomplainingly for long hours. These are the inducements to employ this class of 


labor and why it is being utilized so largely. tp wou penutong to blame ny 


vidual mill-owner or corpora ‘3. It_is entirely due to 
the system which ork by. So long as one ticle er is permitted to fill up 
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his factory with this ‘cheap labor, without any restrictions, the others are compelled , 


to do likewise, or suffer the consequences of being under sold in the general market, 
There are, however, excrescences upon the system for which individuals are altogether 
responsible, and for which there ought to be be some way of holding them to strict 
account. One such presented itself’ in Montr eal, where the conduct of a cigar 
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aanufacturer, in a large way of business, was under examination. The evidence in 

connection with this matter will well repay a careful perusal.” It is almost impossible 
to believe that such things should be done in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, and yet it is very clearly proved that in this factory apprentices were 
imprisoned in a “black hole” for hours at a time. Occasionally the incarceration 
would stretch beyond the working hours, and aspecial visit would be made to the factory 
to release the poor little fellows. A special constable, who still wore his constable’s badge, 
was employed to overawe and strike terror into the hearts of the juvenile offenders, 
and to carry out the punishment awarded by the proprietor and his foreman. 
Occasionally this Oriental despot would himself be the executioner of his own 
decrees, and did, upon one occasion, personally chastise, in a flagrantly indecent 
manner a girl eighteen years of age. And for all this the law provides no remedy— 
nay, incredible as it may appear, law, in the person of the Recorder of Montreal, 
expressly authorized the punishment inflicted. This gentleman, on being examined, 
stated that he had authorized employers to chastise their operatives at their discretion, 
so long as no permanent injury was inflicted; and this evidence was given in the 
Year of Our Lord one thousand eight hundred and eighty-eight, much as it might 
be wished that it referred to some period of the dark ages, when servants had no 
rights which their masters were bound to respect. The evidence (of both Mr Fortier 
and the Recorder—pages 123 and 388, Que.) describes a state of affairs which is 
simply astounding. So vicious was it that a boy who was one of the witnesses 
before this Commission asked to be sent to the reformatory as a means of escape 
from the treatment he received. The cigar manufacturer, when detailing his actions 
in the case of the young girl whom he so shamefully treated, seemed to think it 
a matter of very small consequence—a matter-of-fact, every-day occurrence, which it 
was not worth while making any ado about; and the Recorder was equally complacent 
when stating that he had empowered employers of labor to chastise their apprentices, 
because, in his opinion, it was “in accordance with common sense, which is the 
natural law, and conforms with positive Divine law and the civil law.” Comment on - 
such evidence would be superfluous. But it may be said that if there is any civil 
Jaw in existence which authorizes the infliction of corporal punishment, as stated by 
the Recorder, it ought at once to be repealed; for so long as it remains upon the 
Statute Book Canada has no right to class herself with the: civilized nations of 
the earth. ¥ 

Other cases of brute force being resorted to by employers came before the 
Commission, but none of so flagrant a character as that referred to above. 

What is imperatively required to meet such cases, and what we are convinced 
the public demand, is a stringent factory law, requiring frequent inspection 
by officers who will prosecute to the utmost Lmit men who are so completely 
regardless of the usages of civilization as to act toward their employés in this way. 

A very common rule, one to be found in most factories, is that which requires a 
certain notice to be given before leaving the employment, under the penalty of 
forfeiture of wages earned. If this rule were a reciprocal one not much objection 
could be taken to it, but where, as is most frequently the case, employers hold 
themselves free to discharge employés without any notice, the rule is an unjust one. 
So unfair is it deemed to be that in the State of New Jersey an Act has been passed 
which provides that manufacturers who require from employés, under forfeiture of 
wages, notice of intention to quit, shall be liable to like forfeiture if they discharge 
employés without similar notice, unless in case of a general suspension of business, 

The general hours of labor are ten per day, but in some instances longer time is 
worked, and it is particularly noticeable that where this is the case it is in factories 
where females and children constitute the greater part of the help. “See 

The sanitary conditions of many of the large factories are good, but there is in 
nearly all the small mills, and in some of the large ones, vast room for improvement 
in this respect. Cases are frequent where no separate conveniences exist for the use 
of the two sexes, and cleanliness in flushing closets, etc., is not looked after as closely 
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as the health of the employés require. The locking of doors, which might entail 
great loss of life in case of a fire panic, is a very common rule, and cases where 
adequate outside means of escape in case of fire are provided are remarkably scarce. 
There is very little attention paid to the safety of hoists, and accidents by falling 
down the well, or defective machinery for the working of these, are far too frequent. 
There are very few cases met with in which suction fans are used to carry off dust 
in works where a considerable quantity is generated. Machinery in the larger mills, 
is fairly well guarded to prevent accidents, and this is due to the fact that a large 
part of the machinery is made in Great Britain, where such guarding is compulsory, 
and the protection forms part of the machine. In the case of machinery made in our \ 
own country, and in mills and workshops where such machinery is used, there might | 
be considerable improvement made in this respect. It is very unfortunate that the 
question of jurisdiction should have been raised in the case of factory laws. While 
acts bearing upon this subject, and which, if properly enforced, would remedy many 
of the evils of factory life, have been passed in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec, 
it is notorious that they have so far accomplished little or no good. The Ontario 
Act was passed some two years before the inspectors provided for by it were appointed, 
Nearly another two years have elapsed since the appointment of these officers and 
during the whole of that time, up to the close of this enquiry, only one case had been 
brought before the courts. This inactivity cannot be for want of material to work 
upon. 


The Act does not include places where less than twenty people work and it is 
notoriously winked at by employers of labor, Just as long as there is manifested a 
reluctance to enforce its provisions by process of law it will remain adelusion and a 
farce upon legislation. It would be better to discard it altogether than to retain it, 
and yet make no proper effort towards its enforcement. The same remarks, to a 
limited extent, would also apply to the Quebec Act. It had been passed two years 
and no inspectors had been appointed until the lamentable state of affairs prevailing 
in Montreal had been brought to light by evidence given before this Commission, In 
none of the other Provinces are there any laws regulating factory labor. 


The utter uselessness of a provincial law on a matter like this, where all the 
Provinces are alike interested, has been made clearly apparent. Where a law has. 
been passed by one Province, imposing restrictions upon the number of hours to be 
worked, or the ages of children who may be employed, and the adjoining Province 
refuses or neglects to do so, there is a great temptation on the part of the former 
not to put the law in motion for fear of embarrassing the manufacturers. It is apt 
to be considered, and rightly considered, that no restrictions should be placed upon 
one industry that do not apply equally to all who are in the same business. The 
protection which is given to manufacturers against outside competition proceeds from 
the Federal Government, and is enjoyed by all in common, and equally all should be 
placed on the same footing in the matter of restrictions. There is, too, a keen com- 
petition between different localities for the securing of these industrial establish- 
ments, and as the capitalist will naturally locate his mill at a point where there are. 
no restrictions as to the hours of labor or class of help to be employed in preference 
to another place, where these laws are in force, an unfair advantage is enjoyed by 
the Province which refuses to pass a fair, just, and reasonable measure of protection . 
to the factory worker. It must also be considered that the proper enforcement of 
factory legislation is too expensive for it to be resorted to by the smaller Provinces, 
which do not contain a large proportion of factory labor. These beneficial provi- 
sions would therefore, in all probability, be confined for a considerable period to a 
portion of the Dominion. a 

In view of all these circumstances we would strongly urge the desirability of a 
Dominion Factory Act, wherein uniformity of laws can be obtained. If there be a 
doubt as to the powers of the Federal Government in the premises there ought to be 
a way provided for removing that doubt. 
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The absolute necessity which exists for such a measure, the good results which 
would follow from the ‘efficient enforcement of a uniform law thr oughout the 
Dominion being so much greater than could possibly be achieved by the divers 
provincial Acts, a united effort should be made to remove any difficulty that may be 
in the way. The feeling in its favor is general; it has been frequently and strongly 
expressed, and the working classes are “confidently looking forward with the hope 
that in the not far distant future their wishes will be met. As the request they 
make is not an unreasonable one, so the difficulty to be overcome should not be an 
insuperable one. Ifit can be met in no other way, each of the Provinces might be 
asked to give their consent to a general Act of the Dominion Parliament. 


j 
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MORALS. 


Grave charges of immorality have from time to time been made against female 
operatives in the large mills and factories. Whenever such charges have been made 
very serious apprehension has been felt by the public and careful enquiry has been 
made, in order to arrive at a correct conclusion upon this all-important subject. 

In considering this matter itis necessary to look closely at the conditions of 
life in which—through no fault of their own—these young girls are placed. Stern 
necessity obliges them to earn a livelihood, and in pursuance of the avocation by 
which they earn their daily bread they are frequently compelled to toil for long, 
weary hours in close, ill-ventilated rooms. In these rooms there is a general co- 
mingling of the sexes, which is partly necessitated bythe nature of the work in 
which they are engag ed, and which cannot be avoided so long as the division of the 
task between males and females remains as at present. To ‘this extent employers 
are not to blame, but when we find that in many cases the closet accommodation is 
lamentably insufficient, and that uo attempt is made at a separation of these conve- 
niences, grave censure is merited.: It has been sufficiently demonstrated that in some 


factories closets are used indiscriminately by the operatives of both sexes, and where: 


the employer is thus careless of the moral feelings of his operatives it should be the 
duty of the State to interfere and see that the proprieties of life are strictly observed. 
In further consideration of the case of these girls it must be remembered that for a 
considerable period after commencing work in a mill or factory they are paid 
such small wages that it is almost impossible for them to live respectably and clothe 
themselves decently out of the amount. 

Given these conditions, it is not a matter for surprise that one is occasionally 
driven in despair to a life ‘of sin. But it is monstrous to condema a whole class 
because of an occasional sinner, as has been far too frequently done in this matter. 

This subject came prominently before the Commission at Montreal, and was also 
touched upon at other places. At Montreal one witness (page 314 Que. ), asserted 
that a conlition of gross immorality prevailed in one of the mills of that City. In 
reading this witnesses’ testimony it will be well to bear in mind that he was an 
ex-employ ee of this mill. 

His charges were very general in their nature, and Sema an outburst of 
natural indignation from the present employés of the company. <A large number of 
these appeared before the Commission, and conclusively proved that the statements 
made by this witness were not war ranted by the facts. 

To make sweeping assertions of immorality against a whole class seems to be a 
comparatively small matter with some people; nevertheless, when their assertions 
are not consistent with the facts the cruelty and injustice involved ought not lightly 
to be passed over. The bare fact that a girl is willing to work hard. during a long 
and tedious day for a very small allowance ought to be conclusive evidence that she 
is not inclined to a Jife of sin. The operatives of this mill who gave evidence before 
the Commission showed that though the toil is severe and lone continued it is but 
rarely that one of the girls departs from the strict line of virtue. That occasionally 
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one is led astray is probably true, just as it is equally true, that cases of immorality 
are found, from time to time, in what are termed the “ higher walks of life.’ We 
need go no further that the records of the divorce cases in the Dominion to prove 
that immorality is not confined to the poor, hard-working factory operatives, 

In a return furnished by the officials of the penitentiary at Manchester, Eng., 
to prove how far the ranks of prostitution are recruited from factory girls, it is stated 
that “while eight out of every fifty proceeded from factories, no less than twenty- 
nine out of fifty were from domestic service.” The percentage ofimmorality amongst 
factory girls is not so great as in other classes were the pinchings of poverty do not 
offer the same direct incentive to vice, and we believe that those who assert to the 
contrary are common libellers of a class who:are nobly striving to live upright, 
honorable lives, under such conditions as should secure for them that “ charity which 
thinketh no evil.” 


———— 


FINING OF EMPLOYKS, 


Of late years a system of fining employés of factories and stores has sprung into 
existence. This system cannot be condemned too strongly. It provokes feelings of 
bitter and lasting animosity on the part of the employé against the employer, not 
so much on account of the amount deducted as from the prevailing idea that it is a 
form of petty larceny for which the law provides no punishment. It is worthy of 
note that the fines are only imposed upon females and children, the most helpless 
class of operatives. Men will not put up with deductions from wages which they 
have toiled hard to obtain, and therefore the system is not appliedyto them. As it is 
not found necessary in the case of adult male operatives, why should it be practised 
upon working women and helpless children ? Not because of the necessity, but simply 

because it is passively submitted to. Of all the mean, pitiless exactions which labor 
has to suffer from this is the vilest. A young woman will work hard from Monday 
morning until Saturday evening for a paltry pittance ot three cr four dollars, and 
when pay day comes finds that the sum of 25 or 50 cents, or even $1, has been 
deducted for some trifling breach of the rules, or because of the petty spite of the 
‘overseer, - - 

It is fortunately true that the system is not extensively practised in Canada. It 
is as yet only in its infancy; but it is growing and unless some means is taken for 
preventing its spread is liable to permeate through all our industries. It is a noxious 
plant which has but recently been transferred to our soil, and before it assumes 
threatening proportions efforts ought to be made to root it out. If it be found that 
employers are not to be driven from it by public opinion, legislation should be 
resorted to to prevent these exactions being made. 

Cases were found where females were fined 25 cents for taking a_ piece 
of toilet paper with which to curl their hair, and in the factory where this was done, 
and another factory under the same management, no less a sum than $2,706.32 was 
collected, or, more properly, confiscated from the employés in one year, This sum 
was equal to 1 per cent. of the wages paid, and over one-quarter of the dividend paid 
to the shareholders, the dividend being 10 per cent. The shareholders had no com- 
punction about receiving this money, but probably had they known the source from 
which it came they might hesitate before accepting it. 

Where this fining system prevails little or no discrimination is exercised, 
Employés are just as liable to be fined for what is purely and entirely an accident as 
they are in cases where they have been careless. Advantage is also taken of the 
system by forewomen and overseers to vent their private spleen upon the operatives, 
Fines are imposed in these cases for laughing, for speaking to a fellow employé and 
other similar ‘“ offences.” 

A portion of the fines are collected for damaged, or what is alleged to be 
damaged, work. Whether the feeling is justifiable or not, there is no doubt of its 
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existence amongst employés in the fining establishments, that oftentimes they are 
fined for having damaged goods, which goods are afterwards sold, the damage being 
so infinitesimal that it is not observable to the buyer. 

Employers attempt to justify themselves in imposing these fines by saying that 

negligence and carelessness are thereby prevented, and that if these fines were not 
imposed they would have considerably more spoiled work. 
* Without admitting the truth of these statements, would it not be more honorable, 
instead of fining an employé who is careless and negligent, or who spoils work, to 
discharge such employé after due caution, for, by retaining such operatives in their 
employ, and continuing the fining system to meet their cases, they do a gross 
injustice to the attentive, careful workers, who are exposed to the spite or malignity 
of the overseer, and are frequently made to suffer from this cause, and through no 
fault of their own. 

We find this fining system in vogue all over the Dominion. Even Government 
institutions are not free from this evil. Take, for instance, the Quebec cartridge: 
factory. Amongst the list of fines imposed (and they were many) was one as. 
follows :— ; 

One of the employés (a girl) had a pair of rubbers stolen during working hours, 
and forty-five of the employés, including the party who lost the same, were fined 5 
cents each. The lost articles were valued at 50 cents. After the imposition of this 
fine the girl did not receive the price of her lost property. 

In this establishment one boy had 4 cents and another 7 cents after their week’s. 
work, the balance being paid in fines. 

It has been found necessary to legislate against this system of robbery in Great 
Britain, where it was found to prevail extensively amongst manufacturers of hosiery. 
For the benefit of the employés of this industry an Act was passed in 1874, which, by 
taking out the trade references and legal verbiage, would read about as follows :— 

‘‘], In all contracts for wages the full and entire amount of all wages, the earnings of labor, shall 
be made payable in full, in the current coin of the realm, and not otherwise, without any deduction or 
stoppage of any description whatever. 

‘(2. Ifany employer shall bargain to deduct, or shall deduct, directly or indirectly, from the 
wages of any employé, any part of such wages, or shall refuse or neglect to pay the same, or any part 
thereof, in the current coin of the realm, he shall forfeitasum of £20 for every offence, to be recovered 
by any employé or any other person suing for the same in the county court in the district where the 
offence is committed, with full costs of suit.”’ 

During the last session ofthe Legislature of Massachusetts a Bill was introduced 
dealing with the subject ot the fining of weavers, but did not become law. 

In dealing with this question it seems to have been taken up by legislators piece- 
meal—why, or for what reason, it is difficult todetermine. It the employés of hosiery 
manufacturers or persons employed in weaving are entitled to the protection of the 
law from these iniquitous exactions, certainly operatives engaged in other lines of 
manufactures, or employés of stores, should receive an equal measure of justice. 


ARBITRATION. 


The question of arbitration is one which vitally affect the welfare of the wage- 
earning Classes. Arbitration has been successfully employed in settling disputes 
between corporations and between nations. Why should it not prove equally efficacious 
between employer and employé? There is a strong feeling prevailing throughout 
the Dominion in favor of some system whereby trade disputes can be settled speedily 
and amicably. This feeling is by no means confined to the workers. Very many 
employers express themselves favorable to any practical scheme of arbitration which can 
be produced and chrystalised into legislation. Among the labor organizations sympathy 
with some form of amicable adjustment of labor disputes is universal, and the stronger 
and more experienced the organization the more do its members appreciate the good 


results likely to follow from the enactment of a practical and operative law on this 
important subject. Nearly all the trades unions and labor organizations have clauses 
in their constitutions providing that all possible efforts must be made towards an 
amicable settlement of disputes before a strike takes place. In many cases a strike 
must be carried by more than an ordinary majority vote, and in several bodies it is 
provided that each member voting on a strike must be a certain number of months 
consecutively in good standing in his trade union or other labor organization, These 
restrictions go to show that strikes are not looked upon with any degree of favor by 
the intelligent worker; and it is well that it should be so. Strikes are often far- 
reaching in their effects, as no one trade can be said to be entirely independent of 
others. For example, a strike or lock-out among stone cutters often necessitates the 
enforced idleness of carpenters, bricklayers, plasterers, painters and all skilled and 
unskilled laborers whose work is required on or about the structure which is being 
erected. 


The loss and ill-feeling which follow in the wake of strikes are fully appreciated, 
and it is only when it is found to be impossible to rectify a grievance in any other 
way (and even then very reluctantly) that this method of settlement is resorted to, 
The strike is at present the only remedy which the wage-earners possess to secure 
redress of the wrongs which they occasionally suffer from. But the enormous losses 
which result from strikes do not all fall upon the shoulders of the workers. Both 
parties bear their share of the burden, and the employer who is far-seeing, and who 
has the welfare of his class at heart, is looking forward with as much eagerness as 
the intelligent workman to the time when a peaceful solution of labor troubles will 
be rendered practicable. 


Happily, Canada has not experienced the same disastrous results from trade 
disputes as have been felt in other lands. Strikes have not been as numerous nor as 
extensive with us as they have been with other nations working under somewhat 
similar trade conditions. It should not, however, be forgotten that it is only during 
the last decade that our factory system has reached the dimensions which it has now 
assumed. While the workers were small and, as a rule, directly presided over by 
the proprietor, the terms of social intimacy which existed between employés and. 
employer ensured the speedy adjustment of any differences that might arise: When 
both parties met frequently and on equal terms an amicable settlement of labor 
disputes was easily and speedily arrived at. But with the large development that has 
been going on during the past ten years; with the advent of works employing 
hundreds of wage-earners, the relations between capital and labor have assumed a 
different aspect. In the case of these large establishments it is clearly impossible for 
the proprietor, or head of the firm, to be on terms of intimate personal acquaintance 
with his employés, as formerly. Indeed, in many cases the capitalist knows nothing 
of the details of the work carried on, and is therefore seldom seen in the establish- 
ment of which he is the head. This new condition of things makes it much easier for 
trouble to arise, and very much more difficult to arrive at a settlement. The prosperity 
of the Dominion depends so largely upon the well-doing of the wage-earning class 
that no cause should be left for discontentment and strife which can be reached by a 
legislative remedy. The remedy asked for by the employés almost unanimously, and 
by a considerable portion of the employers, is some method of arriving at conciliation, 
mediation or arbitration. 


But while the feeling on behalf of conciliation and arbitration ig so universally 
prevalent, there is some diversity of opinion as to the exact form which it should 
assume. In European countries arbitration boards have been in existence for many 
years. It is claimed that the voluntary system has been very successful in England, 
that many disputes have been settled, and that many strikes and lock-outs have been 
prevented with the assistance rendered by voluntary boards of arbitration since first 
this system was established by Mr. A. J. Mundella, in 1860. Nearly all of the 
larger industries in England have arbitration boards, to which all trade disputes are 
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referred. The Act under which these boards are now constituted was passed in 
1872. The main provisions of the Act are to—. 

Ist. Provide the most simple machinery for a binding submission to arbitra- 
tion. 

2nd. To extend facilities of arbitration to all questions of wages, hours and 
other conditions of labor; also, to all the numerous and important matters which may 
otherwise have to be determined by justice under the provisions of the Masters’ and 
Servants’ Act. 

3rd, To provide for submission to arbitration of future disputes by anticipation, 
without waiting for the time when a dispute has actually arisen and the parties are 
too much excited to agree upon arbitrators. 

In France there exists one of the oldest systems of arbitration which is known 
as the “ Conseils des Prud’hommes,” These boards have been in existence for many 
vears and provide a simple and effective method of arbitration upon all labor troubles 
and disputes. The ‘“ Conseil” consists of not less than four members, composed equally 
of masters and workmen. The president of the “Conseil” is chosen by the Govern- 
ment, and must be a master, although under the Republic of 1849 the president was a 
master or workman for alternate periods of three months. 

Mr. J. EH. Ralston, in giving an account of these councils, to the International 
Typographical Union which met at Washington in 1879, says :— 

‘“ Tt was my good fortune to be present at several sessions of the bureaus of the councils, and I 
was struck with the anxiety shown to render exact justice. The council seemed to me to be emphati- 
cally a court of workingmen. In our courts we know that the employer is always at an advantage. 
In France master and man meet upon equal ground, and each defends his own cause. Therein exists 
aspirit of the most exact equality ; the workman and employer each and equally concede its 
impartiality and justice. Such has been the testimony of all acquainted with the matter with whom I 
have been brought in contract.” 

In speaking of these councils of wise men Lord Lyons, British Ambassador, 
stated that fully 95 per cent. of the cases brought before them were amicably settled. 

While, however, these councils have proved so satisfactory in France, it is not 
at all certain that they would be a success on this side of the ocean. Our systems of 
Government are not at all similar, and it does not follow that what has been found to 
work easily and without any friction in that country could be as readily adapted to 
the circumstances of our people in this western hemisphere. 

The presumption, indeed, is rather against it, as it is found that while several of 
the States of the neighboring ‘Republic have adopted arbitration laws none of them 
have followed in the line laid down by the legislators of France. 

As the condition of our people so closely resembles that of the citizens of the 
United States it is much more probable that the legislation they have found to be 
beneficial would meet with an equal measure of success on this side of the line. In 
the United States we find two distinct systems in existence. The first consists of a 
voluntary local board, whose jurisdiction is confined to the county in which it is 
created; and the other is a permanent State board, whose operations extend over 
the entire State. The first is the prevalent system. Quite a number of States have 
laws of this nature on their Statute Books, but inasmuch as there is a great similarity 
in their provisions it would be useless to go over them all. A synopsis of the law in 
the State of Pennsylvania is given, in order to show how voluntary boards are 
formed and what powers they possess. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


On presentation of a petition signed by fifty workmen, or by five firms, each 
employing not Jess than ten men, or by one firm employing seventy- tive men, judges of 
the Court of Common Pleas are to issue a license to a tribunal for the consideration 
and settlement of disputes between employers and employés. Each workman signing 
the petition must have been a resident of the judicial district for at least a year; 
must have been in the trade he represents at least two years, and must be a citizen 
of the United States. The signing employers must be citizens of the United States — 
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and have been engaged in business within the judicial district for at least one year. 
The petition is to contain the names of the arbitrators, who must be in equal 
numbers from both sides, and an umpire mutually chosen. One such tribunal may 
be created for each trade. It shall continue in existence for one year, and may take 
cognizance of any dispute submitted to it in writing. The umpire is to be called 
upon to act only after three meetings have been held, at which full discussion shall 
be had, and the tribunal has failed to agree. The tribunal is to consist of not less 
than two employers and two workmen. The chairman is given power to issue 
summonses and to administer oaths. When the matter is referred to the umpire he 
is to render a decision within ten days. Counsel are not allowed to appear before 
the tribunal. 

‘Similar acts are in force in other States, but no material difference is made in 
their provisions from the foregoing. The main fact in connection with the voluntary 
county boards is, that although in some cases it is years since they were authorized 
by law, no use has been made of them. As a reason for this failure to utilize the 
provisions of these laws itis alleged in some quarters that when men’s passions have 
become excited over differences that affect their profits or their wages it is not 
possible to get them together to calmly consult and to reach a conclusion as to who 
would be suitable parties to adjudicate between them. But whatever may be the 
reason (and the one above is by no means the only one advanced), it is undoubtedly 
true that these acts, constituting voluntary county boards, have proved a failure. 
The one prominent fact that they have not been brought into requisition proves very 

‘conclusively that they are not suitable to perform the mission for which they were 
intended. 

Before leaving this branch of the subject it may be pointed out that the Province 
of Ontario has had an Arbitration Act for many years (Revised Statutes of 1887, 
cap. 140). Its provisions are somethat similar to those of the voluntary boards of 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. There is a section in the Ontario Act, how- 
ever, which destroys the effect of the entire measure, and which is not to be found 
in any of the other Acts alluded to. It reads as follows :— 

‘Section 28.—Nothing in this Act contained shall authorize the said board to establish a rate of 
wages or price of labor or workmanship at which the workmen shali be paid.” 

Inasmuch as ninety-five one hundredths of the disputes which arise between the 
employer and employé relate to the rate of remuneration it is difficult to see what 
object it was hoped to achieve by an Arbitration Act containing such a section. It 
is needless to say that this Act has never been used, and that its very existence 
seems to have been forgotten. It ought to be altered, in conformity with the spirit 
of the age, or entirely rescinded. 

But while the Acts constituting voluntary boards have almost universally 
remained unused, the State boards of Massachusetts and New York have met with a 
different reception. ‘To say that they have proved an unqualified success would be, 
perhaps, speaking too strongly of Acts which are as yet largely in the experimental 
stage. Even at this early date in their existence it is not, however, too much to 
say that they have very largely fulfilled the expectations and the promises of their 
promoters. The Massachusetts board has decided, impartially and satisfactorily, 
quite a number ot cases in which their services have been called into requisition. But 
it is not so much their undoubted success as arbitrators to which attention should be 
particularly drawn. Since the change in the Act, which enables the board to act as 
mediators in all cases of trade disputes (whether their servicesare called upon by the 
parties or not), they have speedily and unostentatiously decided many cases which, 
if allowed to proceed the usual length of labor troubles, would have developed into 
strikes and lock-outs that would doubtless have resulted in serious loss to the parties 
involved. On this point the Massachusetts board, in their second annual report, say :— 


‘* Besides the hearing and investigation of grievances submitted in due form, on the joint appli- 
cation of both parties, the board has been frequently consulted, as well by employers as by workmen 
and workwomen, in regard to differences which did not call for any extended inquiry, and were quietly 
adjusted without publicity, and without any formal hearing or adjudication by the board.”’ 
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The report also goes on to say :— 


‘Tn all the cases regularly submitted by both parties the recommendation of the board has been 
accepted and acted upon without material variation, and although by law the binding force of a 
decision is limited to the term of six months, it has generally happened that the status of the parties 
bas remained unchanged after the expiration of the prescribed time. To sum up the result of our expe- 
rience we have no hesitation in affirming our sincere belief in the efficacy cf conciliation, mediation and 
arbitration, as contemplated by the laws of this State, for the settlement of differences between 
employers and employed. It is due to the workingmen, considered as a body, and to the members of 
labor organizations that have come in close contact with the board, to say there appears to be among 
them an increasing aversion to strikes and a more ready acquiesence in the adoption of methods which 
appeal to the sense of justice and to right reason. The very existence ofa board, ever ready to enter- 
tain such appeals, from whatever quarter they may come, is of itself a reminder of the excellence of 
peaceful methods in comparison with strikes; and thus employers and employés are compelled, as it 
were, to choose their positions more carefully, to be more reasonable in their demands and more 
ready to make concessions for the purpose of meeting and proceeding together on a common ground 
for their mutual advantage. Whatever influence this board has been able to exert has been thrown in 
this direction; and, without doubt, settlements are more readily arrived at by the parties themselves, 
because of its existence as a possible board of appeal, easy of access and actuated by the single purpose 
of doing justice between man and man. It should not be expected that all questions directly involving 
the earnings and profits of considerable numbers of men and women, having interests that are in some 
degree conflicting, will be settled at once and for all time by any simple agency. But whatever tends 
to establish more kindly relations between citizens and neighbors, and to uphold justice and right as 
the standards by which these questions must sooner or later be tried, is an agency which cannot fail to 
meet with due appreciation by free and intelligent members of an enlightened commonwealth.” 


The New York board does not seem to have had quite as many cases before it 
for decision as the Massachussetts board. This may be owing to the fact that there 
were not so many labor disputes in the former State, or that their people have not 
yet been fully educated up to the point of utilizing the board in all difficulties that 
arise. Or it may be, as the board itself says, that the mere fact of there being such 
a tribunal in existence has had a deterring effect. In their report for 1887 they 
say :— 

‘¢ The anticipations that vesting the power of mediation and investigation at will in the board 
would exercise a deterrent influence upon disturbing elements in cases of ordinary labor grievances. 
and disputes has, it is fully believed, been realized to a very large extent, and has justified the belief 
expressed that a power of inquiry and publicity, representing the sovereignty of the State, would have 
great moral effect in restraining a disposition on the one hand to exact too much from employés and, 
on the other, to strike without justifiable cause against employers.”’ 

The experience of this board (N. Y.) would seem to have led its members to 
believe that voluntary boards, with an appeal, in cases of disagreement, to the State 
board, is the most effective means of settling disputes, They say: 


“We are sorry to state that only in a few instances have provisions been made for permanent 
voluntary boards of arbitration, consisting of an equal number of employers and employés, to whom 
disputes arising in a particular industry or trade are referred. We are of opinion that if such a board 
was appointed in each trade or calling, the members thereof to serve for a stated period, and meetings 
to be held from time to time for the consideration of disputes, provision being made for appeal in case 
of disagreement to this board, there would be little or no contention between capital and labor and 
strikes and lockouts would no longer be resorted to.” 

It may be interesting to mention that one of the cases which this board investi- 
gated was a dispute between contractors and laborers in the city of Rochester, in 
which the contractors refused to employ men who were members of any labor 
organization, although the employers had themselves formed an organization of 
contractors. 

At the session of Congress held in 1886 President Cleveland addressed a message 
to that body, recommending legislation upon this subject. In pointing out that the 
relations between labor and capital were far from satisfactory, the President 
suggested that in order to prevent disturbances and disputes which arise, a commis- 
sion be created, to consist of three members, who should be regular officers of the 
Government, and who should be charged with the consideration and settlement, 
where possible, of all controversies between capital and labor. The message points 
out that while the Federal Government must be guarded in its action, owing to con- 
stitutional restrictions, there are many of these labor disputes which arise amongst 
transportation companies who do business in several States, and in these cases Federal 


interference would be justifiable, while in other labor disturbances, confined within 
the limit of one State, the interposition of the Commission might be tendered upon 
the application of the Legislature or the Executive of the State. Legislation based 
upon this message was introduced, but, so far, no National measure upon the subject 
has become law. Such boards as those of Massachusetts and New York are neces- 
sarily somewhat expensive. It is a question worthy of consideration whether all 
the Provinces of the Dominion would feel themselves justified in incurring such an 
expense. As, however, this Commission has been requested to report on “the prac- 
tical operation of courts of arbitration and conciliation in the settlement of disputes 
between employers and employés, and on the best mode of settling such disputes,” 
we would recommmend, as the plan best suited to accomplish the object which the 
Government have in view, and the one most likely to succeed with our people, the 
following :— 


Boards of conciliation and arbitration to be appointed by the Dominion Govern- 
ment in all the larger centres of trade. These boards to consist of three persons— 
one employer of labor, one selected from some labor organization or one bond fide 
workingman, these two to choose a third person, who shall be the chairman ; but in 
case no agreement-is reached by these two in thirty days, then the Government to 
appoint the third arbitrator, who need not necessarily be a member of either of the 
two classes mentioned. This board to receive no remuneration, except for the time 
actually engaged in investigating labor troubles or cases submitted to them for 
adjudication. 

In addition to these local boards there should be a permanent board of 
arbitration—whose members might be connected with the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics—and their time utilized by that bureau when not actually engaged in their 
duties as arbitrators (the Bureau of Labor Statistics to be under the control of a 
Minister of the Crown). This board also should consist of three members, and at 
least one of them should be a member in good standing of some labor organization, 
Whenever it should come to the knowledge of this permanent board that a labor 
dispute is pending, or contemplated, it should be their duty to send one of their num- 
ber to the scene of the disturbance. On arriving there he should at once place 
himself in communication with both parties to the dispute and offer his services as 
mediator in arriving atasettlement. In case this cannot be successfully accomplished, 
he should endeavor, by all means in his power, to obtain the consent of the parties to 
a reference of the case either to the local or the permanent board. In conducting 
this part of his duties the arbitrator should have power to summon witnesses and 
examine them under oath. Should one party to the uispute refuse to submit the 
case to either of the boards, then the arbitrator to have power to make a report to 
the full permanent board, stating the full facts of the dispute, as elicited by him, and 
which party thereto is mainly responsible or blameworthy. 

Should the parties to the dispute prefer to submit the case in the first instance to 
arbitrators mutually chosen such power should be given, and the decision of such 
a tribunal to have the same force and effect as though it were given by one of the 
regularly constituted Government boards. 

Where the dispute has first been adjudicated upon by either the local or a volun- 
tary board, and either party is dissatisfied with the decision, then an appeal should 
lie to the permanent board—the decision of the permanent board, whether in case 
of appeal or in the event of their having acted in the first instance, to be final and 
conclusive, and to have the same effect as a decision given by any court of record. 

Witnesses summoned before either the local or permanent boards to have the 
same fees as are allowed in division court cases, but the court may, in its discretion, 
grant an additional allowance for lost time and travelling expenses incurred. Any 
one of the members of either the local or permanent boards to have power to issue 
summonses, to examine witnesses under oath and to require the production of all 
books and papers bearing on the subject in dispute. 

The decision of either the voluntary, local or permanent board to be rendered 
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within five days of the close of the hearing of the case. A copy of the decision given 
by any voluntary or local board to be sent within ten days of the close of the hearing 
to the permanent board. 


IRON-CLAD AGREEMENTS. 


In some cases, not very numerous we are glad to say, employers have taken 

advantage of the necessities of the working people to compel them to sign documents 
which obligate the employé not to belong to any labor organization (see page 1,131 
Quebec evidence, forspecimen of agreement). Inasmuch as there can be no reciprocal 
arrangement entered into, as it is clearly impossible for workmen to make it a condi- 
tion precedent to entering employment that the employer shall not belong to any 
trade organization of employers, no such agreement should be considered binding at 
law. It may be said that employés are not compelled to sign these agreements, that 
they do so voluntarily, but it still remains true that no workman would, of his own 
free will and accord, sign such a document if he were given any choice in the matter. 
As one writer on this subject put it:— 

‘To treat it (labor and wages) as a simple exchange between equals is absurd. The laborer must 
sell his labor or starve, and may be obliged to take such terms for it as to leave him without the means 
of enjoying the rights which society award him, and discharging the duties which society claims for 
him. Look on him as a ware if you will, but remember that he is a ware that has life, that has con- 
nections, responsibilities, expectations, domestic, social and political.” 

These documents are signed only because the employer make it compulsory to 
do so before entering bis service, and when it becomes a case of seeing his family in 
need of the necessaries of life or signing a “cast-iron” agreement there is but little 
choice, and it can scarcely be looked upon as an entirely voluntary act. It is an 
infringement of the liberty of the subject which ought not to be tolerated. 

It is gratifying to note that steps are being taken to prevent the making of such 
agreements in some communities. The Legislature of the State of New York, at its 
1887 session, passed the following Act :— 

‘‘ Section 1.—Any person or persons, employer or employers of labor, and any person or persons, 
or any Corporation or corporations, or on behalf of such corporation or corporations, who shall hereafter 
coerce or compel any person or persons, employé or empicyés, laborer or mechanic, to enter into an 
agreement, either written or verbal from such person or persons, employé, iaborer or mechanic, not 
to join or become a member of any labor organization as a condition of such person or persons securing 
employment, or continuing in the employment of any such person or persons, employer or employers, 
corporation or corporations, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor. The penalty for such misdemeanor 


shall be imprisonment in a penal institution for not more than six months, or by a fine of nut more 
than $200, or by both such fine and imprisonment.’ 


Such a law would, we believe, be beneficial in this country. 


SHORTER HOURS. 


The movement among the workingmen for shorter hours of labor has advanced 
to some extent in the large centres of population. Some trades that have a thorough 
organization have managed to secure a reduction in the number of hours constitu- 
ting a day’s work. Nine hours per day, with the halfholiday on Saturday, is not by 
any means the rule in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits, but it has been fought 
for and obtained in some cases, and the movement is still slowly spreading. Much more 
might be accomplished in this direction by combined and persistent effort on the part 
of the organized labor bodies. When it comes to be fully and clearly recognized by 
those who live by labor that the greatest boon which they can obtain for their class 
is the shortening of the hours of toil still greater efforts will be made in this direction. 
The men who assert that to shorten the hours of labor will be simply to add to the 
gains of the saloon keeper, that the additional time would be spent in the tavern, are 
not so numerous as they were. 
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The discussion of this subject has elicited the fact that excessive drinking is far 
more prevalent amongst the men who work long hours for poor pay than where the 
worker is employed reasonable hours and is fairly compensated for his labor. On 
the other hand, the numberof men who believe that eight hours for work, eight hours 
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for study and amusement, and eight hours for sleep, constitute a natural division of 
the hours of the day are becoming numerous. It is true that some employers and 
capitalists-are- strongly opposed to the movement, but it must be remembered that 
there has been no effort ever made for the amelioration of the condition of the 
worker which has not met with strenuous opposition. Professor Thorold Rodgers 


in his excellent treatise on “Work and Wages,” says :— 


‘¢ Employers have constantly predicted that ruin would come on the greatindustries of the country 
if workmen were better paid and better treated. They resisted and have resisted, up to the present day, 
every demand which workmen have made for the right of association, for the limitation of children and 
women’s labor, for the shortening of hours, for the abolition of truck, for the protection of their work- 
men’s lives and limbs from preventable accidents, and are now appealing to the doctrine of liberty of 
contract, after having for centuries denied that liberty.”’ 


The necessity for a reduction of the hours of labor is shown by the vast increase 
in the number of labor-saving machines which are constantly being brought into 
operation. While these machines are doubtless of inestimable advantage, it is equally 
true that their first operation is to do away with so much hand labor. This has the 
effect of constantly unsettling the labor market, and the number of men who are 
unable to find remunerative employment is very great. The Hon. Carroll D. Wright 
gives, in his report to the United States Government, an instance of an agricultural 
machine shop in the west which employs to-day some 600 hands, where, under 
former conditions of hand-work 2,145 would have found employment. The same 
official, commenting on the statistics of the last census says “ that the industries of 
the United States were carried on by 4,000,000 of workers, while at the same time 
there were 1,000,000 unemployed people. Ifthe hours of labor were reduced by one- 
fifth employment will be found for a large part of this army of unfortunates.” Pro- 
fessor Rogers tells us that in the fifteenth century eight hours was the rule; and 
certainly, with all the improvements that have since taken place in mechanical 
pursuits, it should not be necessary to continue the ten-hour system all through the 
nineteenth century. The eight-hour working day is almost universal in Australia, 
and has been since 1856. In that country the 21st of April is celebrated in each year 
in commemoration of the establishment of the eight-hour system. Surely we should 
not be behind our fellow colonists at the antipodes in our trade methods. If it has 
been found to work satisfactorily there for thirty years it might be worth while 
trying it in our own Dominion. In several States of the Union eight-hour laws are 
in operation in all work done for, or on behalf of, the State Government. California 
goes further, and compels all municipal corporations within its boundary to stipulate 
in all contracts made by the corporation that eight hours for a day’s labor shall be 
inserted as one of the clauses of the contract. Congress has also passed a law that 
“ eight hours shall constitute a day’s work for all laborers, workmen and mechanics 
employed by, or on behalf of, the Government of the United States.” 


That a corresponding reduction of pay does not necessarily follow a decrease | 


in the hours of labor has been frequently demonstrated. On the contrary, it has, in 
many cases, been the means of securing increased remuneration. The reason is 
obvious,—more workers are able to secure employment, which releases the market of 
its surplus labor and competition is consequently decreased. 


Butthe most important point for the State to consider is, that in order to 
perenne wane othe citizen itis necessary 10 educate the man, and education can 
only be obtained when the worker has some time at his disposal for the acquirement 
of knowledge. The means are provided by our~public libraries, mechanical night 
schools and mechanics’ institutes to a considerable extent; but of what use are these 
means of education so long as the worker has no time to utilize them. When ten 


hours labor is demanded upon each day of the week the necessary time is not avail- 
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able. With these hours the man who lives by the toil of his hands has no leisure in 
which to acquire the knowledge necessary ‘to fit him to become a more useful trades- 
man, a more valuable citizen, or a more intelligent being. 

Some time must be given up to amusement, recreation, and relaxation, and what 
little leisure the worker finds himself possessed of now is devoted largely to those 
purposes. Were it otherwise the human frame would be worn out long before the 
time is reached when the laborer can retire and live on the savings of the years of 
his more vigorous manhood. 

Many employers, also, are now turning their attention to this question as a 
possible means for the prevention of over-production so frequently complained of. 
A reduction in the hours of labor would not mean a total loss of production for the 
whole of the reduced time, as in many occupations the strain is too great to permit 
of the worker keeping up the tension to his utmost capacity for ten hours. Com- 
missioner Wright says that Massachusetts, with ten hours work per day in its cotton 
factories, produces as much per man or per spindle as the other States which work 
eleven or more hours. He also states that the wages are as high, or higher, than in 
the States where the mills work the long hours. Whether this ratio could be kept 
up under an eight or nine-hour system is yet to be demonstrated. If, however, a 
greater steadiness of production could be obtained under the shorter hours system it 
would be a boon, not only to the employed, but to the employeralso. As the Govern- 
ment is vitally interested in seeing that its citizens are able to take an intelligent 
part in promoting the prosperity of the country—and as, moreover, it is the duty of 
all Governments to endeavor tosecure a happy and contented people, and as nothing 
in the power of the Government to bestow would tend further in this direction than 
the shortening of the hours of labor, it might be asked to do something to aid this 
movement. The Dominion does now provide that some of its servants shall be 
employed only during a reasonable period of the day. Six or seven hours constitute 
the day’s work for civil servants, and surely those who labor with their hands are 
deserving of equal consideration at the hands of the Government. While it may be 
possible that the people of the Dominion, as a whole, would not favor the passage of 
a sumptuary law, making it an offence to employ work-people longer than nine 
hours in any one day, yet it might, and should, be possible to do as has been done by 
the Legislatures of the United States. In all contracts for public works, it should 
be a condition precedent to obtaining the contract that no workman should be allowed 
to work more than nine hours per day. The Federal Government might set the 
example in this matiter and there would then be little difficulty in getting the pro- 
vincial and municipal bodies to do likewise. This accomplished, it would give an 
impetus to the shorter hour movement, and would tend to the advantage of the 
Dominion, in that it would be the means of making the toilers more contented, more 
prosperous, more intelligent and therefore better and more valuable citizens. 


TRUCK SYSTEM AND INFREQUENT PAYMENTS. 


The evil consequences of payment of employés by the “truck system” has 
been almost universally condemned, and we find where it has prevailed in England 
special commissions have reported on its evils, and special legislation has been 
passed for its removal, 

Your Commissioners are pleased to report, judging from the evidence which 
came before the Commission, that the existence of the evil in Canada is limited and 
that where it does exist it is ina modified form. The cases which came before the 
Commission were found principally among miners and lumbermen, although there 
were a few other isolated cases (page 1,105, Que.) The plea of non-compulsion is 
generally urged by all making use of the truck system, and that the firm or company 
deal in store goods solely for the accommodation of their employés, and that the goods 
furnished by them are as cheap and of as good value as are obtained in other stores. 
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But in one case we have the testimony of the manager of a large mining store — 
in Cape Breton that the goods which the company furnish to their employés could be 
givenat a cheaperrate. One ofthe most flagrant instances of this system came to light 
in Ontario, where cheques and scrip were issued, payable at the company’s store in 
trade, and which, if tendered at any other store, or attempted to be converted into 
cash, were subject to a large discount, even at the store of the company that issued 
the scrip. There was one case in which the employer owned all the land in the 
vicinity and no other store was allowed, thus preventing rival trade and competition. 

Nor are the workmen the only sufferers from this pernicious system, but the 
whole population, both agricultural and commercial, feel its effects. The farmer 
often finds himself obliged to accept payment in trade from his individual customers, 
and the supplies required by the company are oftener paid for in trade than in cash. 

In this way open competition is frustrated, trade paralyzed, and a certain sort 
of monopoly created. ‘T'ake an exemple from the evidence: A mining firm employs 
about 600 men and boys. About 300 of these deal in the company’s store, under the 
non-compulsory system. Allow an average of $20 per month for the supplies of each 
and we have, during twelve months, the modest sum of $72,000 monopolized by this 
firm. We can readily see the effect of this on the trade of the district. And this is 
not an isolated instance. 

Closely allied with the truck system is another evil. Where the system is in 
vogue it is found that the workman must wait from a month to six weeks for his pay. 
This length of time is usually longer than the ordinary workman can support his 
family without running into debt. He must have the necessaries of life, and here 
comes the advantage to the employers who supply him. : 

When pay day comes the balance due is paid in cash, but frequently it is small, 
and often it is found that the balance is against the workman. This process repeated 
from month to month discourages the workman, and habits of carelessness, extrava- 
gance, and dependence, are the result. Very soon, also, will it be learned by the 
workman, even where no compulsion is used, that he who patronizes the ‘store”’ 
has in many cases the best chance of steady employment and sure advancement. 

» By means of the truck system, combined with infrequent pay-days, the employer 
is able to draw a double profit, or more than a double profit, for he has not alone a 
profit on the man’s labor and also a profit on the goods, but he has the use of, and is 
probably drawing interest on, the money which in all fairness belongs to the employé. 

It should be remarked, also, that railroad employés are not paid in truck, but 
they must wait one month for their pay. These suffer by the monthly system of 
payment, for they are rendered dependent, to a large extent, on one store for their 
supplies; are thus deprived of open competition, and are, in a manner, placed at 
the same disadvantage as the victims of the truck system. 

The principal argument advanced by employers for not paying their hands fort- 
nightly is the necessity of employing more clerical assistance, this requiring an 
extra expenditure of money. 

Even admitting the necessity of more office work, it should also be taken into 
consideration that the benefits which would accrue both to operatives and managers 
would more than counterbalance this outlay. The hands would be rendered more 
comfortable and contented, and it would be found that a class of more willing and 
careful workers would soon offset the expense incurred by extra office work. 

Laws have, trom time to time, been passed bearing on the truck system. Several 
of the American States have such Acts in operation; but perhaps the most compre- — 
hensive is the English Act, which was passed as far back as 1831. This Act provides: 

‘‘That every payment made to an employé by his employer of or in respect of any wages, by the 
delivery to him of goods, or otherwise than in the current coin of the realm, shall be and is hereby 
declared illegal, null and void. 

‘‘Hvery employé shall have the right to recover from his employer the whole, or so much of the 
wages earned, as shall not have actually been paid to him in cash.” 

If a similar law were in force in this country, and accompanied by an Act com- 
pelling employers to settle with their hands at least once a fortnight, it would very 
soon accomplish the desired end. 
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Laws requiring weekly or fortnightly payments are in operation in several of the 
States of the American Union, and it may also be stated that amongst the strikes 
which have occured in the United States from 1881 to 1886 no less than seventy- 
eight were undertaken either against the truck system or for a regular or more 
frequent pay-day. 

Your Commissioners earnestly recommend that some legislation be enacted by 
the proper authorities for the abolition of the truck system; and also feel convinced 
that a law requiring the payment of wages at least fortnightly would have the effect 
of rendering the workmen of the Dominion more willing, more frugal, and more 
contented. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


With some of the subjects upon which legislation is desired by the working 
classes there still remains to be settled the question of jurisdiction. While quite satis-. 
fied that legislation is desirable, and that they ask nothing more than they are fully 
entitled to obtain from their chosen representatives, the employés are unable to 
decide whether it is to the Parliament of Canada or the Local Legislatures that they 
ought properly to apply. One of these moot subjects is that of an Employers’ Liability 
Act, rom the opinions expressed it is clearly evident that an efficient and compre- 
hensive measure holding employers liable in damage for any injury happening to the 
employé while in the pursuit of his avocation—when such injury was not caused by 
the carelessness of the employé—is desired, and is looked upon as a simple measure of 
justice to the wage-earner. 

It is also quite clear that a general Actis likely to prove more effectual than a local 
one, and that—as in the case of the Factory Act—it would be wrong to place an 
employer in one Province under the operations of such an Act and allow his business 
rival, across the provincial boundary, exemption. ‘To do so is to provide an induce- 
ment to manufacturers to locate their works in the Province which does not feel called 
upon to legislate in the interest of the working people. But this does not dispose of 
the constitutional question ; that must still remain to be settled by the regularly con- 
stituted tribunals. It is considered quite needless here to dwell at any length upon 
the main point, viz., whether employers should properly be held liable for accidents 
occuring to their own workmen? Within the past few years that question has been 
discussed in most constitutionally governed countries, and the principle laid down by 
the English judge, Baron Alderson, in 1850, in the case of Hutchinson vs. The York, 
Newcastle and Berwick Railway Company—“ that a servant when he engages to serve 
a master, undertakes, as between himself and his master, to run all the ordinary risks. 
of the service ; and this includes the risk ofnegligence on the part of a fellow servant 
whenever he is acting in the discharge of his duties as servant of him who is common 
master of both,” has now for some years been over-ridden by specific legislation in 
the mother land. It was felt to be a cruel injustice to allow a chance visitor to a mill 
or factory, in the event of an accident occurring, such as a boiler explosion, to be able. 
to recover damages for any injury received, while an employé of the works—to whom 
the fireman might be as entirely unknown as he would, in all probability, be to the 
visitor—should be debarred from recovery, because of the fallacious doctrine of com-- 
mon employment. 

The Act relating to this subject was passed by the British Parliament in 1880 
and was to continue in force for seven years. It provides that the employer shall be 
liable where the accident occurs :— 


‘1. By reason of any defect in the condition of the ways, works, machinery or plant connected with 
or used in the business of the employer. 

‘(2. By reason of the negligence of any person in the service of the employer who has any super- 
intendence entrusted to him whilst in the exercise of such superintendence. 

‘3. By reason of the negligence of any person in the service of the employer, to whose orders or 
directions the workman, at the time of the injury, was bound to conform, and did conform, where such 
injury resulted from his having so conformed. 
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‘(4, By reason of the act or omission of any person in the service of the employer, done or made 
in obedience to the rules or by-laws of the employer, or in obedience to particular instructions given 
by any person delegated with the authority of the employer in that behalf. 

‘‘5. By reason of the negligence of any person in the service of the employer who has the charge 
or control of any signal, points, locomotive, engine or train upon a railway.” 


The amount of compensation recoverable under this Act is not to exceed the 
estimated earnings, during the three years preceding the injury, of a person in the 
same grade employed during those years in the like employment in the district in 
which the workman was employed at the time of the injury. 

In order to insure themselves against claims made under the Act, employers have, 
in many cases, formed associations, which undertake, out of funds contributed for that 
purpose, to defend cases which it may be thought advisable to contest and to pay 
claims which have been adjudicated upon. In like manner the trades unions of the 
workmen—notably the United Carpenters and Joiners—for a small sum, payable 
yearly, undertook to prosecute claims which their members might have to bring 
before the courts. 


In 1886 a Select Committee of the House of Commons was appointed to take 
evidence upon the operations of this Act. As a consequence of the recommendations 
of this committee the Act was continued in force, and there was added to it a pro- 
vision that no contract or agreement made or entered into with a workman should 
be a bar, or constitute a defence to, an action for the recovery of compensation for 
any injury, unless in entering into or making such contract or agreement there was 
some other consideration than that of the workman being taken into or continued in 
the employment of the defendant. Such consideration, it was pointed out by the 
committee, should be ‘“ the employer contributing to an insurance fund for the benefit 
of the workman against every accident arising in such employment, and that some 
authority must certify that the employer’s contribution bears full proportion to the 
contribution of the workman, and that the benefit to be derived by the workman 
from such insurance is fully adequate to any amount he might recover as compen- 
sation under the Act.” The Act was also amended so as to hold the employer liable 
where a workman was injured while in the employ of a sub-contractor, where the 
plant or machinery causing the accident was owned or furnished by the employer. 


In France all questions of this nature were regulated by the common law 
until 1888. ‘The articles in the Civil Code, under which actions could be brought 
were :— 


‘€ Art. 1382.—Any action whatever of a man which causes an injury to another obliges the person 
by whose fault the injury has occurred to repair it. 


‘¢ Art. 1383.—Everybody is responsible for the injury he has caused, not only by his action but also 
by his negligence and imprudence. ' 


‘‘ Art. 1384.—A man is responsible not only for the injuries he causes by his own action but also 
for that which is caused by the action of persons for whom he is answerable or of things in his charge. 

‘“‘ Art. 1386.—The owner of a building is responsible for the damage caused by its fall, when such 
fall has taken place in consequence of defective maintenance or faulty construction.’’ 


These articles were in operation for nearly a century, forming part of the 
Napoleonic Code of 1804. 


Owing to the enormous number of cases coming before the courts great 
difficulty was experienced in reaching a conclusion. It is considered that substantial 
justice was done to the workman under these articles, the only ground of complaint 
being the want of expedition in trying the cases. Plaintiffs were able to obtain legal 
assistance, have counsel provided gratis, and all the steps of legal procedure taken 
free of charge, where they had" not the necessary means wherewith to prosecute 
their suit. Where the sum awarded did not exceed $300, there was no appeal 
from the decision of the trial judge, who also settled absolutely the question of 
responsibility. ‘The judge had also the right to over-rule contracts signed by the 
workman as a condition to his obtaining employment, in which he contracted himself 


out of the provisions of the law. 
2 
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Some specific legislation in connection with employers’ liability was passed in 
France during 1888, but no reports have been published as to the operations of the 
Act, so far as known. 

In Germany there is a law, passed in 1885, which imposes on employers the 
obligation : 

“(q). To compensate workmen injured in his service. 
‘“(b), To pay a pension to the widow of the workmen killed in his service. 


‘“(d), To maintain the children of the workmen killed in his service until they have reached a 
specified age.”’ 


In Germany, as in England, employers have formed themselves into associations 
to insure against claims under this Act. At first, workmen employed in the post, 
telegraph, railway and inland navigation service were not allowed to take advantage 
of the provisions of the Act, but a subsequent amendment has conferred the same 
rights in their case as had been accorded to other employés. The only cases in 
which an employer is relieved from responsibility are : 

‘1, Where the injury suffered by the workman has no connection at all with the execution of his 


practical work—as, for instance, being injured in a quarrel with a fellow workman. 
‘©2, Where a workman wilfully injures himself, or wilfully causes the accident.’’ 


If the accident is caused by gross or criminal neglect of the employer or the 
working manager the employer is compelled to pay back to the insurance associa- 
tion of which he may be a mémber the amount received by the workman. 
Employers are positively forbidden to contract out of the law; any such contract is 
gonsidered null and void. The liability of the employer only commences after 
fourteen weeks have elapsed from the date of the accident.. For the first thirteen 
weeks the workman is supported from a sick fund, to which contributions are compul- 
sory. To this sick fund the employer contributes .one-third and the employé two- 
thirds. In case of death the widow and children are awarded a pension propor- 
tionate to the wages earned by the husband and father. ‘The law applies to the 
whole of the German Empire, and over-rides any special laws on the subject in the 
individual States. It has been too short a time in operation to form any positive 
opinion as to its operations. 


On this continent several of the States of the American Union have passed laws 
with reference to the liability of the employer. Alabama passed, in 1887, a law 
which is almost an exact copy of the English Act. 

Massachusetts, a State which is always well to the front in labor legislation, had 
a statute which provided that: 


‘‘ No person or corporation shall, by a special contract with persons in his or its employ, exempt 
himself or itself from any liability which he or it might otherwise be under to such persons for injuries 
suffered by them in their employment, and which resulted from the employers own negligence, or the 
negligence of other persons in his or its employ.”’ 

But this was superceded, in 1887, by an Act framed on the same lines as the 
English Act, although somewhat differently worded. The amount receivable under 
the Act is not to exceed $4,000 in cases of injury, and death claims are to be fixed in 
accordance with the degree of culpability of the employer or person for whose negli- 
gence he is made lable. The mininum amount to be awarded in case of death is 
$500 and the maximum $5,000. The Act is not to apply to domestic servants or 
farm laborers. The workman is not entitled to recover if he knew of the defect or 
negligence which caused the injury and failed, within a reasonable time, to give notice 
thereof. 


A number of other States have Acts whose provisions are confined solely to 
employés of railway companies. As a very large proportion of the accidental 
deaths and injuries of employés is furnished by these companies, special measures 
have been passed, or provisions incorporated in general railway Acts, to meet their 
case. 
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Thus, the State of Georgia provides that: 


‘Ifthe person injured is himselfan employé of the company, and the damage was caused by 
another employé, and without fault or negligence on the part of the person injured, his employment by 
the company shall be no bar to the recovery.’’ 

Similar Acts are in force in the States of Iowa, Kansas, Rhode Island and 
Wisconsin, and the territories of Montana and Wyoming. 

In our own country, the Province of Quebec having the same Civil Code as that 
of France, employés have a remedy in the same articles of the Napoleonic Code. 

Ontario has an Act, called the “ Workmen’s Compensation for Injuries Act,” 
which has been in existence since the Ist July, 1886. It is almost identical with the 
English Act and, although it is as yet too early in its existence to have had a 
thorough test, it may be considered as fairly acceptable to the working classes. The 
compensation recoverable under it is likely to prove too small in some cases. 
Supposing a man to be working for $1 per day, and in an accident losing both arms 
or both legs, or entirely losing his sight, and thereby becoming incapacitated from 
work for life, the sum of $900 would be a totally inadequate compensation.* There 
should be a larger discretion left to the trial judge, the maximum amount being fixed, 
as in the Massachusetts Act, at say, $4,000. There is also the singularity in connec- 
tion with this Act, that whereas most of the States of the American Union which 
have legislated on this matter have done so specially in the interest of railway 
employés, the Ontario Act expressly exempted, for a considerable period of time, 
this class of labor, the fact of there being an insurance association in connection with 
one of the principal roads leading to this exemption. When it is remembered that 
the company did not bind itself to give any certain amount to this association, and 
that it was, and is, kept up by the compulsory subscriptions of the men, it cannot be 
a matter for surprise that the employés of the company were strongly of opinion 
that they were being unfairly treated.- The railway employés who gave evidence 
on this subject were entirely opposed to the way in which their money is deducted 
to keep up a system of insurance over which they have no control. Notwithstanding 
these draw backs, however, the Act is welcomed by the workers as a harbinger of 
a yet fuller measure of justice in the near future. 

So far as was ascertained, no other Province had dealt with this subject and, as a 
consequence, the work people of the Dominion, outside of Ontario and Quebec, are still 
prevented by the doctrine of common employment from obtaining compensation for 
any injury they may receive while following their avocations. This is a matter sin- 
cerely to be regretted, and it will, we trust, not be long before it is rectified and every 
citizen of our Dominion placed on an equality in this matter, either by means of an 
Act of the Federal Parliament or by the other Provinces placing upon their Statute- 
books Acts which, while doing justice to the hard working and careful wage-earner, 
will not embarrass the employer who exercises proper caution and has a due con- 
sideration for the lives and limbs of those who are aiding, by their skill and industry, 
to build up his fortunes and add to the wealth of the Dominion. 


STATIONARY ENGINEERS. 


Your Commissioners beg to draw the attention of the Government to the 
evidence of the many engineers who appeared before the Commission in the various 
cities visited. Those witnesses were among the most intelligent examined, and the 
majority of them appeared to be masters of their business and thoroughly conversant 
with the details of building and managing engines and the proper care of boilers. 
And while the testimony was obtained in many places there is a unanimity of 


* At the 1889 Session of the Ontario Legislature amendments have been introduced, increasing, to 
some extent, the amount recoverable. ° y 

+ The time during which railway companies were, under certain conditions, exempted from the 
oe Aa of the £ct, has lapsed, and the law may now be taken advantage of by all classes of 
workmen. 
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opinion running all through their statements as to what they consider necessary for 
the encouragement of this industry, the turning out of skilled workmen, and the 
protection of employés where steam is used as the motive power for operating 
machinery. It appears from the evidence that the proportion of skilled mechanics 
who are in charge of engines and boilers is small, when compared with the number 
employed at this work; the preference being given to the unskilled or handy man. 
This is felt to be unfair to the man who has spent several years in learning his trade, 
and has fitted himself for so responsible a position only to find, when capable of 
undertaking the charge, that an unskilled man, with little or no previous training, 
is, by many employers, given the preference, for the reason, apparently, that because 
of the keen competition in the labor market, and the fact that unskilled labor can be 
purchased cheaper than the skilled, the profits of the employer are increased; no 
thought being given to the risk of accidents by explosions, caused through 
ignorance of the man in charge of engine or boiler. To remedy this state of affairs 
it is suggested by the witnesses that the Government should pass an Act similar to 
that governing steamboat engineers, making it compulsory for those in charge of 
engines and boilers to pass an examination and procure a certificate of competency 
before being allowed to take the position. This, it is contended by the witnesses, 
would only be fair to those who have served a regular apprenticeship, and would be 
the means of stimulating efforts to become thoroughly efficient at the trade by those 
employed in this industry. It would also add largely to the sense of security of life 
and limb of other employés in establishments where machinery is used, and while it 
would thus be a benefit to others would entail no hardship on the engineers, who 
eagerly desire such an Act. The witnesses were of opinion that the certificates 
should be graded—first, second or third-class—according to the proficiency shown by 
the candidate for examination. ‘This would also enable those using small engines, or 
with small factories or mills, to obtain duly qualified engineers at the minimum rate 
of wages. The proper care and inspection of boilers is another matter to which 
attention has been drawn in this connection. It is felt that to have proper care, 
the man in charge of the boiler should have a practical knowledge of the construc- 
tion and management of the same, and all boilers should be inspected at least once a 
year by an inspector appointed for that purpose, who should have power to enforce 
his orders for repairs when necessary. By so doing the risk of accidents would 
be reduced to a minimum. ‘The necessity for this is more apparent when it is stated 
that in many of the cities quite a number of boilers are placed under the pavements 
of the streets, a practice which is becoming quite prevalent, and one which, in the 
interests of the public, would seem to call for some attention at the hands of the 
proper authorities. Objection may be made by employers whose business requires 
the use of small engines, and those only occasiorally, that it would be a hardship to 
compel them to employ a certificated engineer when they already have in their 
employ mechanics well qualified (yet without cer tificates) to run an engine at such 
times as 1s may be necessary. T’o meet such objections it might not be out of place 
to exempt engines of, say, five or six horse-power, and less, from the operation of 
such an Act as is here ‘contemplated, 


——___ 


RAILWAY EMPLOYES. 


Careful enquiry was made in the large railway centres into the condition of 
railway men, with a view to obtaining from them information that would assist in 
arriving at the best means of protecting the lives of those engaged in the hazardous 
occupation of trainmen. A perusal of the evidence of railway employés will clearly 
establish the fact that far too many accidents take place which are of a preventable 
character, that many lives are lost which would be spared by a comparatively small 
outlay by the railway companies. It is surprising to notice that, notwithstanding 
these matters have frequently been brought to the attention of railway managers, so 
little should have been done in the direction of removing the causes complained of. 
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The varying width of the running-boards on freight cars is a matter that ought to 
receive prompt attention. There can be no excuse offered that will justify the con- 
tinued use of the narrow board, as described by a Grand Trunk Railway conductor 
on page 516, Ont. The question of expense ought not to be allowed to stand in the 
way for a moment, 

Running boards, according to the testimony given, ought not to be less than 24 
inches, and should project beyond the end of the car far enough to reduce the hazard 
of jumping from one car to another to aminimum. For the better protection of 
brakesmen, railway authorities should be directed to place a guard-rail on the outer 
edge of the deck of freight cars. The expense would not be great, but the frequent 
accidents to men point to the necessity of this means of saving themselves when 
thrown down on the roof of a slippery car. 

The want of uniformity in the height of box cars is also a very great source of 
danger to the brakesmen, and one which presents some difficulty of solution, owing 
to the large number of refrigerator cars now inuse. These cars are built much 
higher than the common freight cars and it is with difficulty that the brakesmen 
ean pass from the deck of an ordinary car to that of the refrigerator. Especially 
at night is this the case. Much of the difficulty might be removed, however, if 
railway companies had a standing rule, making it compulsory for their employés, 
in making up trains, to separate one class of cars from the other, so that in 
trains where both kinds of cars are used they would form separate portions of the 
train. The use of automatic air-brakes on freight cars would almost entirely 
remove the danger from the decks of the cars; for, with the adoption of that 
brake the necessity of the brakesman to be on the decks of the cars would, to a 
large extent, be done away with. That the air brake can be successfully operated 
on freight trains seems to be fully established by the statements of practical 
railway men who gave testimony before the Commission. (See evidence of J. B. 
Morford, page 555, Ont.; John Hall, page 771, Ont.; and D. Pottinger, page 311, 
New Brunswick), It has been operated on the Intercolonial Railway for some time, 
and has given satisfaction; all the new cars that are now built for that road are 
fitted with air-brakes, and experiments in the United States prove that. trains 
consisting of forty cars have been controlled without any difficulty by this means. 
The present systems of coupling cars are, however, responsible for the majority of 
accidents to trainmen, It is satisfactory to know that the various railway com- 
panies are making a special study of this subject, and it is to be hoped that before 
long a coupler, which will replace those now in use, will be adopted. Attention must 
be drawn to the unnecessary risk which is incurred in coupling with some of the 
American cars using the Canadian roads, that of the Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western being particularly dangerous. (See page 521, Ont.) It is almost impos- 
sible to couple these cars without injury to the men who are obliged to go between 
them in the discharge of their duty. Accidents from frogs are still very frequent, 
and some stringent measure should be adopted to compel railway companies to fill 
these parts.of {heir tracks and thus prevent the feet of their employés from being 
caught whenshunting or switching. The usual hours of train men are from eight to 
twelve per day, though in some instances they are kept on duty for a much longer 
period without rest, and in a few instances they are worked nearly seventeen hours 
each day in the week, Sundays excepted. (See page 250, New Brunswick). 

A great deal of Sunday work is done on all the lines, and in some yards the men 
are at work all that day making up trains. Much of this work might be avoided by a 
little consideration on the part of the railway authorities. (Page 782, Ontario). In the 
interest of railway men, some steps should be taken to prevent the increase of this 
work and, if possible, to stop it altogether. 

On all the railways the employés are paid monthly, a system which causes a 
good deal of feeling on the part of the men, nearly all of whom would welcome a 
change to fortnightly payments asa great boon. Besides having to wait a month for 
their pay the company retain fifteen days’ wages. In consequence of this system much 
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unnecessary hardship is entailed upon the poorer paid classes of employés. It is 
impossible for them to buy for cash, and the pass-book has to be resorted to with all 
its attending evils. The wages of the men are frequently garnisheed, as a consequence, 
an event which, if itoccurs a second time, invariably brings dismissal from the service. 
The only plea of any consequence the managers of railways advance in justification 
of the continuance of this system is that it necessitates the employment Qf more 
clerical assistance in preparing pay-lists, a consideration that ought not to be 
admitted as against the interests of employés, who are the sufferers under the present. 
rules, and some consideration should be given to their views in this matter. 


« 


INLAND NAVIGATION. 


BETTER INSPECTION OF VESSELS, ETC. 


A large amount of evidence was taken by the Commission in respect to the 
condition of vessels trading between lake ports, the inspection of same, and the treat- 
ment of sailors employed on board. While it is difficult to obtain a statement giving 
the actual number of sailors employed during the summer season on the great inland 
lakes of the Dominion, it may be safely said that at least ten thousand men find 
employment during the period of navigation. Many of these incur great danger and 
hardships in the performance of their duty, and a large number of lives are annually 
lost which in many instances might be prevented by a thorough system of 
inspection. At the present time (except for insurance purposes ) there appears to be 
no proper inspection of sailing vessels, therefore no protection is afforded to the 
crews who are placed entirely at the mercy of the owners, in so far as the proper 
condition of the vessels as to sea-worthiness is concerned ; and it is stated in evidence 
that a very large number of craft now trading on the lakes are, for this reason, little 
better that floating coffins. This is particularly the case during the months of October 
and November, when, from the inducements offered of high freights for cargoes, a 
large number of vessels are pressed into service, which, from their age and condition, 
ought not to be allowed to leave port, at least during this part of the season. This 
class of vessels are almost invariably’ uninsured, they have consequently “not been 
inspected, and not a few of them are wrecked and the crews lost. Many vessels are 
also employed during the latter part of the season which may be termed barges, 
but which frequently are old vessels partially dismantled that are towed by steam 
boats from port to port. The evidence points out that these vessels do not carry 
sufficient sail for ordinary working purposes, and when, as it often happens in case 
of a storm arising, they are cast off by the;steamboat, or break adrift from the same 
they are completely at the mercy of the wind and waves ; whereas, if they carried 
enough canvas to work with, the crew would at least have a chance of saving the 
vessels and their lives as well. 

Complaints are made of the insufficient number of crew carried on all classes of 
vessels. Particularly in the cases of barges is this noticeable as they are, at times, sent 
on trips with three or four men on board, when twice that number would not be 
more than sufficient for the ordinary handling of a boat under sail. Many men, also, 
are shipped as sailors who are incapable, from ignorance, of performing the work 
required of them. An instance of this is given in the evidence taken at St. Cathar- 
ines, Ont., where it was stated that a vessel lost on Lake Ontario, in the fall of 1887, 
had but three men on board, only one of whom (who had: charge of her) was a 

sailor and he was disabled throug h an accident which had occured some weeks 
previous. ‘The evidence of Edward Smil ey, marine diver of Port Dalhousie, clearly 
shows how utterly unfit for service this vessel was. | Very serious complaint is also 
made of the practice of overloading. In some cases to such an extent is this done 
that it is with great difficulty that ‘the crew can move about the deck to perform their 
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duty. Not only does this add unnecessary toil to the sailor, but it fr equently makes 
the boat unmanageable. Especially is this so when a high sea is running. Thus a 
vessel when ft nitly well laden will have more buoyancy to ride over a se: a, and will 
answer her helm freely, and if her rigging and gear be good there is comparatively 

little danger of disaster; but, when loaded beyond her capacity the reverse is the 
case. The same vessel, instead of rising with the sea, plunges into it and labors 
heavily, making it almost impossible to steer a course. The danger from this source 
is more apparent during the two stormy months of the season mentioned above than 
during the fine weather which prevails in the early part of the summer when navi- 
gation is nearly always possible under any faverable condition of the vessels 
employed. ‘The sailors who gave evidence beforé the Commission were a unit in 
expressing a desire for the Dominion Government to pass a law regulating the load- 
ing of vessels, making it compulsory that every vessel, when her cargo is on board, 

should have sufficient free board to enable her to weather any storm she might 
encounter, with tolerable safety, when making a trip. They suggest that a mar k be 
placed on the side of the vessel, in such a position as would ensure a free board of 
from 2 inches to 34 inches for each foot of depth of draft when loaded, and 
they believe if this were done the loss of life and property would be very much 
less than at present. The evidence was also strongly in favor of the appoint- 
ment of inspectors, with power to go on board at any time during the season of 
navigation and order all necessary repairs to hull and gear that may, in their judg- 
ment, be found necessary to ensure the safety of the vessel and crew. At the present 
time it appears that inspection for insurance purposes seldom extends beyond the 
-hull, whereas it is claimed by the witnesses examined that the inspection of a vessel 
should extend from the keel to the truck at the masthead, and should include every- 
thing on board used in working the craft, such as canvas, spars, standing and run- 
ning gear, pumps, anchors and chains, windlass, yawls, ete. Some better provision 
should also be made for the accommodation of the crew, the forecastles in most of 
the sailing vessels on the lakes at the present time being not only entirely inadequate, 
but they are described by some witnesses as being unfit for occupation for want of venti- 
lation and proper fittings. In some cases it 1s said that the men prefer to sleep on 
deck rather than subject themselves to the unwholesome atmosphere below. Testi- 
mony was given of the want of life-saving appliances. It is not considered a part 
of the necessary outfit at the present time to have life-preservers for the use of the 
crews in case of emergency. It is true that each vessel carries one boat of some 
sort, but experience has shown that it is not safe to depend solely upon this means 
of saving life. In addition each vessel should have on board at all times a sufficient 
number of cork life-preservers to supply each member of the crew with one. 

It is to be hoped that the Government will see its way clear to act in this matter 
and by means of necessary legislation protect our people engaged in inland waters 
because, if the property of the owner is valuable to him, the lives of the crew are of 
much more value than the craft. 


STEREOTYPE PLATES. AND CELLULOID. 


Your Commission has taken evidence in the different Provinces which they 
visited regarding the importation and use of stereotype plates and celluloid in the 
printing offices, in lieu of set type. One witness in Ontario (pages 925, 926) testifies 
that in the interest of the Canadian printer and stereotyper a sufficient duty should 
be imposed to exclude from the Dominion the imported article, and that all matter 
of this class should be set in Canada by our own mechanics, rather than by those of 
a foreign country. This can only be accomplished by a high protective duty. Were 
such a “duty imposed it would undoubtedly give more employment to the men in the 
various branches which are interested in the manufacture of such plate-matter. 
Another witness (page 323, Que.) testified that imported plate-matter was an injustice 
to the Canadian workmen. He further stated that an additional injury was com- 
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mitted by the fact that such matter was exchanged from one city to another in 
Canada. Such interchange, while being unfair to the public, by circulating stale 
literature, tended “to take the bread and butter out of the printers’ mouths.” On 
pages 165, 166 (New Brunswick evidence) a witness states that plate-matter and 
celluloid, alias “feather weight,’ when used in newspapers for space-filling purposes, 
contributed in a marked degree to keep men idle; and further, that “if plate matter 
were not imported into Canada the position of journeymen printers would be 
materially improved.” ‘The use of plate-matter in newspapers is not considered an 
evidence of progressive enterprise. 

The cost of celluloid, one witness claimed, amounted to only 1 cent per lineal 
inch, delivered in New Brunswick. ‘The injustice to Canadian printers is thus made 
apparent. Another reason why American plate-matter should be excluded is upon 
the ground of immorality. One witness in Ontario (page 1,011) stated before the 
Commission that to his knowledge plate matter was obliged to be returned on 
account of its immorality. Literature of an “airy” character, unsuited to the tastes 
of Canadian readers, is often circulated through the medium of American plate- 
matter. Your Commission would therefore strongly urge that a sufficient duty be 
placed on plate and celluloid matter coming into Canada to insure its entire exclusion. 
If reading matter of this class is absolutely necessary, on account of its cheapness, no 
valid reason can be advanced why such plates cannot be obtained from Canadian 
makers. 


LONGSHOREMEN AND SHIP LABORERS. 


There is one occupation (longshoremen) which has engaged our attention in 
the principal shipping ports of the Dominion, and a great deal of information was 
received by the Commission from both merchants and laborers on this subject. It 
must be remembered that these men, working along shore, exposed as they are toall 
kinds ofinclement weather, toiling from morning until night and, in many cases, from 
night till morning again, exposed to dangers of every sort at their hazardous work, 
have many grievances to complain of. For instance, in Montreal, they state that they 
are sometimes compelled to work continuously thirty-five and forty hours, The 
remedy for this evil rests in their own hands, for, organized as they are, it is their 
duty to see that no man should work so long as to injure his physical powers, and 
the merchant or ship-owner knows that relays of fresh men would do more work in 
forty hours than one gang could, and both capital and labor would be better satisfied 
with the change. 

In Quebec about 2,000 men are employed during navigation loading and_unload- 
ing craft of every description, and difficulties have arisen from time to time between 
the Board of Trade and the Ship-Laborers’ Society. But during last season (thanks 
to the visit of the Commission there previously) several concessions were made by 
the society, and a better feeling now exists upon both sides. | 

In St. John, N.B., about 420 men are organized as a union. In former years 
strikes and disturbances had taken place, but during 1887-88 an agreement was 
entered into between the merchants and the union (see page 238, N.B. evidence) and 
both parties have carried out this agreement. 

The unnecessary competition of workmen with each other can be seen in the 
matter of overtime. Every man who works longer than the regular hours of his 
trade deprives some fellow-workman of his share of labor and adds to the number of 
men unemployed. 

It is admitted by competent judges that in manual labor cheap workmen are 
unprofitable. It is a great mistake to suppose that the lowest-priced labor is always 
the cheapest. Sir Thomas Brassey, probably one of the best informed men in the — 
world on that subject, conclusively proves that cheap labor is certainly not the best. 
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The unions that these men, in the cities named, have formed have certainly aided them 
to secure better compensation for their labor and more regular payments (see page 1088, 
Que.) ; but considering the severity of the work, and the short period during which 
their labor can be carried on, so far as Quebec and Montreal are concerned, their 
yearly wages cannot possibly be considered excessive. ey, } 


INFLUENCE OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 


Among other matters brought out by this Commission is the interesting and 
important bearing on the labor question of the influence of workingmen’s organ- 
izations. Nothing could be more striking than the contrast furnished between 
organized districts and others where as yet the principles of a trade organization are 
little known and still less acted upon. And if the progress that has been made 
towards uniting capital and labor in cities that are comparativel§ well represented 
in the ranks of labor bodies is to be taken as a criterion of the usefulness of such 
societies, we may well believe that they are destined to be a very important factor 
in the solution of the labor problem. And as the work of consolidating the ranks of 
labor makes progress, so will its influence extend and its usefulness become more_ 
apparent, Slowly but surely are capital and labor becoming drawn more closely 
together, as the aims and principles of united labor are better understood. In 1887 
the President of the English Trades Unions Congress said in his address to that 
assembly: “The principle of appeal to facts and reason, instead of brute force, is rational, 
and at once commends itself to the judgment of men.” This official declaration is a 
recognized principle in the operations of labor societies. That great progress has 
been made in the last few years is evidenced by the fact that a large percentage of 
the disputes that have arisen between employers and their employés have been 
amicably adjusted, either by conciliation or arbitration brought about by the efforts 
of the various trade societies involved. A number of statistics might be quoted from 
the returns both in Great Britain and the United States, but two or three that have 
been carefully selected will suffice for the purposes of this report. Thus, Mr. Edward 
W. Bemis, in the Political Science Quarterly, June, 1887, writes of the English trade 
unions :— 

‘‘During the last thirty-five years the percentage of expenditure in trade disputes has been only 
3°86 per cent. outof disbursements amounting to $12,459,000.” 

Mr. Cadman, in the “ Unity of Capital and Labor,” page 209, states :— 

‘It is estimated that 99 per cent. of the union ;disbursements have in late years been beneficiary 
and only 1 per cent. has been used in industrial warfare.”’ 

And although organization is not so complete in the United States as in Great 
Britain, the results are in keeping with the progress made. Mr. Powderly, General 
Master Workman of the Knights of Labor, said on March 8th, 1886 :— 

‘Since the lst of January preceding, the Executive Board of the Order had settled 350 cases by 
arbitration, which otherwise would have resulted in strikes.” 

The President of the Cigar-makers International Union testified before a 
committee of the United States Senate, “that in the three years preceding 1883 his 
union had prevented more than 300 strikes.” 

One of the good results, therefore, of labor organization in other countries has 
been to place capital and labor in such a position that it is reasonable to expect that 
in the near future the strike will be a thing of the past and boards of arbitration will 
have taken its place. That this is also the goal of Canadian workingmen is fully 
borne out by the testimony of hundreds of witnesses who were examined by the 
Commission, many of whom were especially appointed by the societies to which 
they belonged to give evidence bearing on this matter; and it is gratifying to state 
that in many instances, where labor organizations existed, very many of the largest 
employers of labor have endorsed what the men have stated in reference to their 
desires in this respect. 
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That the wage question is the most prolific source of trouble there can be no 
doubt, and it is for the removing of this cause of friction in a friendly way that labor 
bodies have most strenuously persevered. The claim that workingmen do not receive 
full value for their labor, that they are too frequently unable to make ends meet, and 
that capital often takes advantage of their necessities to regulate the price of labor, 
appears to be well founded, when judged by the evidence given before the Commission. 
This state of affairs is, however, more apparent in the places that are not organized, 
and where wages are invar iably lowered in the winter season, But in cities and 
towns where labor is organized, higher wages not only rule, but usually remain the 
same throughout the year. This is to be attributed to the fact that these societies 
claim an equal right with the employer in determining the amount to be paid for the 
labor given, the principle laid down being that the minimum rate shall 
be a living rate of wages for all. And it is noticeable that the report of the Bureau of 
Statistics of the State of New J ersey shows that where labor is thoroughly organized, 
both male and female, females receive the same remuneration as the males for the 
same Class of work. Itis pointed out that associations of manufacturers and others meet 
together and find no difficulty in establishing the selling price of goods, thus 
determining befovehand the profits to be derived. Workingmen ask why should not 
capital fk labor meet together and fix the rate of wages to be paid for the production 
of the goods. An industrial partnership of this kind would at once settle the wage 
question, and in like manner dispose of the question as to the length of the day’s 
labor. Labor says: Remove or settle these two questions, and the unity of capital 
and labor will be an accomplished fact. 

The principal objects of labor societies, until recently, were the protection of the 
worker in his wages and the prevention of undue competition among them by. 
shortening the ete of labor. But these organizations_have extended _ their field of 
usefulness, and their educational value. cannot be overestimated. ‘hey have been 
very beneficial in promotir promoting a spirit of self-control,in—instilling a knowledge of 
parliamentary proceedings and in conducting meetings. A spirit of independence 
and self-reliance has grown with their progress, looking rather to their own efforts 
to accomplish their objects than appealing to the Government for assistance. Though 
much can be done by legislation, they themselves have, and can do, a great deal to 
better their condition by united action. Ina mob men trample on each other, but 
in a disciplined army they brace one another up. So labor unions prevent disorder to 
trade. Nov should the character of those who compose these societies be overlooked. 
In nearly all of them proficiency in their calling, as well as a good character, is made 
a condition of > aaa Mr. Geo. a in the Nineteenth Century Magazine, 
October, 


‘« Now Hise differences of opinion may be entertained with regard to the particular objects 
which these men may have in view, or as to the policy of unionism in general, one fact cannot be ignored, 
namely, that the workmen who constitute this vast industrial army are, as a rule, the picked men of 
their several handicrafts, and represent the flower and skill of the various trades to which they belong 
and of the industries at which they work.”’ 


He points out that formerly mecting rooms were given free in public Honea but 
now, owing to the little money spent for drink, a fixed rent is charged, showing 
that such societies are conducive to temperance. 

Of late years the principles of social and political science have been added to the 
aims of workingmen’s societies. Co-operation, until recently so little understood, 
is now a cardinal principle in the constitutions of these bodies, and while as yet not 
much has been done to bring into practice this principle in business in the Dominion, 
there is not wanting an intelligent knowledge of the subject, both distributive and 
productive, which knowledge will doubtless bear good fruit in time to come. There 
are many advoeates in the ranks of labor to- day who claim that in the practice 
of co-operation, or in what is known as industrial co-partnership, involving profit- 
sharing with the principal features of co-operation embodied in it, is the only basis on 
which production can be carried out that will be perfectly just to both capital and 
labor. 
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That this principle may be carried out with safety to the capitalist is amply 
attested by experience in other countries. 

In France, up to August, 1887, over fifty firms had adopted profit-sharing with 
success. 

In England the first attempt appears to have been that of the Mitchell Hay 
Co-operative Manufacturing Society of Rochdale, Lancashire ; followed at different 
periods by others, till in 1882 there were seventy-two companies in the same county, 
with a paid up capital of $27,806,100, and all were in a flourishing condition. In 
1884 the net annual profits of seventy-one joint stock mills in Oldham, Lancashire, 
were $1,369,680, or about 95 per cent. on the paid-up capital. In the United States 
there are many noticeable instances of the success of this plan. Messrs, Pillsbury 
& Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., state: ‘We doubt very much whether we have lost 
anything by the extra money we have distributed amongst our men. We think we 
get the best, most loyal and faithful help in the world—that we are getting back 
largely if not entirely all we pay out to them,” (It is understood this firm distributed 
in three years, besides paying high wages to their employés, over $100,000). Mr. 
Nelson, of the N .O. Nelson Manufacturing Company, of St. Louis, wrote, March, 1887 : 
“ After one year’s experience of profit sharing the experiment has been an entire 
success.” (H. W. Cadman). Thus it appears that merely as a business matter, apart 
from any other principle, this subject is worthy of consideration of all employers 


who are desirous of increasing the returns from their capital without injury to their _ 


employés. To the persistent efforts of labor organizations may also be traced, very 
largely, the advanced state of public opinion in relation to the sanitary condition of 
factories, workshops, and dwellings of the working classes. It is now impossible in 
organized labor centres to neglect these matters. Employers find it difficult to carry on 
business where no attention is given to the health and comfort of their employés. In 
many places where these societies exist there is now an entire separation of the 
conveniences for the sexes, and care is taken that no corrupt influence shall gain 
any foothold where males and females are employed in the same building. The 
shortening of the hours of labor for women and children has for years been kept 
before the public by labor organizations, though as yet with indifferent success. 
Much progress has also been made in preventing the sending to this country, by 
interested people and charitable societies in other lands, an undesireable class of 
immigrants, and it is due to the reiterated persistency in protesting against this 
wrong, by organized labor, that the practice of sending the helpless and pauper 
classes to become burdens on our people and charities has been very much lessened 
and will, it is hoped, be prevented altogether. ¢ 


Thus in many ways the influence of labor organizations have had a beneficial 
effect to those who have taken advantage of the opportunity they afford of discussing 
the whole labor problem in its economic, social and political aspects. 


Some of the especial benefits are better wages, shorter hours of labor, better pro- 
tection from accident, a more friendly relation to capital, prevention of child labor, 
higher education, a better knowledge of their trades through the discussion of their 
wants, voluntary and compulsory insurance, payment of sick and death benefits, and 
the extension of relief to the needy. 


There have been many mistakes in the past; the enemies of labor can point to 
follies, and even crimes, that have been committed, for which in some cases the 
organizations were responsible, but the same may be said of all bodies of men, public 
or otherwise. Hven Parliaments are not free from such errors. The late President 
Garfield said: “ All free Governments are managed by the combined wisdom and folly 
of the people.” It would be unfair, therefor, to expect that associations composed of 
workingmen, often half educated, or not educated at all, would be free from mistaken 
motives and acts at times. Tracing such societies from their earliest history to the 
present time and noting the immense amount of good they have conferred on their 
members, all must admit that the benefits conferred far outweigh the loss. So good 
an authority as Professor Ely, says, in his Labor Movement in America, page 138: 
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‘‘The labor movement, as the facts would indicaie, is the strongest force outside the 
Christian church, making for the practical recognition of human brotherhood, and it is noteworthy 
that at atime when the churches have generally discarded ‘brother’ and ‘sister’ as a Customary 
form of address, the trade unions and labor organizations have adopted the habit.”’ 


To this may be added the fact that where organization has made much progress 
the moral standing of the people is also high. No one can become a member who is 
not sober, and, as a consequence, union men and women are temperate and industrious 
in their habits. The universal testimony of wage-earners is that the money paid by 
them to support their societies is as good an investment as they have ever made. In 
some of the States of the American Union a day has been set apart as a general holi- 
day, known as Labor Day. This movement has spread in our Dominion and of 
late years several of the towns and cities of Canada have proclaimed one day in the 
year as a municipal holiday in honor of labor. It would be well to make this 
system a general one—to chose a suitable day, about the Ist of September in each. 
year, and to proclaim it labor holiday, in the same way as Thanksgiving Day is now 
pr oclaimed, and made a holiday throughout the Dominion. 


IMMIGRATION. 


Considerable evidence has been taken on the subject of immigration, but, with 
the exception of the testimony of one or two witnesses, there was nothing very 
definite elicited. 

Since the 27th of April, 1888, the policy of the Government has been to grant 
no assisted passages to anyone. Heretofore, in order to obtain assisted passages, 
immigrants were required to produce a certificate from some clerg gyman that they 
were agricultural laborers or domestic servants. 

As to whether the rule in this respect has been violated there is some testimony. 
Mr. Perrault, Vice-President of the Montreal Chamber of Commerce, stated that 
while at Liverpool he saw a man dressed in the garb of a clergyman on board an— 
Allan Line steamer signing certificates in hundreds—or what he took to be 
certificates—showing the holders to be desirable immigrants, although it did not 
appear that the clergyman had had any previous acquaintance with the parties whose 
fitness as immigrants he was certifying to. 

On being questioned about this statement of Mr. Perrault, the immigration agent 
at Quebec stated that the party who was supposed by Mr, Perrault to be a clergyman 
was, in all probability, the purser of the vessel, and that it could not have been the 
certificates entitling the holder to an assisted passage, as these were invariably given 
up before getting on board the vessel. This witness stated that the demand for 
domestic servants was far ahead of the supply. This would also hold good as to 
farm laborers, but only for a limited period of the year, viz., during the harvest 
season. At other times the supply would appear to be about equal to the demand. 
It is felt by the working classes that the labor market throughout the Dominion is 
over-stocked, and that the only kind of immigrant who should be invited to come to 
our shores is the agriculturalist who is prepared to take up land. inhisGe 

Immigration of a proper character can still be of benefit to Canada. The thousands 
of broad and fertile acres which remain untilled invite the agriculturalist to take up 
his abode with us, ‘The immigration to the Dominion of skilled labor—in some cases. 
under contract—of which there is a sufficient supply already, should not, and we are 
glad to know is not, encouraged by the Government. == 

There was some evidence on the subject of importing labor under contract before 
the Commission. A few cases were given where Germans, Frenchmen and citizens 
of the United States were imported under contract. os 

The pernicious use which has been made of the power to import labor under con- 
contract calls imperatively for the abolition of that power. It is a fitting subject to 
engage the attention of Parliament, and it will, we trust, very shortly be dealt with. 
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The injury done to the working classes by the importation of labor under con- 
tract is palpable. Instances are not far to seek where the employers in particular 
lines of trade have undertaken to resist the just demands of their men and to compel 
them into submission by bringing in from a foreign country workmen to take their 
places. It is true that such a means of coercing labor is not always successful, but it 
is an injustice to the men that such a lever should be placed within the reach of the 
employer. 

Parliament in its wisdom has protected the interests of the manufacturer by the 
safeguard of a tariff, and the citizen whose only capital is his labor should be not less 
the object of paternal care. 

There might be some objection to placing any restrictions upon our fellow sub- 
jects from the British Isles, but this could not apply to those who are aliens, and the 
experience of Canadian workmen is that their business has-been disturbed more by 
foreigners than by those living under the same flag. 

The Act dealing with this subject, passed by the Ontario Legislature, provides 
that contracts made for the performance of labor or service with a person not a 
resident of Canada shall be void and of no effect as against the migrating party; but 

this law has been of no assistance whatever in putting a stop to foreign contract labor 

in that Province. What is required is a penalty to be inflicted upon the resident con- 
tracting party, as well as upon the person who undertakes the transport of the 
contracted laborer into Canada, Only in this way can an effectual stop be put to 
this system, which is so hurtful to Canadian workmen. 

Another branch of this subject has also engaged the attention of the Commis- 
sion, viz., that of paying a bounty upon the children brought out by philanthropists 
from Great Britian and Ireland. Although the Commission had not the benefit of 
the same expert testimony on this point as was given before the Select Standing 
Committee on Agriculture and Colonization of the House of Commons during the 
Session of 1888, there was some evidence on the subject, notably that of Mr. W. H. 
Howland, ex-Mayor of Toronto. Mr. Howland is of the opinion thatit is wicked 
and cruel to send these children here, as they are, in some cases, sent out by the 
Poor Law Unions, but of those brought here under the auspices of the different 
homes he speaks more hopefully. There is, however, a strong feeling that 
these children are not suitable immigrants to bring to our shores. 

We would therefore recommend that the $2 per head, or whatever thessum may 
be, which is paid for each of these children on arrival in Canada be discontinued, . 
and that no encouragement be held out to immigrants of any kind, except domestic 
servants, farm laborers, and those who are prepared upon their arrival to take up land. 


LAND AND RENTS. 


Among the important questions agitating the minds of the workers is that of 
rent. The outlay for this purpose has been largely increased of late years, as is con- 
clusively demonstrated by the evidence taken at almost every point visited by the Com- 
mission. More especially is this noticeable in the larger centres of population. 

The tendency of the age in Canada, as elsewhere, is for laboring classes to crowd _ 
into industrial centres and the natural consequence has followed: land values have ~ 
risen and rents have been correspondingly increased. 

Whether any practical remedy has as yet been devised for this state of affairs 
is very questionable. The one certain feature in connection with it is that a very 

-heavy drain is now made on the purse of the artisan and the laborer to meet the 
~~ demands of the landlord. 

‘The proportion of the income which can be devoted to payment of rent and leave 
sufficient for procuring the other necessaries of life is an interesting study. It varies 
considerably in different ages and lands. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
the proportion of the laborer’s income required to provide himself and family with 
a shelter was one-thirteenth. With the advance of civilization and the demand of 
the toilér for a better home the proportion has largely increased. In place of the 
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one-thirteenth, we find it has reached one-fourth and in many places one-third of 
their total earnings. It may be interesting, for purpose of comparison, to give here 
the figures of some of the leading cities in Europe and the United States. 

In London, Eng., where the enquiry extended over a very large field, and 
embraced a larger variety of the poorer classes than was the case at any other point, 
the amount of income required to pay the landlord ranged from one-eighteenth to 
one-eighth. In Berlin, Germany, it is from one-fifth to one-fourth; in Vienna, 
Austria, it is one-third; in Paris, France, it is one-fourth; in the city of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, it is from one-sixth to one-fourth ; in Dublin, Ireland, it is somewhat lower, 
and only required one-seventh of the income; in New York, Philadelphia and Boston, 
it is from one-fourth to one-fifth, with occasionally an advance to one-third. The 
cities of our own Dominion show about the same result. In Toronto the rent will 
average a trifle more than one-fourth of the income; in Montreal, one-fourth, in 
Quebec city, one-fifth ; in St. John, N.B., about one-fifth ; and in the city of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, one-fourth. In the smaller places the average would not be quite so high. 

In the mining districts the land in the vicinity of the mine is usually owned by the 
company that operates the mine, and in most cases the company haye erected on these 
lands houses for the employés. These houses are, asa rule, cheaply constructed affairs, 
providing few of the comforts of life, while the rent charged ranges from $1.50 to $4 
per month. As the total cost of these buildings is only from $200 to $400 it will 
be seen that the interest expected to be derived from money invested in this way 
reaches a tolerably high rate. 

In some Cities it is found that a considerable quantity of land is owned by large 
corporations, and as family estates. These lands are constantly rising in value from 
the energy, thrift and enterprise of the smaller owners about them. These blocks of 
land thus held are constantly reaping the harvest of increased value, which their 
owners have done nothing to bring about. This is one of the reasons for increased 
rentals, So largely and rapidly have rents increased in the larger cities that it has 
become a grievous burden upon the laborer. In many of the places visited the 
increase during the last ten years has been from 20 to 25 per cent. This has been 
a serious charge upon the purse of the worker, and has, to a certain extent, over- 
balanced the increase of wages which has been obtained in many lines of industry. 
It is a cause for regret that no matter how great the increase, how serious the 
exaction, the landlord is all-powerful; there is no appeal from his decision. 

In other lands it has been found necessary to fix a legal rent by the judiciary 
and if values increase in the same proportion during the next ten years that they have 
during the past decade it may be possible that some such method will have to be 
adopted on this side cf the Atlantic. 

It is difficult to present a practical solution to this problem, but if some means 
could be provided whereby the rent could be fixed at a fair and legitimate interest 
on the amount invested it would be a great boon to those who are seriously embaras- 
sed from the high rentals which they are compelled to pay. 

If, however, there are dark sides to be pointed out, there is also a bright spot, 
which may, with some considerable amount of gratification, be alluded to. There is 
at least one evil from which Canadians are exempt, and that is the tenement-house 
system, which is so prevalent in the cities and larger towns of Europe and the United 
States. In few instances that have come under our observation has the number of 
families in a house been excessive, or beyond what the requirements of civilization 
and decency would permit of. 

And even these few were found amongst the very poorest of our population, and 
not in the ranks of the industrious workers. Where, in other lands, the crowding 
together of numerous families in close-confined tenement houses has become an evil 
of such vast magnitude that legislators have bent their energies to devise some 
remedy, it is becoming the rule in Canada for each family to be in possession of a 
house exclusively used and occupied by its own members. 

This is a feature of our industrial system which is deserving of special mention 
and one in which we, as Canadians, may well take pride. 
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COLLECTION OF SMALL DEBTS. 


The addition of excessive costs to the original amount in the collection of small 
debts “by process of law” is a matter of considerable importance to a large number 
of artizans and mechanics. In fact it is a matter which affects all wage-earners in 
subordinate positions, the amount of whose earniugs is barely enough to supply 
sufficient of the necessaries of life for the proper maintenance of wife and family, 
‘There is usually little or nothing left to put by for old age or infirmity. I?fmisfortune 
overtakes them, such as loss of employment, sickness, or which may possibly be 
brought about by their own neglect to use proper precaution in the distribution of 
the funds at their disposal, the inevitable result is a debt which hangs over them 
like a mill-stone. It frequently happens that the employer is primarily responsible 
for the man getting into debt, because of the long periods of time which elapse 
between pay-days (see page 778, Quebec.) Andin the case of small employers by 
putting the employé off, on the plea that he has no funds at the time available, but if 
the unfortunate workman will call around some other time he may, possibly—be 
told when to call again. That usually ends the matter until the sufferer does call 
again, or until his services are again required. ‘Thére is also another cause which 
tends to the continuous indebtedness of the under-paid stratum of society, and that is 
the facility with which people in anything like steady employment can obtain credit, 
This is one of the greatest curses they have to contend against, although it may be 
looked upon at times as an unmixed blessing. ‘The credit system encourages the 
consumer to buy many things he would possibly not think of purchasing were he 
dealing with cash inhis hand. The cash would be a fixed quantity, and the indtvi- 
dual would feel it his duty to make it reach as far as possible. 

The merchant, grocer, huckster or other dealer lays in a stock of goods, and in 
order to get his profit he must dispose of them as quickly as possible. Knowing his 
customer to have employment at a certain rate of remuneration, with a responsible 
party, he presses his wares and the consumer buys the goods, not because he really 
wants them, but partly because he is proud of having credit and partly because he 
feels he ought to be a little more liberal in his purchases in order to remunerate the 
merchant for the extra trouble and cost in paper, ink and book-keeping. It is alto- 
gether forgotten for the time being that the dealer will add the value of his labor to 
the price of the goods and also that the day of reckoning will soon come—this 
latter the more quickly if the victim of the pass-book should fail to find a market for 
the labor he has to sell. It sometimes happens that this pernicious system is resorted 
to in times of misfortune, the workman trusting that the tide of events may soon 
turn in his favor and place him in circumstances that will enable him to pay his 
way and redeem himself with his creditor. With this class the resort to the credit 
system is only a temporary expedient to carry them over a present difficulty. In 
the struggle that is continually going on in our cities to obtain the bare necessaries 
-of life these people are, through circumstances over which they have no control, 
compelled by their needs to depend upon the pass-book and the dealer's indulgence, in 
order to obtain for their families the necessaries of life. It occasionally happens that 
temporary loss of employment, sickness, or the death of some member of the house- 
hold, makes it utterly impossible to keep up the payments for food, clothing and rent 
and then the law, with its enormously disproportioned costs, steps in and 
completes the ruin which was commenced by some unavoidable misfortune. One 
such case will be found on pages 88, 602 and 687, Montreal. In this instance the original 
debt, according to the evidence of the Clerk of the Circuit Court (Montreal, page 
602) was $37.50, and the costs amounted to $27.50. To satisfy the judgment, furni- 
ture, costing originally $165, but, allowing for depreciation by wear and tear, worth 
when seized about $103, was sold at bailiffs’ sale for $29.20, leaving the unfortunate 
individual still in debt. To satisfy this claim, some six years after his household 
effects had been sold, his wages, amounting to $32.85, were also seized.” 


*To prevent doubt in their own minds as to the value of the furniture, two members of the Com. 
mission, having some knowledge of the cost of such articles as were sold, made an estimate whick 
almost corresponded with that of the witness Greatorex, page 687, Montreal. 
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Another case, on page 235, Montreal, is a much sadder one. Here a poor family,. 
forced by necessity, had tan into debt to the extent of $11 for groceries; $7 of this 
had been paid when sickness invaded their home. The result was that they were 
unable to pay the balance and asked for time to enable them to do so, promising to: 
pay as speedily as possible. Time was refused and a judgment for the balance, 
$4, was rendered. This, with the costs, amounted to $15, The wages of the husband 
were garnisheed, at a time when they were insufficient to meet the pressing needs at 
home. The sight of a sick wife and a family of small children wanting food ; having 
no hope of being able to satisfy the law, and supply the requirements of his wife and 
children at the same time, proved too much for the unfortunate man, and in 
utter despair he took his own hfe. 

Another case will be found on pages 907 and 992, Quebec, where a man working 
as a tanner, earning $6 per week, owed $4.50 for house rent. His wages were seized 
for that amount, and he was compelled to pay no less.a sum than $13. 18. Another 
witness in Montreal testified that it would be possible to seize, every week, fora 
small debt, half the wages of a man earning $7; and that the costs of such seizure 
would exceed the amount realized, so that the debt would actually be increased 
instead of being diminished by the process. Such facts as these need no comment.. 
Other cases similar to the foregoing might be cited, but these we feel confident are 
sufficient to draw the attention of the proper authorities to the unfortunate state of 
affairs which exists and imperatively call for the enactment of a more equitable 
scheme for the collection ot small debts. The costs of collecting these small debts 
are, proportionately to the amount involved, enormous and are a source of much 
suffering to the poorer classes. They are sanctioned by the law, and the unfortunate 
ones who are hapless enough to come within its clutches may plead in vain for 
mercy. The majesty of the law must be upheld, regardless of the results which 
accrue therefrom. 

One feature in these cases can not be overlooked. It is one which deserves the 
severest possible censure. That is the practice that some lawyers have of canvassing 
dealers for the purpose of getting their accounts to collect (see page 704, Montreal). 
We feel that too strong language cannot be used in condemnation of this practice. 
Much of the suffering that is experienced is the direct result of it. These legal 
harpies make collections for a percentage, and once the accounts are placed in their 
hands they make the unfortunate debtor pay the full costs allowed by law. The 
victim is never released until the last cent has been extracted. They have no mercy, 
but exact the full pound of flesh. 

A less costly method of collecting all debts of $25 and under is imperatively 
needed, and we would suggest that the recommendation on page 718 Montreal be- 
adopted. It is, that in all actions for sums under $25 the only costs to be allowed 
should be the sum of $1.00; and that the judge before whom such cases are tried 
shouid be empowered, “after due enquiry into the circumstances of the debtor,” to 
order such weekly or monthly payments as, in his judgment, the debtor will be able 
to make, having a due regard to the requirements of his family. 


EDUCATION. 


Though no special enquiry was made into the working of the various school 
systems throughout the Dominion, sufficient evidence was obtained to show that in 
the Provinces visited care is taken to provide a good common school education for 
all who can make use of the opportunities given. It is gratifying to notice, also, that 
the facilities given are, as a rule, taken advantage of, the exceptions being chiefly in 
some of the lar ge manufacturing centres, where ‘children are sent to work at too ear ly 
an age. Here are to be found far too many who have grown up and are now grow- 
ing up to manhood and womanhood unable, to read or write. This, however, is due 
rather to the system pure sued in factories than tothe want of educational facilities. 
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Very liberal provision has also been made for the higher branches of education, 
Universities and colleges for the training of professional men appear to be fully up 
to the requirements of the age, and are ‘thoroughly appreciated by those seeking to 
enter upon a professional career. 

In many places visited by the Commission the desirability of providing all 
Boies books free of cost to the scholars was urged. It was stated that poor 
people are unable to send their children to school as long as could be wished, because 
of their inability to purchase the school supplies needed, On page 202, Ontario, a 
witness testifies: ‘Not only should books and everything be supplied, subject ‘to 
general taxation, but every child should be compelled to attend school.” Another, 


page 280, Ont. Says : ‘Wherever this plan has been tried it has been found that the 


attendance of the children of the poorer classes has been more regular.” It is diffi- 
cult to see why the school house, teacher, maps, etc., should be pr ovided gratis and a 
hard and fast line drawn at books. To make our schools really free, “all that is 
necessary to enablea child to prosecute 1 its studies ought to be prov ided. 

“The Superintendent of the Public Schools of St. J ohn, N. B., says (page 156 
N. B.) that the law of that Province does provide free books in certain cases, pre- 
sumably where the parents of the scholar are in indigent circumstances. But this 
would be a species of charity, and the taking of alms in any form carries with it a 
stigma which neither the parent or the child cares to incur. Some of our Provinces 
have laws compelling the children to attend school for a certain period of their life, 
but the law cannot compel the parents to purchase books. As a consequence, where 
the parents are financially unable to provide their children with the requisite books, 
the compulsory feature of the law is evaded. 

There were complaints, also, as to the monopoly which has been created, whereby 
the price of the books has been enhanced. A witness (page 113, N.B.,) says: 
“That were publishers in the Province allowed to print the books they eas be 
furnished 25 per cent. cheaper.” In Ontario (page 284) a witness also gives it as 
his opinion that the publication of school books should be open to all publishers. 

No doubt, up to a recent period, the educational systems provided were ample 
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to meet the requirements of our population, but the rapid growth of the industries in“ ee: 


the Dominion during the last few years has made it apparent that if we are to become 
a great manufacturing country more attention must be given to training our people 
to become artistic and skilled workmen. 
ere are no adequate facilities provided whereby the workingman can become 
conversant with that instruction necessary to fit him to become a good artizan, well 
up in the practice and theory of his business. 
The necessity for practical instruction of this nature is more apparent now than 
formerly, owing to the change in the system of working. The old plan of 


apprenticeship, by which a young man was taught his trade, has disappeared, and we _ 


have nothing in our industrial system to take its place. 

To be successful competitors with foreign manufacturers we must have workmen 
as highly skilled in their respective callings as those with whom they have to compete. 
To do so, the same facilities must be provided to give the cultivation and training 
necessary .to acquire skill and knowledge as the workmen of other countries 
have. 

The time has apparently arrived when the State should extend the present 
school system, by providing technical and industrial training schools for the youth of 
our working classes, where, under competent instructors (who should be practical 
men in the branches taught), those choosing mechanical callings can obtain a 
thorough theoretical knowledge of their business, as well as practical skill. A very 
general unanimity as to the desirability of this training will be found in the evidence 
in all places visited by the Commission, the man ufucturers and the mechanics alike 
expressing a wish that something should be done to meet this want. There is some 
difference of opinion as to how these schools can be made effective, some of the 
witnesses maintaining that the curriculum of the public schools could be altered so 
as to meet the want and that, after a child has passed the Fourth Book, (page 941, 
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Ont.) certain subjects might be dropped, others lessened, and more prominence given 
to free mechanical drawing, modelling in clay, working in wood for boys, and sewing 
for girls. No doubt these views are worthy of consideration and if adopted would 
prove beneficial to a limited extent to those who remained at school after reaching the 
standard indicated; but unfortunately a very large proportion of our young people 
are, through necessity, obliged to leave school before they could take advantage of 
such instruction. In 1887 there were over 20,000 children in the public schools in 
Toronto, and of this number only about 4 per cent. remained at school after the 
Fourth Book standard was reached, Taking this as a basis of calculation for the 
Provinces it would appear that very little benefit would result if the course indicated 
above were adopted. 
There were many witnesses who had given very close attention to this subject 
and who were well qualified to give an opinion on the matter. They stated that 
some change was imperative, but that the teaching should begin with the lowest 
classes and be continued right through every grade in the school. One witness 
(page 280, Ont.) says: “I believe that the proper place for the training of the hand 
is in the lower classes in schools, where all are attending. WhatI urge is manual or 
industrial training, such as the training of the hand to make it expert, and the train- 
ing of the head to make it clear and definite in controlling the hand, together with 
some slight training in the use of tools, which should be done without teaching any 
particular trade.” On the same subject another witness (page 228, Ont.), says: 
“Tdo not think the aim of industrial education should be to make men _ skilled: 
mechanics, but to make them see the principles underlying mechanical operations, 
rather than to perform the operation skilfully. We should not aim at that in school 
any more than we should teach a boy at the agricultural college to draw a straight 
furrow with the plough.” Another (page 163, Ont.), says: ‘In the common schools 
we have no education which is worth anything, which does not educate the boy 
perfectly. We should train him to use his hand, his mind and his eye together, and 
when we thoroughly train him to do that, when he is turned out he will be able to 
learn any trade.” <A great many others are agreed that a change like the above is a 


_in preference_to_professional-or-ecommercial pursuits. One thing all are agreed upon, 
viz., that the present system unfits the scholar for mechanical life. As an Ontario 
witness says: ‘The fact of the matter is, that to my mind the public school 
unfits a boy for learning a trade. We are bringing up a nation of shopkeepers. 
To teach a boy to earn a living by the use of his hands is the proper way in this 
country.” Stronger testimony than this it would be difficult to procure, and it is to 
be noticed that the witnesses engaged in all mechanical callings, who gave evidence 
on this subject, strongly corroborated the testimony alluded to. There can be no 
doubt that the proper authorities must solve this question in a practical manner 
with as little delay as possible. We must see that the education tbat the children 
are receiving is one adapted to our industrial condition. It would be a misfortune 
to the country at large to continue in the present line. An_ effort should be made 
to instilin the minds of the young a preference for industrial avocations rather than 
the overstocked professional and commercial callings. But while we agree as to the 
desirability of such a course as is outlined in the evidence referred to, we are of the 
opinion that in order to obtain the full benefit to be derived from such training it is 
absolutely necessary that the teaching should be carried on after the pupils leave the 
schools. It is obvious that the knowledge acquired in the primary schools must of 
necessity be of the most elementary character, designed rather to create a taste for 
mechanics in the mind of the scholar than to be of practical use in life. The plan 
adopted in England, and on the Continent of Europe, of establishing secondary schools, 
where a full technical course is given, having a direct bearing on the trade selected 
by the scholar, is the one we would recommend as being best suited to the wants of 
our people. Very full and complete reports as to the efficiency of this system are to 
be found in the report of the Royal Commission on Technical Instruction in Great 
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Britain (1881). These schools, besides giving a full science course during the day 
to those who can afford to attend the classes, provide evening instruction for 
mechanics and apprentices, and, so far, have been eagerly taken advantage of by those 
for whose benefit they were established. This plan has the hearty endorsation of 
the workingmen throughout the Dominion, and would be welcomed by them as 
supplying a want now keenly felt. This Commission, therefore, recommends: Ist. 
The re-arranging of the curriculum in the public schools, with a view of making the 
instruction more practical. 2nd. The establishment of technical schools, with 
evening classes attached— 

A. Because children should deal chiefly with real things during the first years 
of schools life. 

B. Because using real things is the most certain way of exercising the child’s 
intellectual faculties. 

C. Because it is the right of every one to receive such an education as will best. 
fit him for the proper performance of his duties, in whatever sphere he may labor. 

D. Because the system of apprenticeship has been discontinued. 

HK. Because improving the mechanical skill of the industrial classes must add 
largely to the wealth and prosperity of the nation. 

F. Because the great increase in the use of delicate and intricate machinery in 
manufacturing demands a more thorough industrial and technical training on the 
part of those who are to use the machines. 

G. Because it will increase the prosperity of the working classes and will 
elevate their social position. ; 

H. Because the moral effects of such training are good. Improving a working- 
yaan’s position will make him more contented and happy. . 


BUREAUS OF LABOR STATISTICS. 


The testimony of all the witnesses who appeared before the Commission, who 
have taken an intelligent interest in the questions at issue between labor and capital, 
was to the effect that a Bureau of Labor Statistics for the Dominion is greatly needed.. 
There was a practical unanimity of sentiment upon this point. 

As described in the declaration of the principles of the Knights of Labor “ these 
bureaus are designed to impart a correct knowledge of the educational, moral and 
financial condition of the laboring classes,” and they are asked for by all intelligent 
students of the labor problem as an aid in solving the difficulties which will arise 
from time to time between the worker and the employer. : 

Where all the witnesses who were interrogated on this point gave identically 
the same reply, it would be useless to point out any particular testimony as showing 
the need of a Dominion Bureau. 

The evidence, and the action taken by the Legislatures of the different States, as 
well as by the National Government across the border, proves the necessity which 
exists, and the want which has, to a considerable extent, been there supplied. 

The first of these bureaus to be established was that connected with the Govern- 
ment of the State of Massachusetts. Following this, at intervals, bureaus of labor 
or industrial statistics have been formed in twenty-one other States, and in 1884 the 
National Bureaa was established at Washington by Act of Congress. 

The Acts whereby the bureaus are established are very similar in their terms, 
nearly all providing that the work to be done shall consist of the collecting of infor- 
mation upon the subject of labor, its relation to capital, the earnings of laboring men 
and women, their educational, moral and financial condition and sanitary surroundings, 

With the National, and most of the State Bureaus, the work to be accomplished 
was practically a new task, necessitated by the continually changing condition of the 
relations existing between the laborer and the capitalist. So far as is known the 
bureau of labor statistics is essentially an American institution. Nothing of the 
kind has as yet been brought into existence amongst the nations of Europe. 
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They are designed to—and fairly accomplish the mission—provide for the infor- 
mation of legislators, statistics relatives to the economic condition of the worker, 
present facts whereon to base such remedial legislation as may from time to time be 
needed, and generally to enlighten the working classes as to their true condition, and 
the disadvantage under which they may be laboring in comparison with their brethren 
in different States and foreign countries. 

Incidentally they tend to harmonize the interest of capital and labor, by furnish- 
ing facts and figures to the thoughtful minds of both classes, in the careful study of 
which-are frequently found solutions to the difficulties that will arise from time to 
time between employer and employed. 

The statistics furnished by this means, as well as the facts advanced, are of 
incalculable benefit to the legislator. In this class of literature is found reliable data 
upon which to frame legislation. Without the information contained in these 
volumes legislation is, in very many cases, merely a leap in the dark. In our own 
Dominion this is especially true. By far the larger part of our representatives are 
returned from and reside in constituencies in which they have no means of studying, 
by personal observation, the workings of large industrial establishments. 

They are consequently not conversant with the wishes and requirements of the 
workers at the loom and spindle, the lathe, the bench and the anvil. Previous to 
an intelligent and comprehensive discussion of the labor problem such information is 
a necessity, and in no way can it be so readily and impartially given as through the 
medium of a regularly established bureau of industrial statistics. The bureaus 
already in existence have gathered together and present to the public in a readable 
form, a vast amount of useful information, upon such subjects as factory laws, shorter 
hours, co-operation, industrial partnership, apprenticeship, strikes, boycotts, 
tenement houses, profit-sharing and other kindred topics. 

The usefulness of the bureaus is conclusively proved by their rapid multiplication. 
No less than six States established such offices in 1887. This increase also shows 
that solicitude for the welfare, morally, economically and socially, of the working 
classes, is being largely extended, and that the interests of the wage-earner are 
considered of vital importance to the State. This is a very gratifying feature of the 
movement in behalf of these bureaus. 


As has been pointed out, they are of use not only to the statesman, but also to 
the worker, in that they disseminate information and figures which are of the very 
greatest importance to him. By means of the information thus obtained he is able 
to present his case clearly, forcibly and intelligently, andthe study of the questions 
touched upon in the reports of these bureaus is time well spent, in that-it causes 
reflection in the mind of the worker upon his condition, and practical suggestions for 
bettering it are the inevitable result. 


From a persual of a number of these reports it becomes clearly evident that in 
the appointment of the Chiefs or Commissioners care has been taken to choose only 
such men for the position as would be acceptable to the working classes. A warm and 
sympathetic desire to be of use to the wage-earner and to promote the succéss of all 
legitimate means of improving their condition pervades nearly all of these volumes, 
and it is only natural that it should be so. If there should arise in the minds Of the 
Jaborer an idea that the bureau was organized in the interest of the capitalist and the 
employer its usefulness would vanish. Its success would depend ina very large 
measure upon receiving full and complete answers to the questions which it would 
address to the working classes, and as these questions must naturally be ofa confi- 
dential nature they would not be answered ina very satisfactory way to a man who 
was known, or even suspected, to be inactive sympathy with the employers, or opposed 
to labor organizations,—or else, that their replies to questions would be used in.a 
manner to injure their cause, world be constantly present, and would impair the good 
relations which ought to exist between the bureaus and the operatives. Hven in the 
case of some of the offices in the United States it is found difficult to obtain answers 
from workingmen in sufficient numbers to arrive at an accurate conclusion as to 
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their condition, because of a feeling of distrust as to the use which the answers will 
be put to; but as the operations of the bureaus are found to be conducted by men 
who are thoroughly impartial, greater confidence is manifested. At first all questions 
to which the bureau required answers were sent out in the shape of blank printed. 
forms, through the mails, but this has not been found to be a success. 

In 1879 the Massachussets bureau sent out 6,000 blank forms to workingmen, 
but so few were returned filled out that the plan was decided to be a failure. 

This experience has been repeated in the case of many of the other offices, and 
now it is almost universal to obtain the necessary information by means of personal 
interviews. | 

The expense is, in this way, somewhat greater, but the results are vastly more 
satisfactory, and the accuracy and completeness of the details furnished more than 
compensate for the larger expenditure. 

Some bureaus report that the details asked for from workingmen are having a 
good result, in that it causes a more careful scrutinizing of the yearly income and 
outlay. Parties who, when first asked to reply to the questions, could not do so, 
because of a lack of the necessary data, were induced to take pains in future years to 
make a record of these figures, and thus were enabled to stop up any small leaks 
which they had not previously suspected the existence of. 

In the State of New York the Commissioner is given the power to subpcena wit- 
nesses, to examine them under oath, and itis: made a misdemeanor not to answer 
the questions, or to reply untruthfully. The Commissioner reports that this power 
has been of considerable advantage to him in the pursuance of his enquiries, 

Some bureaus present very elaborate statistics of the population, industries and 
commerce of the State, so complete as to be almost of the nature of a census; while 
one office (Pennsylvania) has a full description of some of the large industries of the 
State illustrated by cuts. 

Some trouble might be caused here, as it has elsewhere, by several different 
departments going over much the same ground. 

Where manufacturing and industrial establishments are asked practically the 
same questions—though perhaps in a little different form—by two or three different 
Officials, they are naturally apt to take objections to such demands upon their time. 

In Massachusetts, Governor Rice, speaking on this point, said: “ The difficulty 
in our method in this State at present arises from the existence of so many offices, 
each seeking statistics of various kinds and each making investigations on various 
subjects, often akin in nature and resulting in two-fold work. I am led to believe 
that if the kindred work of several of these bureaus were consolidated into one 
general bureau of statistics, and put under one head, it would result in increased. 
efficiency and considerably diminish expense, as compared with that of separate 
organizations,” 

No officer of the Dominion Government covers precisely the same ground as 
would in all probability be taken by a Commissioner of labor statistics. Care should be 
exercised to have the Federal bureau work in harmony with any Provincial bureaus 
that may be organized, so as to avoid the necessity of asking the same parties identi- 
cally similar questions. Objections would, in that case, be raised by manufacturers 
“and employers of labor at the drain upon their time and clerical assistance which 
such duplication would cause. 

All of which is respecfully submitted. On behalf of the Commission, 


JOHN KELLY, 
Acting Chairman. 
(Attest), 
A. H. BuAcKEBY, 
Secretary. 
Ottawa, 22nd February, 1889. 
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The following letters and documents were received at different times by the: 
Commission :— 


“Post OrricE DEPARTMENT, CANADA, 
‘(Post Orrice, Toronto, OnT., 25th Nov., 1887. 


‘‘Sir,—I have the honor to acknowledge copy of circular issued by the Royal Labor Commission, 
and your letter of to-day’s date, referring to the investment of the savings of the working classes. 

‘(In reply, I would state that the record of depositors’ avocations is sent by us, as each new 
account is opened at the Post Office Savings Bank, to the Head Office at Ottawa. We have only, 
therefore, a general idea here of the class of people making deposits, whereas the Department at 
Ottawa can give accurate statistical information. It may be well to add that I can officially give no: 
information on the subject without express permission from the Postmaster-General, to whom your 
application should be addressed. 

Lam, S17, 
‘“ Your obedient servant, 
LOS. Awe EHO Ne 


‘“ Postmaster. 
‘CA. H. Buackgsy, Esq., 


‘Secretary Royal Labor Commission.”’ 


“Toronto TypoGRAPHICAL Union, No. 91, 
““ToronTO, 26th November, 1887. 


‘‘Dgar Srr,—Yours of the 25th to hand, and in reply beg to state that owing to the action of the 
Trades Council and District Assembly, which I hereby endorse, I cannot appear before your Royal 
Commission, and therefore beg to be excused. 


‘Yours, etc., ; rice oe 


“A. H. Buackssy, Esq., 
‘Secretary Royal Labor Commission.” 


@ 
‘32 BROOKFIELD STREBT WsST, Toronto, November 27th, 1887. 


‘Dear Sirn,—Yours, dated the 25th, tohand. Contents carefully noted. I might just say that at the 
last meeting of the Moulders Union there was a committee appointed to appear before your honorable 
body to give such evidence as required by the Commission, but if the Commission insist on my presence, 
of course I am at their service. 

“ Very respectfully yours, 
‘“ JOHN H. DANCE, 


‘*32 Brookfield Street, west. 
“ A. H. Buacxusy, Esq., 


‘Secretary, Labor Commission.” 


‘* BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA,”’ 


““Locat Union No. 27. 
‘68 ScoLuaRD STREET, Toronto, lst December, 1887. 

‘‘ Dear Sir,—According to promise I laid your communication before our union to-night, when 
they decided that they would allow themselves to be represented at the Royal Labor Commission by 
Henry Floyd and others, of the joint committees of carpenters and joiners, who have already made 
application foradmission. Personally I would find it difficult to attend to-morrow evening, but if it is- 
deemed necessary, on the return of the Commission I may be able to attend then. 

‘‘T remain yours, etc., 
‘““WM. COULTER, 


‘“ Corresponding Secretary. 
‘A, H. Buackzsy, Esq., 


‘Secretary Royal Labor Commission.’’ 


CONTINUATION OF EVIDENCE OF THOMAS STEWART. 


(See Page 1195, Ontario Evidence). 


‘Tn continuation of my evidence, I say that if the Government would establish life assurance, in 
the same manner as the post office savings banks are, it would be a great benefit to the working 
classes. Supposing that the officers who now are authorized to receive savings were also to receive 
the payments for insurance, it would not add very much more to the cost of such office, and people 
insuring with the Government would have as much confidence as they have now in the savings banks. 
We having now a superintendent of insurance, who looks after the interest of those who are insured, it 
would not be avery great extra change or charge on the country to have a Department of Insurance. 
By the Government establishing this department, insurance would be obtained at the lowest rates. In 
the first place, we would not require to have any canvassers, and outside offices or agents to support out 
of the premiums now paid ; besides, those who are unable to pay the whole amount at once, for one 
year’s insurance, could pay it by instalments. Thus, either a pass-book, such as is at present used for 
the savings banks, or stamps of insurance, iike what is used for postage, could be issued, and at the end 
ef the year would be good forthe premium on the policy. The Government by adopting some scheme 
like this, would, in my opinion, greatly benefit the whole country, not only by giving first-class security 
to the insured, but by retaining in the Dominion the large sums of money now paid as premiums to 
foreign companies. 

‘Another thing which, in my opinion, would greatly benefit the working classes, as well as help to 
build up the country, would be for the Government to grant assistance to those of the working classes 
at present in the country to enable them to settle on our Dominion Lands. Thus, at present, or at 
least until lately, a large amount of money has been paid for the purpose of encouraging immigration 
to Canada. Now, if the Government would apply the whole or part of that sum to this purpose, in 
something like the following manner, it would be a great success: Let the present Land Commis- 
sioners have certain farms improved, by having a house built and enough of land broken up, so that 
the settler could at once start to putin crops. It might be necessary in some cases to give further 
assistance until the crops could be harvested—the amount so expended to remain a charge on the 
farm until paid with interest. Afterwards thesettler would get his deed for the land from the Govern- 
ment. This money having to be paid by instalments could then be again used in the same way as 
required, without any further charge on the country. Now, in my opinion, this would be one of the 
best ways to encourage immigration of the class required here, as well as being a benefit to those 
Canadians already here, who have so largely contributed towards making Canada what it is to-day. 
It would be a means of removing the surplus laborers from the congested parts of the country and 
placing them where, by industry, they would become able to earn a living for themselves and families, 
as well as opening up the country with a class of men and women who are already Canadians and 
understand its institutions. I[t would also encourage foreigners of that class to come here at their own 
expense, who, of course, by doing the same, would not, asa great many of them at present do, leave 
here for the States as soon as they arrive in Canada, even after they were assisted here. As the only 
advantage they would get by coming here would be having a place ready to live on, which if they left 
they could not take away with them, therefore the Government would not be paying people to 
populate another country, but would populate our own, as well as help those already here. 


T. STEWART, 
Ottawa.’ 


Copy of Correspondence, etc., between the Council of the Quebec Board of 
Trade and the Quebec Ship Laborers’ Benevolent Society : 
‘© 98th October, 1885. 
“To the President of the 
“* Quebec Ship Laborers’ Society, 
** Quebec. 

‘Dear Sir,—I have been instructed by the Council of the Quebec Board ot Trade to convey to you, 
as president of the society, their wishes, as passed by unanimous resolution at a recent meeting held 
by that body, as follows :— Tal | 

“As it has often been stated by our principle exporters of lumber that some of the rules and 
regulations of your society were injurious to the interests of our port, the Council of the Quebec 
Board of Trade would be very happy if you and other officers of your society would be prepared to 
meet, at an early date, a number of merchants engaged in the shipping business, to discuss the 
matters which are supposed to affect the interests of our port.’ 

‘“T have the honor to be, sir, 
“Your obedient servant, 
(Signed), F. H. ANDREWS, 
* Secretary.” 
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‘(Orrick oF THE QueBEC Boarp oF TRADE, 
‘3rd November, 1885. 


‘(Sir,—At a meeting of the Council of the Quebec Board of Trade held this day, it was unanimously 
resolved :— 

‘(That thesecretary be instructed to call a meeting of merchants and others interested in the 
shipping trade of this port, to meet this Council at the Board Room, Exchange Building, on Thurs- 
day, 5th November, at 10:30 o’clock, a.m., and there to confer with a delegation of officers of the 
Quebec Ship Laborers’ Society regarding the rules and regulations of that society affecting the interests 
of the port.’ 

‘And I am ordered to communicate the foregoing to you, in order that you may make the same 
known to the officers of your society, respectfully asking their attendance. 


I have the honor to be, sir, 
‘Your obedient servant, 
(Signed), F. H. ANDREWS, 
** Secretary.”’ 


‘‘To P. Dinan, Esq., President, 
‘Quebec Ship Laborers’ Benevolent Society.” 


‘‘An arrangement was agreed upon to hold the proposed conference, and the following letter 
forwarded. The meeting was held on the 5th of November, 1885, as follows :— 

‘‘Minutes of meeting of committee named ata meeting of the Quebec Board of Trade, merchants 
and officers of the Quebec Ship Laborers’ Benevolent Society, held at the Board ruom, on the 5th 
November, inst., for the purpose of considering the rules and regulations ot the above society, as 
affecting the interests of the port of Quebec. 

‘“The meeting of the committee was duly convened to be held (as ordered at the meeting of the 
3rd) at the Board room, on Monday, the 5th November, at which the following gentlemen were 
present :— 
eke Representatives of the Board of Trade :— 


‘¢ Joseph Sheyn, President. 

“ R. R. Dobell, 

‘W. Rae, Councillors. 
Saree ue naito, 

“K. H. Duval, 
6c | 

ie Fee eee ; Members. 
‘*W. M. McPherson, , } 


‘‘ Merchants represented by F. Carbray. 

‘The Quebec Ship Laborers’ Benevolent Society delegates were: P. Dinan, F. X. Dubé, A. 
Raymond, Joseph Laberge, P. Fitzgerald, M. Grenier and Ed. O’Connor. 

“The meeting was called to order by the chairman, Joseph Sheyn, President of the Board of 
Trade, who explained the object for which they were assembled. 

‘‘The question having been raised as to the necessity of having the press to report the proceedings 
of the committee, it was decided that, as the discussion that would likely take place would probably 
be conducted in a very desultory manner, so as to give the fullest freedom in the interchange of ideas 
between the Society and the Board of Trade and merchants, that it would be better to furnish the 
press with a full account of the actual conclusions arrived at by the joint committee. 

‘‘ After a lengthened interchange of ideas and explanations, carried on in the most courteous and 
friendly manner between the parties representing the various interests. 

‘The representatives of the Board of Trade and merchants were unanimously of opinion, in order 
to give Quebec an opportunity of competing with Montreal for the deal trade and induce ships to come 
to Quebec to load, the following modifications or additions to the rules and regulations of the society 
should be made, and the same be handed to the president and delegates of the society, with a request 
that they will lay them before their body as the exact expression of the views held as to what is required 
to bring back and encourage the trade in the port of Quebec, and that the propositions now submitted 
being, as is sincerely believed, in the interest of all concerned, should have their concurrence and 
cordial support—namely :— 

‘‘], That the working day, until the lst of October, should be ten hours. In Montreal it is ten 
hours during the whole season, and wages are only $2. to 2.50 per day. 

‘2. That work shouldbe allowed on holidays at single wages, when men are themselves willing. 
That for steamers different rules should be adopted, as their work does not correspond with sailing 
vessels, the tide having to be studied. 

“3, That wages should be 30 cents per hour with 45 cents for overtime, say time and one-half. That 
men working at steamers should have, without fail, a full hour for breakfast, and the same for dinner 
and supper, and time to be arranged by the men themselves to suit their own convenience. 

‘‘4, That steamers should be allowed to use their steam winches for hoisting timber or other cargo 
oe alongside and lowering it into hold, but not to use steam for stowing or moving timber in the 

old. 


‘5, That in loading mixed cargoes the rule insisting that the men employed in taking in the timber 
be allowed to continue and finish the ship or cleared, so as to permit them to be paid off after all is in, 
and only the usual necessary number be kept on to take in the lumber or deals, or if only a small quantity 
of timber has to be loaded in the ship the stevedore or captain be allowed to take it in with the men 
who may be engaged to take in the deals or lumber. 

‘‘6, That the Ship Laborers’ Society do enact a by-law that whenever a captain employs the steve- 
dore at a stated sum fot his services, instead of by the thousand feet, the captain shallbe at liberty to 
employ as many men as is deemed advantageous for the proper stowage—say not less than two men for 
every hundred tons register. 

‘In conclusion, the merchants present expressed their willingness to use their best endeavors with 
their trans-Atlantic friends to induce them to discontinue the practice of giving a lump sum for loading 
their vessels, and on the other hand it was understood that the officers of the Quebec Ship Laborers’ 
Society would, in their turn, do their best at the next general meeting of the society to have the 
grievances, as put forth by the merchants and others, fully considered, and to have the modifications, 
as suggested in the above report, viewed favorably. 

‘‘ The meeting then adjourned. 


“ (Signed), F. H. ANDREWS, 


‘* Secretary. 


‘(OFFICE OF THE QuEBEC Boarp oF TRADE, 
** QuEBEC, 12th November, 1885. 
? 


“Dear Sir,—I am instructed to furnish you herewith a copy of the proceedings of a meeting of 
the committee, held on the 5th instant, embracing the resolutions arrived. at by the meeting, 
and unanimously agreed to by the members of the Board of Trade and merchants present, and would 
thank you, with your brother officers, to present the same in due form at the first general meeting of 
your society. 

‘¢T have the honor to be, Sir, 
‘Your obedient servant, 


‘* (Signed,) F. H. ANDREWS, 
‘* Secretary Quebec Board of Trade. 
“P, Dinan, Esq., President, 
‘Quebec Ship Laborers’ Benevolent Society.” 


‘OFFICE OF THE QuEBEC BoarRD oF TRADE, 
‘“QuEBEC, 4th March, 1886. 


‘* Sir —Enclosed please find copy of resolutions and proceedings of meeting of 5th November last, 
as promised. ‘ 
‘Yours truly, 
‘¢ (Signed), F, H. ANDREWS, 
; ‘* Secretary, 
“ ANTOINE RAyMonD, Esq., Secretary, 
“Quebec Ship Laborers’ Benevolent Society.” 


‘OFFICE OF THE QuEBEC BoarpD oF TRADE, 
** QumBEC, 23rd March, 1887. 
‘(Sir,—In view of the approaching annual meeting of the Quebec Board of Trade, to take place on 
the 4th April next, the council of this body has instructed me to enquire of you what decision was 
arrived at by the general meeting of your society, held lst May last, regarding the propositions made 
by the committee of the Board of Trade and merchants to your officers at the joint meeting, held at the 
Board room on the 5th November, 1885, a copy of which was duly forwarded you for the consideration 


f your society. 
oi : ‘* Yours truly, 


‘* (Signed), F.H. ANDREWS, 
‘* Secretary. 
““P. Dinan, Esq., President, 
‘“Quebec Ship Laborers’ Benevolent Society, Quebec. 
‘‘No.reply was received to the above letter.” 
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‘‘OPFICE OF THE QUEBEC BoARD oF TRADER, 
‘“ QueBEC, 12th August, 1887. 
‘Sirn,—l have been instructed by the council of the Quebec Board of Trade to ask whether you 
would, in conjunction with the other officers of your society, be disposed to meet the council at an 
early day, in order to afford them an opportunity of discussing the advisability of repealing certain 
existing rules and regulations which, in their opinion, are injurious alike to the interests of your body 
and to the trade of the port of Quebec. 
‘‘T have the honor to be, Sir, 
‘‘ Your obedient servant, 
‘* (Signed), F. H. ANDREWS, 
‘¢ Secretary. 
‘Mo R. Leaney, Esq., President, 
‘“Quebec Ship Laborers’ Benevolent Society, Quebec.”’ 


QueEBEC, 25th August, 1887. 

‘‘ Dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge receipt of yours of 12th instant. At a meeting ofthe Executive 
of Q.S. L. B. S., held last evening, it was decided that instead of sending delegates from our body to 
meet yours, as heretofore, that you name the by-laws you want modified, and to what extent, etc., and 
on receipt of same I will place it before the various sections of this society, and will in due course 
notify you of the result of their deliberation. 

“Yours truly, 
GL ed ) aneee bed ls BAUELE, ace 
“< President Q. S. L. B.S. 
‘‘F. H. Anprews, Esq., 
“ Secretary Councel Q. B. T.” 


OFFICE OF THE QuEBEC Boarp oF TRADE, 
QvrBEC, 13th October, 1887. 

‘« Sirn,--I am instructed by the council of the Quebec Board of ‘lrade to inform you that a special 
committee of members of the Board has been named to form a delegation to meet the President and 
officers of the Quebec Ship Laborers’ Benevolent Society, for the purpose of considering the rules and 
regulations of that society, with a view of proposing certain changes which, in the opinion of the 
Board, would be in the interest of the port of Quebec. 

‘‘T beg to ask you to name a day when this special conference could be held, as early as convenient 
to your Executive. 

“ Tam requested to add that the council expects a reply to this letter on or before the 25th inst. 


‘1 have the honor to be, Sir, 
“ Your obedient Servant, 
‘‘ (Signed), F. H. ANDREWS, 
** Secretary. 
‘“(R. Leangy, Esq., President, 
‘“ Quebec Ship Laborer’s Benevolent Society, Quebec. 
‘“ No reply was received to this letter. 
‘“‘ Correct copy. 


“* Office of the Quebec Board of Trade, 
‘“ Quebec, 29th February, 1888. 
““F,. H. ANDREWS, 
‘* Secretary.’’ 


‘( Por THE INFORMATION OF THE MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF TRADE AND MB&RCHANTS WHO MAY BE IN UNISON 
WITH THE BOARD REGARDING THE PROPOSED CHANGES, A Copy OF THE PracTicaL By-Laws GOVERNING 
THE SOCIETY IS HEREBY GIVEN. 


“PRACTICAL BY-LAWS OF THE QUEBEC SHIP LABORERS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


‘ArT. XXXIX.—The following is the tariff rate of wages demanded by this Association, viz :— 


ELOLC ers 20 GS WIN COTS tan csscen he sins +s. asohece re miecnesee bis tous de pectin eteNeaeRtsa4 Sere $4 per day. 
eV INCDELS ANG WOLCHTICN ., recs. --acceced ponnes sdhiadesvaseeadeeeeiesumiderss tread iad aue 33 a 
OLA LOT asp cosds sao csioabeys den oassen decease 0 oeeac2eDMeene Mu sneryesaienen eacs EOE Mer een eres eee y: 


“Any member of this Asssociation who shall work on board ship for less than the established 
wages, or more than the established hours for said wages, or giving any of his time gratis, such as 
putting up gear, on being found guilty shall be fined for the first offence, $5 ; second offence, $10, and 
for the third offence he shall be dealt with as the Association may determine. 

‘* Ant, XL.—The necessary complement of men to form a gang will be the following :— 

‘‘Ist. Vessels working eight winches shall employ no less than 24 winchers, 6 holders, 3 swingers 
and 2 stagers. 

‘““2nd. Vessels six hundred tons and over, known as double-ported, that is, having a port on the 
larboard and starboard sides in one end of the lower hold, or similar in the between decks, said ports 


f placed in the bow or stern shall employ no less than 18 winchers, 7 holders, 2 swingers and 2 
tagers. 
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‘3rd. Double-ported vessels under six hundred tons shall employ no less than 12 winchers, 5 
holders, 2 swingers and 2 stagers. 

‘4th. Any vessel having a port in the larboard and starboard sides of her between decks in one 
end, and one port in the lower hold, or vice versa, said ports, if placed as described in the bow or 
stern, shall employ no less than the gang required for double ported vessels under six hundred tons. 

“5th. Single-ported vessels shall employ no less than 9’ winchers, 5 holders, 1 swinger and 1 stager. 

‘‘6th, Any vessel using more than two winches below for the purpose of heaving timber fore and 
aft shall employ no less than a 6-winch gang. 

‘‘7th, There shall be no less than 3 men at a winch while working. 

‘8th. Vessels of six hundred (600) tons and above, having no bow orstern port holes, taking a 
part or a whole cargo of timber, shal! employ the same gang as double-ported vessels 600 tons and 
over. 

‘‘ Under six hundred (600) tons shall employ the same gang as double-ported vessels under 600 
tons. 

‘“‘Steamships loading or discharging general cargo shall employ no less than 16 men in each com- 
partment. The stevedore having the privilege to discharge the men at the finishing of the said com- 

artment. 
‘‘9th. All vessels of 600 tons and above taking a cargo of deals, boards, &c., shall employ twenty 
(20) men at the loading of said vessel ; under 600 tons. 16 men. 

‘Art, XLI.—Eight hours will constitute a day’s work, commencing at seven in the morning, one 
hour to breakfast, the same to dinner, and leave off at five in the evening, 

“ Art, XLII.—No member of this society will work on board any vessel where a donkey-engine is 
used in loading or discharging timber, deals, boards, &c., except spool-wood. 

“Arr, XLIII.—Any member of this society who works with a foreman who is not a member will 
be fined one day’s pay for each day he shall have worked. 

‘Ant. XLIV.—Any member of this society who is discharged without a fault, is obliged to inform 
- the other men who are working in the same ship, and if they do not knock of until such time as such 
man is allowed to resume his work they will be fined one day’s pay for each day they have worked. 

‘Art. XLV.—No member of this society is to work with an outsider under a fine of one day’s pay 
for each day he has worked. 

“ Art. XLVI.—AI1l members of this society working overtime, that is before working hours in the 
morning and after working hours in the evening, shall claim at the rate of time and a-half; and 
double time for Sundays and holidays, under a fine of one day’s pay for each day they have worked. 

‘Art. XLVII.—Any member of this society working with an outside stevedore and called on by 
-a foreman or stevedore belonging to this associatinn, and refuses to go, shall be fined one day’s pay 
for each day he has worked. 

‘“ Art. XLVIII.—AIl members of this society shall receive their wages on each Saturday, on board 
the ship; in the event of a vessel finishing on any other day during the week they shall be paid on 
board also, under the penalty of one day’s pay for each offence. Steamships to name a pay-day for 
each week. 

‘* Ant. XLIX.—No members of this society will work in any vessels where the sailors are employed 
in the capacity of laborers at the loading or taking in broken stowage. 

‘‘ Art, L.—Any member of this society who may be employed by any stevedore or captain te 
discharge a vessel, such member will be entitled to work at the loading of same vessel; and it shall 
be the duty of all members to protect each other in this case, under a penalty of one day’s pay for 
each day he has worked. The same rule shall apply to watchmen. 

‘‘ Art. LI.—All vessels loading a cargo or taking a portion of cargo of deals, staves, boards or 
any kind of lumber, must employ four men to stow said cargo, at the rate of $4 per day; and it shall 
be distinctly understood that the four men stowing are not to carry, under a penalty of one day’s pay 
for each day they have worked. 

‘ Art. LII.—All vessels luading mixed cargoes of timber deals that the full rate of wag es be paid 
to all hands until such time as the last stick of timber is stowed. The stevedore to have theprivilege 
of selecting four men to stow deals, the balance to do whatever necessary work is required. In case 
of vessels loading part timber, no matter what time the last piece is taken in, the holders and swingers 
must be paid the full rate of wages for that day. 

‘* ArT, LIII.—No member of this society can take a sailor’s place unless employed by the captaim 
or stevedore of the vessel. 

‘‘ Art. LIV.—No memfer of this society will furnish labor to the loading of any vessel when the 
said vessel has been discharged by non-members. 

“ Art. LV.—If any master undertakes to load his vessel with his crew, a record of such shall be 
taken and he shall be deprived of labor hereafter by the association. 

‘* Art. LVI —Any member employed in moving a vessel is duly entitled to one day’s pay. In all 
cases wherein men working on board ships and are engaged to move such vessel, they must be paid $3 
for the tide’s work, and if they resume their work they must be paid at their usual rate of wages, and 
no member shall work on any vessel when the master has employed outsiders (non-members) or crews 
of other ships to perform tide’s work, except for taking a ship in or out of dock or gridiron. 

‘¢ Arr. LVII.—Any member being late for work the stevedore can wait two hours for him, but ne 
longer, and if he desires can hire a member in his place. , 

‘“ Arr. LVIII.—No member of this society shall work with sailors who are not shipped before a 
duly authorized shipping-master at the port from which she sailed for the harbor of Quebec. 

‘« Arp. LIX.—Any member working with a stevedore who has been refused labor from the society 
will be fined the sum of $10 for each day he has worked. nea 

‘¢ Arr. LX.—No man can take a boy’s place on the stage to hook on; and in all cases of mixed 
cargoes the boys on the stage to be kept until the final completion of the vessel at stager’s rate of wagea. 
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‘‘ Stagers are not amenable to be fined for the violation of the by-laws by the men on board ships. 

“ Arr. LXI.—No member of this society shall work in any vessel where there are two stevedores 
giving orders, under the penalty of a day’s pay for each day he has worked. 

‘* Arr, LXIL[.—A vessel working shorthanded or otherwise contrary to the rules, any member or 
members who first claim the place are in all cases entitled to it. But such member or members shall 
not leave the vessel until the final completion of the work, under a penalty of one day’s pay for each 
day he has been absent. 

‘¢ Art. LXIII.—If a master of a vessel keeps members waiting an unreasonable time, say half-past 
five o’clock on Saturday evening, ora half-hour after the final completion of the job, they shall demand 
society wages for every hour until paid. Also masters of vessels loading in the stream shall have to. 
provide a boat or other convenience for the laborers employed on board in bringing them to and from 
the said vessel. 

“ Art. LXIV.—Any members working at the loading or discharging of vessels and leaving, such 
members must be replaced by other members, under a penalty of one day’s pay for each member 
working on board. . 

“ Art. LXV.—AII stevedores must demand the members of their gang for their tickets of member- 
ship, and if they neglect to do so or work short-handed, or violate any of the by-laws, they will be 
fined the sum total that each man has been fined that is working on board ship. 

‘¢ Art. LXVI.—That in all cases wherein a suspicion may be entertained that the rate of wages 
will not be paid to laborers the President and officers have authority from this society to send such 
vessel a necessary gang of men to load her, to prevent dishonesty of action, captain agreeing thereto ; 
otherwise labor be refused such vessel. 

“ Art, LXVII.—That in all vessels wherein members of this society are employed in discharging 
or loading that they be equally divided as to nationality, and where an odd number of men are 
employed the stevedore to be entitled to the privilege of placing those men, or selecting the odd man 
from either nationality he pleases. If there are more of one nationality than the other the stevedore 
shall have the privilege of discharging any member, except the one who has claimed the work. This 
rule shall also apply to tide’s work, putting up gear, and every place that society labor is employed. 

‘‘ Art. LXVIII.—No member of this society shall work on board any vessel wherein a single rope 
is used to top up timber or sleepers. 


‘‘ The foregoing practical by-laws appear as printed in the society’s rules and by-laws in 1885— 
and it ig understood that since that date Article 50 has been repealed, and two new articles enacted, 
which are in effect :— 

‘‘That nine laborers be employed in the hold in discharging coal—and that the sailors may attend 
to the lines on deck, and that in large ships there be an extra winch-man on the after-winches.”’ 


RULES OF CLAYTON & SONS. 
(Referred to on page 1, Nova Scotia evidence.) 


peas Read these Rules carefully, as they will be strictly adhered to in every instance. 
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Price of making 


They must be well made and pressed. Send one sample first, and then not less than quantities 
marked on the other side returned at one time. 

Count the work and trimmings as soon as received, and if anything is short notify us at once. 
You will be held responsible for anything short when work is returned, also for bad work. 

Work will not be taken unless this paper is returned with it: 


CLAYTON & SONS. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Work will be taken on the following days, and on hours mentioned: Monday, Tuesday 
Wednesday and Thursday, between 9 and 12 a.m., and between 1 and 4 p.m. No work will be taken on 
Friday or Saturdays. No work will be taken after 4 o’clock p.m. 

The person who brings the work must wait for the money, or you will be liable to lose it, and be 
charged with the goods besides. 


RECEIPT FOR WORK RETURNED. 


DATE. COATS. VESTS. PANTS. INITIALS. 


You are not to call at the shop, or send there for any purpose whatever in conne,tion with 
work, except on the days and between the hours named above. 


‘‘ Victoria, B.C., 22nd February, 1888. 


“ Hon. J. ARMSTRONG, 
“ Chairman of the Royal Labor Commission, 
“ Ottawa. 


‘¢Srr,—I have the honor, as secretary of a public meeting held in this city on the 15th inst., to 
enclose a resolution passed at that meeting, to be forwarded to you as Chairman of the above Com- 
mission. The enclosed was printed in the Victoria Times of the 18th inst. An account of the meeting 

’ appears in the issue of same paper on Thursday, the 16th inst. 


‘‘T have the honor to be, 
‘Your obedient servant, 
‘FR, L. TUCKFIELD.” 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 


‘< The following resolutions were passed unanimously at the labor meeting held in Harmony Hall, 
Wednesday night last, the 15th inst., on motion of Mr. F. L. Tuckfield, seconded by Mr. EH. Bragg :— 

‘¢ Whereas, the Executive of the Dominion Government, at Ottawa, has been pleased to notify 
the citizens of this city interested in the enquiries of the Royal Labor Commission of Canada that 
any evidence or suggestions relative to labor and its relations to capital sent to the Hon. J. Armstrong, 
Ottawa, Chairman of said Commission, will receive the fullest consideration ; therefore, this meeting, 
called in the interests of labor, in public meeting assembled, hereby resolves: 

‘That it is the opinion of this meeting that not another acre of land should henceforth be deeded 
for railways, or any other purpose whatsoever, and in any case shall never be alienated forever from 
the Crown; that the basis of sales shall be, in country districts, 160 acres to each person, and that. 
railways, telegraphs, etc., traversing the country, shall belong to the nation. 


—_—~ 


‘‘That the Chinese evil, now universally reprobated in every civilized country in the world, is a 
portentious political cloud and a gross social outrage, and should be more definitely legislated upon, 
both in the direction to prevent further immigration, and as a cure for the existing evils in our midst. 

‘“That governmental enquiries should be instituted to prevent, if possible, terrible coal mining 
accidents, two of which, during the past year, have startled and horrified the Province. 

‘‘ That manhood suffrage is the true basis of liberty in a country like ours, in which public schools 
and newspapers are universal. 

‘(That machinery is the greatest blessing from a social and commercial aspect, when used for the 
benefit of the employes, and, therefore, the profits should certainly be participated i in by them; the 
capital utilized in manufactories should never receive more than legal interest. 

‘That the lien law is essential where contracts are permitted ; the garnishment of wages is an 
outrage and is virtually class legislation. 

‘‘That the practice of distress for rent is a behest of monopoly, is class legislation, is an encour- 
agement to landlordism, unjust speculation and greed, while it militates against the probabilty and 
often the possibilty of the poor becoming owners of homesteads. 

‘““Thatlabor organizations are the direct result of bad land laws, and the enormous power of 
capital uncontrolled by the Government, and that they are necessary in this country, where its great 
natural resources can be operated and owned (with the consent of the Government) by the capitalistie 
and monopolistic few. 

‘‘That strikes are injurious, and arbitration is the only reasonable mode of obtaining justice, 
where all laws are in favor of vested interest and labor value is ignored ; in a country where labor, the 
great giant that upholds the world, has virtually no rights but maintenance, while at the same time 
justice ‘adjudges that both commercial profits and agents ‘should be the servants of the workers. 

“That child-labor is a disgrace to civilization, also, that under-pay for female labor is a gros 
violation of common justice where equal work is performed. 

‘That all legislation should be based upon the principle of the benefit and assistance of the masses ; 
that capital, so called, if driven from the conntry thereby, is only an imaginary loss, as it is a mere 
medium of exchange, and can easily be created bv legislation. 

‘That, finally-—-The magnificent resources of Canada, under the control of wise laws, formulated 
according to the light and noble spirit of co-operation, and joint ownership founded upon natural 
laws, would make this great Dominion the most prosperous association of the world. 

‘‘ Be it also further resolved that the Secretary of this meeting forward the foregoing resolutions te 
the Chairman of the Royal Labor Commission, as requested in the communication from the Dominion 
Government.’ 


G 
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ERRATA.—QUEBEC EVIDENCE. 


Page 85, Que. (Montreal).— Witness says: “The average pay of a mechanic i 
now $3 per day.” This should be $2. 

Page 745.—Moulders and swingers, as they are called, should be holders, ete. 
Next line same mistake occurs. Looking on the timber should be hooking, ete. 

Page 750.—Wincher is winch. 

Page 754,—Last line, aft should read raft. 

Page 756.—Have it off should be heave it off. 

Page 757.—Tubs should be tons. 

Page 759.—Unloading a vessel should be coaling, ete. 

Page 795.—Hon. John Hearne should spell Hearn. 

Page 802.—By the accountant, Mr. Heakes, should be Mr. Heakes’ next question. 

Page 815.—Bargemen should read batteauman. M. Buchanan, foreman, should 
be forewoman., 

Page 872.—Second last question: do they day, should be, do they pay. 

Page 888.—Answer to last question: trade hero, should be trade here, 

Page 916.—Kamouraska, in three places, should be Rimouski. 

Page 918.—Kamouraska should be Rimouski. First question, fourth line, should 
read loading, and not unloading. ; 

Page 925.—Twelfth line: cents for factory printing should be cents for factum 

rinting. 

ey 1019.—Twenty-seventh line: John Thomas (witness) should be John 
Thoms. 

Page 1037.—James McDermott, should be Joseph McDermott. 

Page 1053.—John Roach should be John Roche. 

Page 1139.—Steamer Borealis should be Polaris. 
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TORONTO, 


EMPLOYER S STATEMENT. 
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My) Peete veneers Given as the average. 
Mo heeds cog 
Mi eee ga Journeymen said to average 20 cts. 
MOP eiesaceasetect 
Prt etxcccas cooks 49 hours per week. 
Wii fetes esos Work 10 months in the year. 
ia enter pe Me 
bam creer eee 
1 sigs ESPN So, te Idle 3 mos.in winter. Average yearly earnings, $275. 
(Males usually work 10 hrs. per day in these factories; 
i nA RIA RR AR females, 9hrs. Work about50 full weeksa year. 
AVL | ww ecccescsence 
Mace tan neseta ge Very few of these. 
Aa bet emt 
Ruptigs Rea erean 
M |274 p.hour!Average 45 hours per week. 
had ammertrcnctincs Half day off Saturday. 
MEN. wigenetececsa Apprentices get from $2 to $3.50 per week. 
MO" liasevosectnat Some laid off during January. 
MEG HW leevavcssoretcs Piece work. 
Mee Beet: aetncets 
MU ccaccaestres Hours vary with season; commence at 8:30 and 
Me & Wit cwtescet: work till dark. 
Mio Eta satasctevsas 
Mp et ste idee coos 
ii Ged Pe Besar de 
Hae deeetyesstcstienes Piece work. Hours—52 in summer ; 49 in winter. 
Maui senececs cee ue Piece work. Work very scarce. 
Widehleseseceeses ss: 
LS es Gots. Time is 9 to 10 hours per day; but this applies 
MN adiee pstheeses only to a limited part of the city. 
Pra sdies cach ete: 
ee eid cneicesccses: 
FRU ceconscesees 
| oe He ae Piece work. 
AE ae teevhietes 
i al a bey ee Slack time during winter for 3 months. 
ie Pdesicounsayie' Average stated to be 10 hours per week. 
re faeces seevades Work 54 days in summer. 
Me Pec deee aoseenaes Outside city, $2 to $1.50 per day. 
MON rt etcespes ass 
Hine taceeteve s eiedar For best workers only. Work only 4 mos. a year. 
ME ease aesasurs Piece work—prices, 30 cts. per thousand ems on 
morning papers, 28 cts. on evening papers, 
334 cts. in book offices. Women 20 cts. per 
thousand. 
M |.....+.ses0ee0 {Half holiday Saturday in some shops. Average 
earnings $400 ayear; 3 mos.in year very slack. 
M |334 cts. a 
M hour. {Half holiday Saturday during 5 months of peat 
| Idle season during Jan., Feb. and March. 
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OCCUPATION. 
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Broom-makers 
Carpenters 
Oanning Fact’y Employés— 
Can-makers 
Women 
Girls 
Carters 
Coopers 
Cotton Mill Employés— 
Skilled males 

‘¢ females 
Girls and boys 
Hand-weavers 
Mule-spinners 
Dyers 
Children’s car. (boys, girls) 
Engineers (stationary) 
Emery wheel works.........00. 
Farm hands......... Wicehenveteae 


Pee eves ee cacosecere 


Few eee Oe ee veseereseceee 


Ce eereres eo eerevcsse 

COCO TOHE Deeeoeres cceecre 

Pe eeeecererteceeecete veverscee 
we OOOO Oe emt e seeing secesccve 


fewer eere CH COE EME ce evessceee 


eeeeccece veeccoece 
ee ee 
ee ercccece ceceee 
we seeesese’ peecee 
eeeeetceceeeroees 


eee eee eee eseoesces Cecorseres 


eecvvcece 


Fruit-picking (women) 
Hosiery Works— 
Men 


ee Ceoe Fe Coevee covnee covercere 
eee eeesoe ce eeeeces coeees eeoeee 


Laborers (C orporation) 
6é 


(in machine shops) 
Moulders (general) ............ 
i (stove-plate) 
Machinists 
MilL6TS vo. cacastbocns ee geeaeopret tes 
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REMARKS. 


a 


Boys get 32 cents per day. 


These figures are based on 10 hours work. When 
employed for longer time earn proportionately 
more wages. Season lasts but a short time. 

Hours of work not definite. Season for work 
very short. 


This factory is in Berlin, Ont. Proprietor was 
Visiting Hamilton. 
With board; yly. hands,$150 to $175 ; $220to $240 
without bd. Without, usually get house free. 
Children earn 50 cents to 75 cents day. Season 
3 or 4 weeks only. 


Works in Dundas, Ont. 


Higher rate is for summer (10 hours); lower for 
winter (9 hours). [$1.35 a day. 

General average for city said by workmen to be 

Piece-work. About 2 months slack time. 

9 hours on Saturday. 

Unskilled men in mills, $7.50 per week. 

Boys in works, $1 to $1.25 per day. 

9 hours on Saturday. [1,000 ems. 

Piece-work, 32c. morning, 30c. evening papers, per 

9 hours per day in winter. Average 8 months 
work in year. Average earnings about $360 
per year. 


9 hours Saturday. Shut down 6 weeks in winter. 
Av. $35 month for 7 months. On propellers, $25. 
Night-work, 8 hours. 


Employer gave average of whole. A workman 
says men, skilled and unskilled, will average 
$1.50 per day. 
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ONTARIO. 
STATEMENT. 
— A 
Per Per A: Pay 
Wieck MODEM oie | Sex. PO Vor REMARKS. 
aS Foremen. 

eo er ton erie 

3 o S o fis 

aN 5 aN E 

Tal [o) or ° 

an 4 ae 

Solo.) Ssh he Cs) pyc } 
Me ria cacesscl sees seces[racoseees 10; M sweeveeees (9 hours Saturday. Only 2 men on works beside 
foreman getting $2.25. [about 7 months. 
stops Gancentrs Goce oe) ea eee 9} M |....-+....../8 hours Saturday. Earn $400 to $500 year. Season 

Berea rol ewoudesesleaneeteae | seterse ss 9} M_ |.............../8 hours Saturday. 

Bde narevcuchisesertes leesscaieys 10} M_ j.............../9 hours Saturday. Average said to be 19c. to 20c. 
TACO MLN DOT Gr cseseslecsersyes OF eps ilnscdan) eteucaes per hour, and earning’s $300 to $500 year. 
GLOOM OO Vee: sarten tivestsess TOW Mog treet .... {8 or 9 months’ work in year. Boys get $3 to $2.50 

week. 

Brae i eeitecers tdaucvates|ssenrsets 10} Me eisreteeceesess1Q) OUTS oaturday. 

ndaniapane |liqnocabend | PEE CeaHpell Proce LOUK Mikes onsen: 

Peels | agtevonds asescng ss (ses snes! EG der Ane Be, Ane oe 

Besse trliaissctet? (sescdags| york esses TOW i BEV) [eesasecerenanes 

Pere ree dite tis set eeeeea tans eet yes 10] F |...............|Piece-work ; packing biscuits. 

i tee RA er eA ee Coe 10) aM oer eren hours caturday. 

TOVOO EG O0 ht cnceses fosesay ony 10 a sgeieeem reat 94 hours Saturday. Piece-workers, $9 to $15 week. 

Pemoesenal Maange se lee wereten | carve vond 10 Ssdensednecetes 

Petsrte ices. ceca le rctcotes fas socens LOW AMS beet cece sees 

Birtra tenet eral aurdesecleees 10} M_ |...............!9 hours for some in winter. 

ostaste pal settaete: \reeseec es 10| M_ |............../Hmployer’s figures are for all classes of moulders. 

Breese yaaeecdtslacvers sca (eacten vps 10; M_ |,......+.+....--|Men say they average $10 week. Employers put it 

at $15. About 10 months work per year. 

OE ON aedea le cons tecloss cates LOD A ME leet setae sara, For day men. Piece prices are 28c. morning, 25¢. 
evening, 20c.job work, per 1,000 ems. Morning 
paper men work 14 hours, and earn $9 to $12 
per week. Females get l5c. per 1,000 or $3 

Seb eevan ees cavseahetsgesten| oapesehes Oi Mle adcec cat wets a week day work. 

Be ratdsney eae stees liyeivate sh <qveeess 9} M )..............(Short time in December and Juhe. 

Se cauesea | \yrrseses | eis arysaql vovssoned |e ecsntens M_|....+++++- (Average wages of factory hands, $7.50 a week. 

REAPYOLS | AB? RSS AC Re 10} M ..|Male and female vest-makers, piece-work, $6 a wk. 

SS SN NEP EEEEAL REET ERCET by EEE 10} M_ |........+.-+--|Females, soldering, $5 to $3 a week. 

GOO. 232 shane rely tyese ealys 10; M ../9 hours Saturday. 

ONTARIO. 

aPenHe eee sieay sess | teen sess ( sai verate | gedswsdey es EA et ry Bey cer eee 

Peewee nl sarcerase| issise sve) sseee ved 10 7 reeves sevoeeeee | AVerage Wages given as $1.25 per day. 

opcidSalidsdgddodalecocnoned| Igqnboesee LORD DLA lresecarenty ts as 

PR ateeaieRe ease dunt qe oa] ss se ssees teases comes M |asssseeeeeeeee| With board. Without board $1 per day. Hours of 

Rasetes! Weaave kaa | secutedual'syseaco0s 10 He Gredadecceners: work during harvest, 8 or 9 a.m. tosundown. 

Sestaanea Uevdvei van i cacaae veel seeaseess 10 ai toshucee ss cas cce 

BEAR aol Me Hecke Tees ceatga | peewsar ao LOT Mant asscnueatacet.s 

Rereee ee peb sod deaf Urkcxcss gy sso sehepisecasuert Ms Basast recede 

Beer anes eee [aterpoeda | yerenodersiacenn set vo M |173c. hour|Apprentices, $1.50 per week. 

~) hoegekciby Ce tichian aiednacer Gl aa Bern M |.....-s++......|Close down in winter from 6 weeks to 3 months. 

MCGMEEESE Lv tvscievocicceaceees|vccsee cee lensececeour M eeeeee Fee ereres 

PE tse re val ohare dae lvsunb asta) ows hc 880 ee TA RAR GS 

PME [ofc cise v caves we'd fowuaes'soy [ss Sen te Miney fivevetir veves nt 

ia oe Ses 10} M_ |$1.50 day. 

BE Peete eel ose nears lence rakes 10] M_ |.......+-....../9 hours from middle of November to lst of March. 

BE si leceress| sacosscculetsdeesae [csavsebeas hile) Cottsceener cos 
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ONTARIO. 
STATEMENT. 
wale sees MC teed ca : Pa 
Per Per ks ; 
Week Month. z & | Sex. of REMARKS. 
py 
= es Foremen. 
Seu ena ae esha} 
oO 2 o 2 na 
is o q o a 
OT gee lV eed Me 
= | = 4 |e 
Bey GS cl G of Bc 
Soha) cote eel eero, Neal Bark Reece LOTS SER ee enamine ce [week. 5c. per hourat night. 
POI H DOO lin wecdoep Lseecemase Gis | Ae bea. ceeseseemagts Over $3 per wk. 10c. perhr. atnight. Under$3 per 
ROCs OF OU face tek. ca lien: farts 10} M | $12 week|All night work. Bakers receive $3 per week and 
Peace laden siegaal'cqsausens:| ansdssase 10} M Leap iitesiab ds board. 
ee ol ween tess oe aoaay LOA ME Redon easdee te 
Mees vos Maitho dey Las ceuasphilaiiteacese OUP ees aie oe 
PPE Ian isieete ad stsccders Lisseceees LOR CRE ee pees 
Bede eieetnaas ait xe@hssas |yccsveaas 10} M_ |.....00.......| List of prices paid for work: Pants, 25c.; vest, 
Peerage dod hicaien sp tavenenane Oe DCR Reiners stan, 25c.; coat, 65c.; overcoat, $1; dozen shirts, 
ee aa Sate atea a vacascoalvasss sans elie ped he dae Foe Bi with collars, $1.80; dozen shirts, without 
Sarasa ear caiaied | catevas a |Lesetenns Quis Bye Tomasatteacenas collars, $1.50. 
A ck Mice hae Soni OREO al EEE 9] F  |.........00-.|Apprentices, lst year, $1a week; forewomen, $800 
See eee ea athenseen |ostraneds LO jan Nie iccomecesdn een a5 a year. ‘ 
TOO eanicsed cco ocuonslapssondes 10 ¥ Crees tee sores (ome $1.50 to $2 per day. 
Remo rwcsalemesese Ml anscetneplancsenecs ll do vatid say ob Ss a4 
Rae ce Peas ale ee rave | nc tvscnes 9} F  |.....+seceeees|Night-work, 10c. per hour for wages over $3 per 
week; 5c. per hour for wages under $3 per 
week. 
Ba Se re eRe | OR ee Cee sense LO) id Migs tees vere atease Work 8 months in the year. 
Fae cons asancnciiesiesssecs Leperasect 10 Hf secsveves seoeee| DTill-and-hammer men work 10 months in‘year. 
Maenciameeverccaiscccnceds pus tesees 10 sabiececsuresestn 
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ec eseeell bessmiodllicc sna gellsscesss0s LO 9 Ma esac ri see 
dv cacsbsileaseeedeai| secs ae07 |'vaeseyse's LOT Mee peer teak ay 2g 
ce Recados gene Beem 10| M |$2.50 day 
Mepeteenliddestep ie [esse neces (preevses® LG Maat eis ccaaesr ont 
Dee dasdetiatns ess Bell cu cscbeed taewarcs cs LOT sy Me ittrccadts -suees 
PGE ae ecenselic reser ce liyres dere EONe MARA Wee cotter. sce 
“ey ths: pete GER SANA Peer ee LOVER Mole Pant ccscetactity tee [piece-work. 
Bee cee Nin tease lapertcoactossto sess 9} M_ |,....0+..+..-.|Night-work, $12.25 per week ; 364c. per 1,000 ems, 
Peereb at espouse accesses fac os2s¢ 9) Mo | 64. .us-20e52125C. per hour overtime. 
SEE lo EA OE Br rey 10} FF |.....+++++.0+0s| Apprentices, $1.50 per week. 
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KINGSTON, 


EMPLOYER'S STATEMENT. EMPLOYE’S 
Per Per Per Per =) Per Per 
OCCUPATION. Hour. Day. Week. | Month. Hour Day 
» 0 a : =) s » 2 ~ 5 ~ : 
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Nowe aN oMAnAlint stated that dry goods 


and board ; in stores, $4 to $5 a week. 


clerks earned $5 to $12 a week, and would average 
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$400 a year. Female clerks, from $3 to $7 a week. Dressmakers in private houses, 75 cents per day. 
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STATEMENT. 
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MONTREAL, 
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STATEMENT. 
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Foremen. 
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seceeeeescoeees About 10 months work in the year. 

iebeedudre ster: Cutter, $15 perweek. Apprentices work first year 
for nothing; 2nd year, $13to $26; 3rdyear, 
$52; after, $5 to $1.50 per week. 

na cpaeh sae cae Cutter, $15 per week; 2nd year, $13 to $26; 3rd 

PE REN year, $52; after, $5 to $1.50. 

Heeb ees inners: Ist yr., $1.50 wk.; 2nd yr., $1.75 wk; 3rd yr., $2.25 

rane Sedaat hey wk.; 4th yr., $3 wk. ; Sthyr., $4 week. 

A ABU Out of this amount he pays an assistant. 

vsssesessseses| Work about 9 months in the year. 

wiaunensedesys Receives $1,000 per annum. 

$20 week |Females receive $13.80 per week, highest wages; 

dicapencRenests males, 32c. to 234c. per 1,000 ems ; females, 24c. 

praseassatay ees to 15c. per 1,000 ems. 

A eee oe Commencing work, receive $4 per week. 

ce Pn oe _seeeeeee| Work 7months inthe year. Decorator, $2.50 per 
day; lst class painter averages, 5500 per year ; 

secleneotenttns ordinary, $250 per year. 

Hobie c.lPaid on mileage basis. 

bem eoes eos Work 6to7 months in year. Boys Ist year, $1.50 
per week; 2nd year, $2 per week; 3rd year $3 
per week. 

Beatty iti Work 6 to 7 months. 

jal viet Average earnings, $4 per week. 

Peete nveareasts Work 7 days per week. 
(ag a3 

veessessssseeee| With board. 

tees s -..se.(On Ontario waters, 4 months’ work; on Quebec 
waters, 7 months’ work. ; 

disace streets Those men employed in shops during winter at 


$1.50 to $1 p. day; helpers, $1.10 to 80c. p. day. 
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we eeecees | poser eett | corsseene 


@eeeeeese | -coeeeses | sevevceee 


we eeeeees | ce eee ees | saeeesves 


Pe reeeres |seceeeees | sereeeees 


eeeeveces | mweeeeses | sereceeoe 


aeweveses | reeeeeces | eoreevons 


se seeccees | eee r reese oe 


+ Oe eee | borer eeee ae 
severe es | wor ser ses an 
seer eeeen | sere ere ee ae 
see ereees | pe eeeeees oe 
seeereres 


0 eee eset oo 


eerereess | eoceeees | sereseser 


Bee eeeees | seeee eee etas 


Pay 
Sex. of REMARKS. 
Foremen. 

BAS duper berseecne ts With board. 

BE Deeoeeib career With board. Earns $384 in year. 

bY a Pe Pay boys in Reformatory 15c. per day ; these boys 

Ee lnavitetnernres work first 30 days for nothing. 

BS koetemencaae Average 288 days in year. 

We dnctcedintorasen Average $1.20 per day. 

No Biba cess [employed. 
Sree Batre eh Fer Beginners $1.50 per week. Men, women and girls 
sinatp ach unaaib ee sadnvanre Apprentices five years $1.50 per week, and four 

years $2 per week. 

MRS Hotline. tee Girls average $4.334 per week. 

ee UI Bees Cutters, $15 to $20 per week. 

Nbj a Se eae Summer rate for ten months. In winter $7.50 

Hb Sc aatorasras: per week. 

5 Cig ee NPC ey 

1 Ga Es et eae 

Ae daesceas cas Half time $12 per month. Five hours’ work. 

Me Pecan. socareaes Yearly average $7 per week. 


Deere r ceveccees 
oe eer seesccees 
se enee seseceens 
se eeeserecesece 
ae eeer ereccosce 
ee eeee seeeceres 
ee ene seeevece 


ry 
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eee reese | seeeeeees | cesses eses | + SOO sees | *HPOOOOFSS oe 


wee eeeres | see eeeees| svererseos | seeeseeee 


Pewee esse | eeeeseees | sores eees | seeeeeres | HH FHH ees og 


ees weeee | wereseses | ceeseeess | S80 eeeoe | Fe eeeeees oe 


Coeeenees | eareresee 


rereeoees 


i aves + Employed all the year round. 


Contract work. 


oe eee veeeevees 
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seersccor 
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weecesos | PPP er ores 


secces ese |seseee aes 
aoe vecees | eee vases 
Pepe oe coe |seeees wee 
POO ro vees (Pee areeeer 
seeaesece|secees oe 
ee rereses | soeses oes 
sareccens | eoceesees 
eeeesoces 


Derereess | seeesvaee 


se eeeeeos | sovees see 


se reccese | esaneaees 


eeeeeeooe| coerscaces 


eee eereee | eeeeeeees 


verses ere | tre eeeees 


eeeeveree | serereses 


Employed. 


Hours per Day 


eet sere ceee 


eet eeeneeea 


eos ereeeens 


eee ereseene 
©2022 208 ee oy 
sete eoeeses 


+ ree eeees ae 


eet eeooeees 
seer eer et as 


se fe enesen 


sot erereses 


see ees ee oe 


eeeees eee |e Feeseee len versosess 


eee sees es | te rereees | seers eee as 


seeees c00| eee eeees |serrreoeeen 


eee ee eees | eM Ferrers | HPO FES oy 


Poo ee esos | seeoreese BeeFeesOr | sare Onronne 


Sex. 


Pay 
of 
Foremen. 


$10 to $11 
per week. 


200002 Seeeresecs 


ee esereees eves 


$3 per day 


2202299 beeeees00 


eeeereees soeeee 


COO Sri) 
090000 sercccses 
ee reeee es accees 
secces coeeee es 
ere ceeetseseee 


209090 69+ eeeee 


e20ee% veeccere 


2000 bse eeeeees 


aeeeee cores oees 
eer ee reese soveee 


oeeees Bee ereeee 


$30 p week 
$27.50 per 
week, 


se eees Ce rereses 


Te eevee ee rosea 


Saeees ee eseeeen 


ee eres ceeeeeeee 


REMARKS. 


Ship biscuit only ; work done by machinery. 
All night work; 7to 11 hours in winter; 8 to 13 
hours in summer. 

Winter rates. In summer $2 per day. 

All year. 

5 or 6 months in winter ; get $2 day. 

$140 to $200 earned in season;5 months work; $1 per 

Piece-work ; fines imposed. [hundred standard. 
‘ ; 


Winter rates 124c. hour. 


Summer rates. In winter work 8 hours, with corres- 
ponding reduction of pay. Not paid extra for 
overtime; fines imposed on women and child’n. 

Work less number of hours per day in winter. 

Work less number of hours per day in winter, and 
paid in proportion. 


Work only 74 hours Saturday. 
Girls work in factory; wages not given. 


Summer rate. In winter $1.25 for 8 hours’ work. 
Summer hours. In winter 8 hours. 

Summer rates. Inwinter 90c. to 75c. for 8 hrs. work. 
4 afternoons and 4 nights off in month ; balance 
50 men on force. [time engaged. 


First-class men. 
Second-class men. 


Piece work ; over $300 paid in one year. 


Work sometimes 16 hours per day ; some clerks 
receive $2 per week and board. 

Summer rates. In winter 60c. per day. 4? 

January to May, 9 hours; May to January, 10 hrs. 

Eve of holidays 14 hours employed. 

Summer rate. In winter 75c. for 8 hrs. 


500 men engaged at this business. 
Summerrate,for10 mths. ofyear. Winter, $1to 90c. 
p. day. Empl. states men earned $400 p. year. 
Winter hours. In summer work 10 hours. 
Piece-work. 
3 


Extra time; one-half. 


Work all year. 
Summer rate. In winter, 90c. to 75c. per day. 


QUEBEC, 


EMPLOYER’S STATEMENT. 


a SS 


Per Per Per 
OCCUPATION. | 


Hour. 
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Painters 
PrintoFa gyi Meiies ae, dad telb can yee ok 
PYESSMEN «0.00000 s0ee 
Paper-makers 


sO COCe Coo eo LEE eoeeEe oEsEoE|eo.ceee 


eeccesoos | sovcccces 


CO eC 


woseeee oC ceeceeececer| eevve 


Roofers 


Railroad Employés (Q. & 
St. J. R.B 


)— 


Brakesmen .ecoes.seoe 
_ Ship Laborers— 

El OLE OLS Hie ih saewavs 0k dak estes 

SWIMPETS.c...sesscsveee’ besos 650 

Wikehord. ...Uaclile 

Laborers 


senecces* | ceeseesee | coeccesce 
oreeccccs | coveecces| vececeses | seccevone 


eeerececs | sce egoecee| seceeeses | seeseees 


POCCOK eee HEE ECHo eee | CELE | CHLOE | Cerereees | CEE OOEOS | eeoocesed | seoreeees| FeeeeEeee| soveseoce 


eeoreeees coecccseceee | seeee: [eecees | saeeceses | seeereses | cecceecce| eeerese?) seooesses) sveccsres 


Stevedoreg 
“eet NG Re UES EP Ie Oumar elias Reale Ci) CU SAO Bea, eine 
SLOMOM SONG. ius cn seenecene: 7a 2) (a hel ee PR PEN 8) Wont ew Mm ry at: GN UA er 
MLOMEMABOTS MIABOLEH ee i aotue We ette lies bone ses secede 8 00! 6 00 
Petree ter Pee re Fe ee ee RN SoHE Lae thane nll inten ek 
Street Car Employés— 

We NY ets Sf AS, aes os kdvey Rees PR dade teRenes LA Adee IT - OOP sevsacsebsle s ateaen ldseoceee 


Coe eee receeeeceret eeveee|soesertiercees | eooveses| vereecess | cecccnses | socecccet| seccceset| eee eeces |leccce 


seoeceeeee| so eovces || cecve 


COBUUCTORB ie ios: .ccc scons 


Stablemen Pa PER OCIS WIC MC 


Bee e Coe Oh eoceos coeoel |coeses | COHSOF | eoeees cee | se080% vee 


Steamboat Employ és— 
BVO UITE CPB perce iy. 4s ee are 
Deck hands . 

tea MA ON ass 1. biUe ecdtee dees Lab foes 2 00; 1 50 

Shoemakers— 
Lasters 
Peggers. 
Heelers 


epeccecce (eevee eos |cocees vce 


secccecee) [eccvos 
Poco oerere ocreeseovese| coeselecsce® | ce0eed oee| eee cee] eovcetess | eeceetoce 
Peeoe eee se seeescres vescccces | vecset|soeeselecesecces| coeosrves| OD UV] cccceccoe | cvccccces|coscssece 
cee er ceccetevcesrecescs|coctes |seeeet|eccseccee|secevsecce| § Guo} | UU). ccccecccl|cccvevecce| |scccer 


seeceelecovcee |cceret ose |ecoves coe| sceeseses \recees coe | coeese oon | soseetsee| |eevene 


Machine stitchers 
Tailoring— 
Vest-makers 


seeCCOH Ce eeee seeoeh}oceset/cooeeseoeo|sovcar coe (oeese tere (eccees eer | seogee cece (ecesereee||coasee 


eeocceses 


eoesee | cceeer | bee. cores | sereceses | soevseeet | ceroececse | cessecesa | cers eoeet||eeeuon 


toweer |roccee | seeseoees | vee: ceces |ygeces coe | seve t eee |seesetsce | vosettors||soseee 


peeece | coeees | ceeccese® | ceccccece | ys coeeres | coe~seeet |ooevetecce| coeevesss || eeesed 


eee receee | .ceves coe] |socvece 


eeceeeleccses | coeseceen | sereeeset | cesses vee 


MOLL ORS sien Pew raae dy ues teeta bays piieeees Pepensotec Peaus cates 7 00 
Pane’ (TUL) ils cee vsses «vases hdetee le cease langeronss dle ce be REE preheat CR nee eee 
MLepther) Aid. erecsaseso|esentracesal @alirses Pach tustee BF QO li seres ots caedte des) nese Nieh 
A GDACCO a OTK GIS. sdvelesesecoacldeetwn tavsebal mebevenel leeeanteel D.00) 5 OG). ..besias farveacsen 
(BOYS) eRintiseevelawiees | 0 50 0 ra Ubebieediag | Les bee Pe) ois bastedlPa hedeesaah 
COILIS) Smell eerer hace | OQ 20) sinc. ci laenscneslasesen cls 
(women)..}...... | seeesbats asweodies 6 éo| 


eoeeec cor l|eosoereseleceeceece| |sacees 


@eeeesees caeeetsceres|saceees |eccess | coreseene 


eoocver 


eeeeoe 


eeeeens 


eorecescee | coccccers || sooner 


DOG sia yarvta'f ted edenve wb ane 


aeceee 


Highest 
Lowest. 
| Highest 


seccee | coves 


eccces vee ||ooccee | cceeve 


eecccc cos |oeeeetoce||soevse | coesee 


s 

(qe) 

yr 

= 

(oe) 
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= 
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ee 

a 
ie = 


wecccccesn | coeeeeee®||egceee| ceeces 


eovcees | soonee 


eoecee |ecccee 


ecco), ecesoe 


eaccece 


eer) eccoes coe 


eevcee 


eocees 


eeceece 


eecvee 


eecoee 


| 


eeeeee eocees eee 


EMPLOYEE’S 


eeeconses | coveceess |lecceee | seeeet | cevsssoes 


eccee tose 


eeeeeloee 


peceesecce 


eecert ove 


weoret ons 


eeece soos 


poceetoce 


Per 
Day. 


eoeeeelcocees | cececnces | ore 
eecoee | ceceet| scececcees | coe 


eevereces | coeseoee ||secoecs|coeeet| stoevecees| eee 


teese 


eoee 


eeerocese 
eoeresces 
reer 
eeccsesee 
eneereces 
ee eeereee 
eeccetece 
teccccees 
eeeceeees 
eococeece 
eecoccees 


ceees 


eoeee 


eevee 


oteee 


sacee 


eeoee 


sees 


veoecs 


eceece 


ervece 


woecee 


woeeoe 


si bebdl beviaksasacues ass tesloven Ba aGGs [ls os COes en [ord eee domduone een 60 00} 50 OO}. can hesccesbedocecsss| canes once 
60 00) 45 OOF cccdelececoehaccedecoefvewee Ses 


woeece| sever leocreccovcs | seoset cos 


ecoecs) eoeeet\coeegeeos |seseee aoe 


osece 


ecece 


eeeessooce| coeeerece 


we [eeeee tose} covert oce 


erece 


asecerece 


seececeve 


eooeetocce 


eoree ove 


eeccetece 


eeceeroce 


eeeesecce 


ebeescoes 


fece 


asee 


eoes 
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P. Q.— Continued. 


STATEMENT. 


Per Per 


a ee  - 


POTHHHTES | poveeoses | eeveveser | ceseroee8 


eseccoese 


Deseceees | seoseees | seeeveees | ee eee0e08 


@eeereses | -seeseess | seoveesees | soreveees 


aerereses | -seeveces | seevesees | eerereres 


Ce eeerces | sevoecees | verevoves | se eereees 


eer eh eee | seseerese 


COOP eee sees are leneans see] ©9888 coe 


SPH ete ee | eater ase] sorees vos | 282P8F wee 


POT ee F eee lease etooe|soseeross| seers soe 


eee Hee HH | Cer eeeees |soseet see | POPP F one 


Cee eeeers | eeereres |oeseee aoe! t2 FFF % sae 


SOPHO EEHE | Heer eeese | seeeet eos] FPPOOo oom 


Oooereses | a ae es « | eeeees ove | eset % oon 


Cer seers | tree esees | soeeet oes | se set one 


Dee ereere | FFF OOOO Os | oe eees soe | 8088 woe 


COTO vee FHHHHF oe leeees soe) sete t one 


eee ed soe | te FOO8 eee lessees oes | Peeoeo soe 


SOC e es cool eeeees eel sesees see] tees oon 


Pore lee seert ose l esses teen! eeeer rons 


eer eeeses | seresoees | sasees eee | Peete eee 


Seer eseeleseesr eee | oo eeOe oan 


er eeeecen 


serereene 


Employed. 


Hours per Day 


Oe eer eses oe 


eee eeoeee ae 


Pay 
Sex. of REMARKS. 
Foremen. 
ge ee Rect # Summer rates. Winter, $1 to 80c. per day of 8 hrs. 
M |$lla week/30 cents per 1,000 ems. 
IME tasks eth satu gs 
Mh [ecoteseceacaess 
Wr a agaedvectenas 
MEA ee aae teneneans Summer rates. In winter, 134 cents for 9 hours a 
day ; $300 yearly wages earned. eh 
We iiieesshene fees. 
Mab ilistecerser ares 
M 
BET ite cperras eet: 
© (One-half English and one-half French--employed 
M Fm at all work). 1 month in year. 
M ST + |$300 earned in one year. } 
M |e 2 | {Great deal of time lost waiting for timber, etc. 
M #&) |EKarns about $250 in season. 
IOAN es ccoraestes: 
I ee ed ieee Contract work. 
NUS Neate gered. tc oa Earns, say, $150 per year. 
Miva trctdac seattle sas Summer rate. In winter 15 cents per hour. 
Me ace sie le All year. 
MPT cccnscasens cea. 
M |$8 a week/Summer rates. In winter, $5 to $4 for 9 hours. 
in summer Work half day extra on Sunday. 
Mie Wa dcccsas teen: Summer rate. In winter $5 to $4 for 9 hours. 
M {$7 a week|Summer rate. In winter $5 per week for same 
in winter. hours. Live in stable most of time. 
Maudosstureseerte: Ferry service—work Sunday one-half day extra. 
, Board paid by steamboat owners. 
Loli Roasssaeate fons 
IM Ussba cases neh F 
VEIT damee onset eciues 
AL pe Mieatacsrans eee: 
MN ateeys wean 
MN Vesesnes Sasaetts 
Babidcedt esceevardds 
Fey Saab eh sasaeyeeees 
baie caepnameeees fr [a week. 
Jo Moreh saree 25 and 50 cts. per pair. Can make 7 or 8 pairs in 
Uc cordee tor poner 25 and 30 cts. a piece—making flannel shirts. 
On prteeeea heen 25 cts. apiece. Makes $2.50 per week on average. 
Fj .sssesesesesees {1-20 a piece. Men make $10 per week. 
A sescsseeee (80 Cents a piece. 
M |......0.....{Summer rate. In winter, $3.50 per week. Work 
Jk SS Fre ane done with feet. 
Jit) S55 cane epee 
a Ad OO as ‘ No extra time for night-work. 
BN ease 
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QUEBEC, 


EMPLOYER’S STATEMENT, EmpPLoyi’s 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
OCCUPATION. Hour Day. Week. Month. Hour Day 
Be Bi Se] ea ea son ve en ae 
see Ke | ae = a8 4 an | ae 4 an) meet 
Cts. chet Dc.) DB ch) Bier Pele Bue. veal eissvetee b= Caen meece 
Woollen Fac’y Employés— 
SOLO OLB yah see. cdiur salestennon ee uemawd CMee | Hee elles QCilsi psa etaae wea Mea Amin SMELL Rei ane EEL a Oe EU ATOS oe 
M3 COCHHOOEK ogeaes ee +e Heres eeeee j(eeseee | Ceeeeeee | CHEESE | se eeeeeees | Fee HOeOeE | e+ SF OESH | SHOFFOOe | |\eeoosee lessees 0) 15 
Worsted Fac’ y Employés— 

PSD ee RLU etal We pee nae RK CU) NORTH DIDAULAPRAENNN RMIT AN (Uap tsb Wok ce LAA TERMS Da GaN A SU Cee ooo 
PV ONO ae oe aul Wale oe SIRE O70) Ram Ur tog DMM Meey PNRM UNM oy ADR PEA a he a ENN ims gaan cs 
Eig FA RAN ag ot a OF TE Lek sited cet Pal lars mic tu edi Mectemtae Mellie oi atte marti Che cheap ct Wi A et a ee ee 

LEVIS, 
BOOK sDINGers ects wee welt, Semone wiavecd sare totes TOO1W O80 aor CRs sail ad elieranes Ll ovcaee ane eee eee 
Bovlercmaker se CMVetLers ys ilceeinasars Wabcseeecil'swovoeanel heteeons | pascerset aan ee teeelioky oma Pat aetna 125 eee 
i: CSD DD ORE) hi auarterita lacs. serae begaanstettl Reco Unt hr de at an an, Meaty een Cemcan a nian me Mena 1 00} 0 80 
CATDPTUCLS .coiveccate tee ets carse lene Gueae iG deta ss ceaileseneguend Gey cae MNP Nese gmtt nN ceae enemas i eas et a eb 
DCO ANS. Ves aha tieltnuue dl canteel ys cp ase ss Lins censensl dau ddde colo e ety peaai Sac tenant vice Met eeh tice om Shttns geen Eten ne’ 
LADOERTH AG aeesreti eal elena yeas: ere L' BOE LOG NUMA rated ah eidteaet atc te coh decen ent eee nee. een eee 
Moulders (stoverplate orc jucsisdcce ee tane seascel aroneoncaltustuesees | aetaeance dag aeeaeal Meeaece melt Ueeee LMamIER NES (nea aeemerae 
“Selig C8 SARA a! et) IRI ots) A) 8 PRA Ea eae es i! BOOP ML DOlvcateereet sesschsae lteaueee basen be veis vened oegmemem 
HIP ADOTSTR, sd cnsecees starve e leyeepeleaeves | onuetGues i saecnmmel eveme reek Pee aC tree eeeeeRk Cu IEE LA GEat GT | Bits aale en Rote a ae 
ST. ROMUALD, 
TIRIDOLETS en teduiaese Mes seSeniien on tal oe iyo NeN Ul les bathe ca | cd CUR ea bdeee a eaeata sues Onl ae, ane dG bn vee Sc ee 1 00) sessgus - 
Employés Match Factory— 

CT ores ele fore weisisia siste's) air s n'a alstalets fiat atarsienllea'e sisieilidscrieio-e sf 6 a's nis oe ais PA ce ofelo'a’oto oom Acioctererstcteh] istics eetaeral setae se stall ft Meymerel eeareiots OVGO lee. eenes 
BOGS ANE USUI iesssins woes tlydoteeibccc ys |iest cess | du beuesdeltaeuallealeld Meee 54 BRR CI iyehac 2.01) auto Saureee meng vee eeee 
Children (boys)............ slllinlu beds e lust oun’ | peeve saheibenetiteattel Malad aiamete iaaevem ite amAIte a) Rasen eet OV 151i censuses 
DEO OTERS iia. eee neces VU TSU Sef LAG veda Ja lece dail elea Ue e eH attain cen ee ERROR Mennee OE een US Be 
DEW EDS Lees inedouy secilaase ved gee etehdasanied sine ells lic dlaale wliaastemctl nas 2 eu ae) amie al eames RNs. (eel ated en ee 

EAST ANGUS, 
Mill Hands— 
Gam o-men (head) 0583.02 )icisesbberey L GOL) dL SOO lasscedisalicache Mal wiecheaksallin wys cece CUllse cee i teens etme ine tatiana ame 
a CGaAL Seales dete rereneeage Ls TB | sesensete Wowie edtalitns be aledall vine tepduled| Sebi cleostl | ca Cae earn alles eeu] aeew nee 
PM GRE cheatautalenthe sagt cael vxcoih vaveriieiie es 1 Dob adaac alla otawetein co the Men Caradon a0 Metcell iae snl eels dea spincish ehsterall Mogens 
Pulp mill employes cist csaslcaeedelaccoes 1, BO) gs PLO eas call ake ce eaMloe Peek Musas sam eee ee VIG sane aeerac alle ater tse eee seman 
rd 
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P. Q.— Concluded. 
STATEMENT. 
————$— ; Pa 
fuse OF Per 3 
Week. Month. | & & | Sex. of REMARKS. 
‘ ; Ae 
w OF Foremen. 
y i 
a ~ mB o Si 
© He o h n 
ai a = 
SP de eu aed a ng 
a) 4 am) y | a 
"YT" 
SecieS ch .c: Sc 
Sereeedey (ase eeesfiacnssssen| seacet'ees TOMS PUA eines? 
BaPtteted (tite wesc olianeavecst | cevieete LO} by" Footie cacapns ravten 
a 
BROS fecea cones beegtedees | toeese oes 10} M_ {$3 per day 
PRT er ocemrosnd teh aastives foasees 00 LORE cadet cates 
MEM PCERT ENG eeeeeet fecnest <a)lodeaes vee LORY He tiveness 
QUEBEC. 
5.20 Jn) CLA een oe Peruleaierectt taseoseces hem oan Searing aes 16 years old. 
Eee cel BSE CRY ERE EEE ORE COME Ee M seevevreereee) Winter season. 
hen dnrs Rul He mosfesessbecs[ecseteceriovercoveres] ML  josssseceerseoeo[L Summer, $35 per month. . Rates given are 
winter rates. 
53 ANd ra ent Be eee 10} M_ |...............,5ummer rate. In winter, 80c. per day for eight 
hours. Average earnings per year, $162. 
piibamedtcctecetts TST OO i icvecselacsensnes s. i vesseeceoeeeeee {Get their board also. Ferry-boat deck hands. 
PHO EICO oles tau cue OMe (Mie dee Apprentices receive $1 per week first year. 
PRR CE PERM ete se suces[esceds votldecorte cries M |... ...00.-..,Apprentices, lst six months, 75c. per week; 2nd 


six months, $1 per week; 2nd year, $1.25; 
3rd year, $1.50; 4th year, $1.75; 5th year, $2. 
Sunday work paid for at double time. 

SNR eos) oe reneri| tine thse | seewseees 10} M_ |.............../Same wages as in city of Quebec. Average earn- 
ings, $160 per year. 


Suite cpaleckenla aeanaaia Reread corres MEGS eovacexert cess 
Mesa sety a= Necest |seceseess |eerenecs 10} M_ |....eee0eeee}Winter. In summer, 70c. for same number of h’rs. 
TODO leesespees lanwetasss oltetire TQ hevesssnsetae see lenseceves Summer. In winter, $1.20 a oy 
eereresee | Or oeree8 e eeeresece | oeereereee 10 eoereenee eereseees oeneee 
pipeastan (duce crews ess vensss [ooo (Ace 10) M_ |..........see.|Winter. In summer, 80c. per day for same num- 
ber of hours. 
ROD aniencted | carsvecce totacsen ys L2te Miliy teccsdntengys dae Summer rates. 
QUEBEC. 
AY 
PeeMEME Peek esevalisaasaoomslicncwesess|vo0dteataes M /|$2 50 per 
Beret ecese ll ocoeacscr| ta cessectiles bawelcced’ M 
STEEN ERPs ahcs|\<densmoce | scousstes|onescaccses UR Iecaaeueacaiees 
caer Pee eetr ss. chcsvrcare Inevetvasslacdeesccnesii) Min Iho per day 
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SHERBROOKE, 


OCCUPATION. 


Brick-yard POD ei 
Builders ..... BOM A scehcn GN bind 
TIADOLERG Ae cc ycnc caeeneeiones. 
Moulders 


EMPLOYER’S STATEMENT. 


a i i 


Fe CCEE OEE eevee s Se eoeeses |voesee | saesee 


Bricklayers .......... a teGuesninapae’ beacenlevace: 


Bakers........ Barre dis iy es 
(confectionery) 
Cotton factory employés 
UOETIG ris ves ect<Seyncolinnreees 
Corset‘factory, (women).... 
. (men and boy s) 
i (children)....., 
Otaer MM Men) 54.43/00 ree 
‘i (women) 
Gellar-man ..... 2.00: PU deer as 
Carpenters.........0 PED SARS Se, 


ee eee evevescces 


Cabinetmakers ...........0sce08e 
Cigar factories (boys) 
ee (men).. 


(girls) 
(shippers, girls) 


seeceecce 


Fee oeeeee 


Core reeeesececet recess 


Machinists 
Moulders (gener al)... 


ce 


(stove-plate)....... 
Maltaters.. ihe... aes ) See 
Painters 
Patiern-maWeres.cusesk ue csccces 
Stonemasons ...... craters ind se 
Stair-builderd:. .ccces «<a. a dionaks 
Shoemakers .......+6 an BAaterc 


Tailors (men) 


ee eee eh Seve seeee corset secere 


weet ee ee eeee seeerceve 


(women) 
Tinsmiths 
Wood workers(mach. hands) 
Woolen Factory, children... 
# (weavers, men). 
i ( ‘¢ women) 


a ferereere concer 


See eoeeee covers secrerereces 


‘* (weavers on flannel) 


as 


oc ) 


(spinners 


(spinners, girls).| 


secces|cooece 
seeeerleccose 
evecce 
eeecce|coveee 
eoevee|eocece 
secceeleccece 
eeeceeleecccs 
tecece|eecees 
eeecee 
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sone. 
ecceee 
soeves | sorter 
secoet|ececes 
seceoeleecere 
secces | scenes 
eevee 
secoee| eevee 
eecees 
ceeceel|eoeeee 
soecce | reeees 
seeces | seeece 
eo) eoscee 
eeeee 


seseee 


seecet | eeeer 
seceee|soeeee 
sseees | recess 
ee 
seecee | seeeee 
seeoe| geeee 
seecece|eeeoes 
ecocee|erooes 
ee 
re 
eoreeelecerer 
seceee 


eceeetleerree 


Per Per Per 
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9) OO) cavgses | aucsecsen | tascesaeu aaes gevmelied eteee ss 
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Fecesesielligesiscess 600) PEABO OMe eracaealeeres hess 
sDecnsres | eomeueae 6 DOW) Do i sanatualtsees sss 
ema salcah| okies V2 OO) a VO OMe rmeolneene ess. 
dewsineasall measur PAO ee WU kts nbasoad ood soceeS 
ated ate ach ueraie We aie ee TD NOO TO MO Oe aetersras eal ice te aeter 
1h -O0H? OF GO ci cabectl des sonic ies tana eae laces pec 
Hse Ades Nese es dae 81 OOiisdssmeeteetac denesaeniliogy tn saws 
Bi OOD: «bid: cmelroataastenyscseemmel sate vaneatapeeys isa 
LFA). 1 BOP Se cots stepentateteines tae ivas amees 
Meeantalbied fonbealldets savage 3) OOM CO esateselaes teary 
eae Meu) clecine Mate 900/05 00 a Leer a alu 
PALS SEeRIEI Se creat De OOK LO este tess, | cist seeaas 
Mans taeehlaids secon LCE AL ARO oe sae loot Poe ue 
2 WG! 1 118) osstenelivak pct en tdese meal des es bens 
BOT CL DDL acciedkegubcgtessecey wesecesmen veo mccain 
Pe ielsd wales oogteall Qe eoetweel amen seme 20 00} 8 00 
2 20) YL DOPE eel eveetonnell tote ceesplecmarces 
Dei ste escalates ste LO QO) OY sb 0d cet saute docu s 
ZOO) 1 OH aide gale ites panteuinn aeee earl wenes acs 
Pala ee ce kiltemaeietsion SOO irgsinsc cell oars acistell attest cre se 
dwlexssvegilseascuwes 1 Od ok A ies detae tines eess 
2) OO). LOM satan a acca aut neseu ud thas de 
ZoHO i cd OOP aes leaeetcesel cleneesemane aasess 
2: OO | cappdecs (Sascovesed  detegeatals Mpeeeenl we eeaines 
Reece (ree eee BOOT (TNO tastee oalhea ee stest 
1) TBS Pay AS eater ase eee 
ssiefleislas alll separates ABO}. paeaatans ee Reel eee 
1! [05 cscpdcodinn shows oy eane tecanh gue eee aria he mene 
O25 ecerter AES. Cc sic bamarl cinema erred Me cee ete 

sinbioiaeia tas aca ccaieniae DOT 2 OO dean caeg 

ASeewe seal mecso aes OMLOMON » ty s00) Sqsugoncalliauenaddoc 
sis a Fctsb vill ieetoter eo OUOO| rs ToOlencacemea eeances ts 
Pies ScakigluAses ones SeOO| Wea OUN taccemaiserscecss 
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v © ) 3 
oa = oo re 
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BEE Rec Pah PR er last. 
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Sa Peal Maepirse AN Rarer | 8 
oe Pe ore haa iooo or: 
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for eal a cals ueteneed le teeone 
oe ach dosaan IGa ane eee IRE 
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CAN A ee RE Cok ee Be 
eR alse cecal vice k oes eeu Reems 
rien RSM S IRR Bae te tice 
Feria) Une | Dae INET Ba ; 
VAC ae ta Os | 0c aa Veneer ; 
oe P| cae al Gh cee cea ene : 
cab Peal QRidieaee eeeal esmeen ; 
vastcalwaucen bac ce Saco eeeemeae 
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afi aer Wad card lines be Rech ie eeD RoE 
tc obdl csleccten al eReeeeee 
Re rs Wore | Paar aR. Ware ion sce 
ie 1 (I ere Te de 5 
PRS ey eee Prey | Ioan occ. 
Fa Se eR RE ra 598.950; 
MAA eer Merrie eed nes te) 
scod hs Lau ll RU te eae erste ce 
wb eleeee linea ee S| TAC artteen las omeatoee 
eee abet alien pesca ieee eee 
Oe ap acataclaniee ssa eh ae 
Aeeees | ee eeese | eter eer ee | tee eee « 
Se ities be dit ont teeter all tascam 
ie oth ear ellos cane aaubaneeeeere 
bs ee lanes, Shad, Ae MO eae 
ds badedesche ol atedexee ahimeeeneee 
pe BUN ae es dasa eeal eaneecade 
sie oc Sets dilewecee cau aeeetamee 
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QUEBEC. 


STATEMENT, 
—— > - | Pay 


Per Per 
Week. Month. Sex. of REMARKS. 


Employed. 


Foremen. 


Be PAP eseee a Vea st aeoes laatedeverient o¥eae sis M {$2.25 day.;\Sometimes wages run from $4 to $4.50 per day, 
6 months work in year. 

Pee Ay tod sees taliacaccesa) yess nceses 10} M {$12 week.|Night work. Boys $6 to $3 per week. 

TOE eee Se pe tissallidrs necks 94| M j$17 week. 


“ods hl ER aR alia Pe I ee ae ‘6 months work in year. 


Petes aa haan s Seis iadtejaneligtetor es 10) M_ |....+..-.0-s9ummer rates. In winter $1.40 per day for 74 
hours. Apprentices 60c. per day lst year to 
$1 per day 3rd year. 


EVO EVO sennctselsuh yernas tes live tes ts> 1 IE | sete? sche vans $5 per thousand. 
Bi ab nease sashes tase gash oseisn es ihedseesenas P| iwasecs cee st asting on labels. 


MERE re ew teliccasenttn a Vovesy cic hscsanss cass M |........+s00ee6|7 OF 8 months’ work. Apprentices 50c. per day lst 
year to $1 3rd year. 


Re Wltredueste Nice seccwt sere sede Alt se teecs ce M » |....v2s42-%...4.|10¢ to 124¢. per bunch. 
bac c SEP ie, AN aconern fF oeere ON aoe M j...............| Winter season only—say 4 months. 


MRT RL ie Ne anirouss shGhadesspaseoteceey veh oeseaes. M | essen eeeeeeee| Work 9 months in year. 


10-00} 5 OO).....cscefesnasvacs Of ME: Rinwanoaleys Cutters, $18 per week. 
OIE Gn ens caved! nm ies tes oveveenat Mi hihyware eos saves Apprentices start at $1.50 per week. 


Meare ess84 tioo3 sea sesl Van doosse 10|M & F........« ..... (Boys and girls. 
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STi BY AGINT Ea 
EMPLOYER'S STATEMENT. EMPLOYES 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
OCCUPATION. Hour Day. | Week Month Hour Day 
SLAs ee Gi) ak ee ee ane oe 
Ves oO Pai ro) ea i) ere ro) re Oo ar ro) 
Min < bel ea 4 as a eo me ae) 4 
cts. | cts.) $ ¢4.$ v6.69 (0.48 Vek BS yell) Sci ete:| Cte iss 0 ce) ee 
Agricultural Impl’t Works-- 
PIACKSMILNS hice eae ecnrt Centers easel tale cebee B 00 sis eRe seceeeedt cd acktuesdilnce saat vaeeell seeehe yet eeeeemamm 
Palnbere i cceccsmaierscr sce tmerel anes | ema | Munetneeel tatemseat Blas es eee sca teede eh eatecoe eel Ooeakilategesd vacate see Reena 
NWO OUEW.OEKOTS Mente tere ec aalencreteaeealecrerter clue anes 9:00]: 38 QOL AAU sAvol cc cue eunsbwe ah oe ana tienes 
Boot and Shoe Factories— 
AGRI BCOLS recs seven shores Cone ee Lent Glertel Peete terete tC Laue Mh hats 10.00). V8 DOM Re ccsiel LSet eccdl cus calves el] ae eeaes epee mam 
Esa BLOTS wl. Mey cee ceo tee tect cutee sth cact el Ueceelcaerhansee king TO D0 0-5 VQ) ee cave tec ge cy es «bi ait trne ae 
Othermen employes. iecui| verses lacceasl esteceene] osteo ee 10 OOP VG. YOO) | ataesa)'<sdehess s\itieeneetl grey ert acveasrsyy vesetates 
WV OIVEN cas cleten ee csueacmee erat eta cel vacteel se unees cMaues oes ae TOO} WGA POON steel cs ecsaclisectse Levees el caceatenmnenee ames 
Knitting Factory 
CATTLE PS eS sis sek cueens ancesnees lecesettaneasel vacdsaeas laccuawe tel cv'cet sents mee geiaits otimie eaate Ate tao eal Aen Pete] HigaNe 0 75 0°33 
LPADOTELS LLG scadeeee warvccsedlcetceu lan tie hasoseeval lv cesaseal Vole Uee e] Walesa emeMh selene iret Camm nDERgthatCe Mat aeMl a TKO, ese 2 
BOY Suliccactacnessss sangaseon sssetciletaealifenass| ot¢nd vans ocesane eel caves sete lemoude ese MemeOnUntl pean tate (iy emits sce O BBs) atc 
Aran \PACtory.;....1...ceeeens 
Men and DOYS «51.0 ssonnes eae aeetaeracel seceseses leatra bere 1800) (2 DO] soe vccscess4| sense: leetses |e enseentiiimeceemres 
Keverna hers 0, aiecsractscstaneccuites sane «esiiiete idasyvetts LU OO) receded | avaseasead teccupeteldasseeadayese. | waeceheu pelt eaeae 
SP TINPCES Nee cis ce oseacsacleeenees PRE fc UL Se9] Re TE SVOOH WO MOOR weekends saueeece Labia ladaed lievekeeuatd ae eeeeeee 
Tanners— 
Te EINER Fe MAUREEN gob Boles so RO OLAIE Whe, 0 A a Og 18 BOL: MS ABON aes ccetacwe son's: Allacconeellenete' | Gakuen ete eee 
PV OIL ON 2 ce ve tein es Seats « aeeN Se Leese ee eee ee eed scsesG laces oenet EO 10Q} SeccSees |e in eiecwathiez ceyvews times skent oak sew ec aaa 
Cirle uke Suanincadesicn secastel neces el sastulliccscseseallsnnectees 2 00 BO cee eetetelell/ lec sce ersiovellbl erat lara l| ea renreied| cleicrs tele tl Parana 
HULL, 
Corporation Employés— 
IPGIECETNCTI eerie. deren ae cod umene aides | oie vey coud cate sesumsleee ce twee umes enTRt Mae tt one ee eum en ee te 
FAD OLOTE Ie. saveccsvocurerescariimaseelaee sta 25 TG ol cereal | Coen Ree R OU eeeD ya ceteeet lca lend tetas tne ent ee aaa 
Match Factory Employés— 
METI a rceag seee gen Loree wean rene ote y el raes at BO]. DT OOV sevceerel thaacmeunl sercresent cosceeeanitesete liar e et cca a meee Enema 
WWGOIN CH neta ccuichecesuaeccee satel xvas ticetuns PBL sO CBE ov ceeesel <tekceebed tol seater ve aiecoe | aoe rence: 0 60 0 45 
TELA Ue reel por eeecen cued heh ea mente eeat BDI ODD Passel Gees cwexe liawecssesal pure ects illness oeeleeen estat cre cletcemter Lammers 
IM IREPE Meter Ld oss wadee eee recanioreeee TB ceccelesel cleueesecd demeeceeed Seeeecene’l ceenesel cites acetone tigi ent een 
DOYS Recisteew vies. shoctverenssaduel ieteelearae: TOPE AGI Seer ras | rates | sobacbans'|hesee acest iacmeee aes te titres tarne aaumemeam 
VELCIUITVISLS Mery ceded on eis took tiseees ances [Biles secdn del canner cen lice acmek aed ced eauendee rete auedia Sieent ls WOae chy Met hte na | enna 
WE LDCDLETE laste cvesebaee nsgeen | aveesiiant sail vevsenses | abeccesea ll wtcekeuael canereee Leegeet tae Menmae teal nemanne y gaemers 1075 i Ago 
DOC MILER ie Ca ltrcaleatt ugses leeestalbueenescot | gondtentel ad cues sl Gee Sevan nate etn aNaEey ot | umeeat eens 1/254 ees 
Saw Mill Employés— | 
PERNT ET Oe ee Ua ny es ve ceceasliccasey lceaers HO ODO eel sal) ceceeae sadlseaneumalinaetroee call woes cllscmaca ieee nce |/ Sameera 
EC Py UNA N Oh ATES AT he S PURO UPR pre Dees ry GN nme idole ee pt Te | ite eeee 


QUEBEC. 
STATEMENT. 
———_ —__—_—. ro Pay 
Per Per po 
Week Month. im q Sex. of REMARKS. 
; : A 
i G Foremen. 
eye S| ee ee. 
coe ° ae fo) ° 
an I sa) |e / 
Sar Gabon Cul 1c.) Bec 
opi RE ESS aes LOOM: a seb ac eae 
Bere tyilis anc cee (ving dss ab dictonaysce TOW oc DES) ee or eee, 
= oosoSeod | Ose00000e| pccobeded | lestcsedad LOD Moy oie oeck oem 
HST SASS RS UIE eRe ac Peo LOte. Mit iesdskenenae 
OO Bn GO INa3 sie sannliareaevece LOR ME LORE ah cece 
Rare het eae gel civadetsenn Vnesecoees LO Me emmeecagte mat 
Reet ge se see |ncine woosn LON ea!) ketertamas acces 
Pema MaRI ets =cseilataaravaeltecauesnss LA EE Petia eee 
Mecteaeeneilitcct cess ait sles tie sell leracieisiecins HG Ge ash Re ER Fe SN 
occa CEC AEE) Goan Seen Ree Te MG a as vies Shee 
ade egal eee ere LOND Me hee cee 
PM eret ees tecell Acoslseste hinvere set TOW. MLS | eegadaaat. ae 
EON erent ieetiitula, see sede in| dueneotins MG) VU Reseaes ance Apprentices commence at $1 per week for first 
year and are raised $1 per week each subse- 
quent yvar. 
Bop rre velo acstas| foeteuares'l\andedases LOY MA Ss reese 
Soodanaody| anbeadcns) |sdecrsecg| iparaeosee WTO PRL CD abs ioe Se cr een 
Meee nee aia wacicein | arsiveos |inasavee vs TORR BRibaniee vetncretnses 
QUEBEC. 
Gee eel etasreate}ssscseoce | <asteoselaeteteseag M | ..+s.+--eeeeeee (8100 to $450 per year. 
Reet (rcs cacs asides .caave|cadevaces Vyeecnseés ca 1 Naty APPR are ane 
“pas OREN Re Bec ead eh M |$2.50aday 
at enieas [Peraeecdslavaeests.| paeccscse (ht exewe cc A SN De RS a 
3c009880/)|| ssaqdcsndl! Batdedood! | SHAdeescal | besscecacas Hed eas ot eae 
“ASC RRS VRE eee Sih LG ee sraceas tee, 
copSicco’ Uper Gs 4 BEBE. Feet epee scropemen BMG Moen: aoe reese 
sole Seo ae ee LOS SOM Pliers: ce vesaeese 
Bee eae fos vo cece | pede eeoct| tsdacesse se PEG pase catensces 
Beet eae etarcelt lice tptsots| s¥cwssese'| Saeed oces te Monee ioe seu es: 
BUN aN ee Tas Cetternfcosecesés] ebeq seas Oh) MY Piiscoasecaueass 
Beer eete Veeteaa ste | eewatesss Pscaeceoes beds sees vs Ma Uestiecepseaees 


ae Oe an aE 
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ST. JOHN, NEW 


EMPLOYER’S STATEMENT. HMPLOYE’S 
"Miia TE the etd ee shied ne 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
OCCUPATION. Hour. | Day. | Week | Month. Hour | Day 
oS) es + BS ~ ae ~ ~ Y 8 
| Bape BA Pea Ee ae ot es kl eee 
mie jax ee a8 4 ae 4 min -n 4 
Cts.) Cts. Ci] Bac BC weC eee. mC ete: ae > PCa eee 
BEICITAY.CPS 105 cn naparh e nideaes Ubsededay neat’ 2° TB <2 0OUIE vse) seeeenaety oem Berort hil aiter | seo | seeceeeen| ooneenene 
Brick Mma Wersis..¢ancevcsscseescce tere Pi teers 2° BO), 1 DB ee ads okepeakaerel one teeenns tee sree Ree emer 1 50) 1506 
Box-making & Match-works | 
SKMILEQ’ MOB ciptecisscesinns: CRE aes Laie 1 B01 1 DG weer aeiieeetene AES A P| ec Pri Remit | en 5: ak 
Unakilled meni... atk. ae6s peeaeu ley says 1, OO) di. ele eee eadennel sBeee dteel ede aise lle treeless ai eeigtee eae : 
Bemiales:.cpsisiigirssoct: oak bee Jesse | 100) 0 60) sesssees| secsssees| ceeeseces | eecteeen Ileipsaudsneadel beeen aan ea : 
Bova.n. id ae eee re en) ae as) 300) 22-00) ate, eee: ects [Sescetheede 
Blacksmiths.. : resseenes |anaeee| sstot 1 B01 AS ae ak ee) eee oe ee pO. 2 00)... 1295 
if helpers Bou eeese scien: iene acetate ee. 8.00) COMO scsseetscateres it coues etwas 1. 30; . 1 00 
Beuch-makers,.j..0v:s8ss aston Sasser etna) seve eees era iaes 15500) 510 00) Perce. te ncaeenat || otaealtes ooai| feseoeere Micelle tise 
MARI BIY. scomaniaiaeatnis th teas sad caiaiecall esotsetewl scmasaeen BOOT VL SOOT erate ses | soctesmistoupfilioee scien’ ell tetees ste eee ree 
BEOOM=MAK ELE. .ecseacwernee eat essend pesos ts ceric | seseeeees 1 OR OOS oan na enone cn eee sda ssa sneen teem | 2 deere 
(partly alee) aPenesilisievei| cevatev actenrtbel eolpesi yd Boece ne temene eaee? Precilestewel es i : baae 
fe CUOYS) i750 10. En aia Bae coeaueee egrets DOLE pegeagrs tire speschel be sskne 33) ceres ota a as 
Biscuit-making— 


| 
Siitled mei wis sees eee Noh weeacy dene 2 OQ) ios e osu kena ne ee eenee 
Unskilled men...... ......... | AVENE LE Pen Obi theres a FA ne ey aR Minne sopaince Sail lecoe econ Sareea 2 
emiales cise creceteme aces tnctenaeaeatnn ates 0 50} 0 
SSO einer occ une eta Perera een Eame Ves Been an Re ret 1 50 ln 
PF OOK DULG CT Srtieos orton re eetaee cen ellaaercel descr ober ds epee 1 1D 00) aD OH eee ss cacdasanetees Riss res 
Book-folders......... Ri Nao ke lt ea ee batty [8 00)38 3 200), tess Recent | 
Brass Found: y— | | 
Finishers...... PERS eee: wena ses | 
Unakilled mets, .ccacdsveseseie. vee 
DT OUTCEE Ss res ceevit tears Uw | 


ee es 


eovere| -#eeeeee 


apprentices 
Collar-makers.. Sanaa 


Beainerdecccn asain He Mea 
4 (boys)... DedgeeveMORiateae¥itoan; | fesauxi cv | stuaQheea aeeeer eee tee Genes 


Dye- i te Free ye 
Mule spinners.. Ri ay See Me, (oe 

PCCM MPO GAY. spctsacsscces to ldescead teases 
PLANING TOON Se vencneredawal\ iene toate. ; 
TiWAStiIn PF OOM fepsed yn yescnaifivenbs cdecae et 


o- ‘Te weer seca | coe ereeen. 
Wan Gin Poi OOM fo temscnedeeert | seesds [oennesl a. uc uead caraeneeb eermete i dancers | omen eee manne Aiiecapee seine =e 
Wiarpersi.sccrcsss panes bee's fyiesiea'esVeiseed [Ye sdcvanelpebbcoksen) OEP Neameal empekas se) Sere yee ‘ 

t 


See erecee | woe eeeree 


NY Reich 8 ens Ge aa ance centcroal pa tcnal nee j 
SOV S: goteate a swat dew v dectinys RGU taabcul fastdodll eceRce H fobsieleiestet 
PSMA ee ce ee cehedeh cece RLM eee Wels ctilien ean 
Coal Mining— 
CLOT Sees reer ee Den epee aes Ve shares 


eaveceeos 


SUPA GSEs scadercoe siecle oss aeemeret | Le Olen lian (hi ieetes getenn ere cee eeceernn aren | eee eal aiais||l ses cane Cosmas 

BOVisesccrsvdeseavegeanodperssaave [onc spveescel). 0 OO) Ol BD crertescrqison cuceee lt canicene, toaseren. ° bil cgceenfivatoe snes! poset 
Carriage-making— 

Blacksmiths Ae EE Ory hn dl Merges Uivenisetss| ai OUT ek! Oliiteatanreascnieeeteeg coctlaeetemctemel atin cee een lieen eer ee cwlfigee.deseseul eee senor 

Paintere raion core WG: Noeperg BeBe ty a BOT JL OG, Serbs. ieee che nee ce eae bhisiad oll Ramen eee ee Bay? 

of Dishvah ae (aidcisten se mba ceca nn reed fee Rahiestes we 


| { bt Vl A GUL eereres 6 sascesene Lew neeecas | eereseor . eeecee soceos | seeerere 
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BRUNSWICK. 
STATEMENT. 
—_——--—— —_— —_ rd Pay 
Per Per ae 
Week | Month. se = Sex of REMARKS. 
i G Foremen. 
eo ile gh eg ee Re 
e ob © © 2 
i) Ne a eae bat = 
se) Pap boss On ea == | 
Sereno Cle Ds Co. BC. | 
ae) 4 ae {hae eee 9} M_ |...............{A bout 9 months’ work in year 
PU ehh el ais echoes | ecenesess 10| Pe Mai eacc seas 
Drees ete sorte ox sCeeces Vancessss> 10} M {$2 per day 
ee rey (oes tv eee | cnsseenss LOE DE Tee 
PO rate gete | eyertetss | Yonsecvnt 10} F }......%.....:.0j]Commence at 15c. per day. 
Pr geet sascces tiiceses$< LOU MON Tree een 
sosaned. | aessaadAlesSbcSndal Ie saenenae TOM Misi ee sirecancies 
(ck: BBR BG hem (a saa TO PENG eee ene eee 
PUR LOT OQ) cr saestnlvesecects TOUT AMG bay ces oan Piece-work, 
RCOTEE SS UO esccest tevseceaks Ol eae ae 
LOLOO\ WO OOM re scsn faccocssss TO( gy ME a te taaerones 
By EOI BY UD dsaceadeet bGaaasae TOS Maney, 
Beret cceailscsss ioen (vee scstes Parenneode TONE Ma: dex te eeece: 
POMEREA Te cscves Pesvcbeccc Peps essy se TOU MSS teste laearne, 
Peeve ieveteess |vetbess. UU) feats rection eeete 
Peiemeaet cl isaissctens | Sesooeecelliswts secs 10; =F sCOEON TS 
Peete enalteddsesstilicacsettecdsawsseces LOM Me ey eee aes ete 
AES i oleae. Bc ene ane ae LOW Mice ey eek aes * Average. 
MAR) ey ARO Tens ee tcta' Tos ocawa LOPE Vidiee rere: Commencing at $1. 
RU Mecsteste Uscvsnrentlcceccsss » TOleaS Mis [ei sovteeece cess 
ey oP) etude GER PECEPEPES LO fe OU Heeske erin ses: 
PE et PER AEE ORS SRO hey Dae TOUS Min teers: 
4. ne EERO Oe OTERO EERE CEE TOM i pelavettloneres 
BONO He EURO a cokt T rcceuce’s TOPE MT FR ee 10 hours is for inside work ; outside work 9 hours. 
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ST. JOHN, NEW 
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